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FOREWORD 

Sebcq ia a small exclusive land where the forfy 
farm-holdings to-day are almost identical with those 
fixed by Helier de Carteret in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth; where feudal observaaces which date back to the 
time of Rollo, Duke of Nonnaody, are still the law <^ 
the bod; and where family names and records in some 
cases run back unbroken for veiy many generations. 

To obviate any personal feeling, I desire to state 
that, to the best of my belief, no present inhabitant of 
Sercq is in any way connected with any of the principal 
characters named in this book. 

The name Carre is still an honoured one in the 
uland. It is pronounced Cauiy. 

The numbers on the map refer to the farms and 
tenants in the year 1800 — the approximate date of 
the stoiy. As this map has been specially compiled, 
aad b, I believe, the only one of its kind in existence, it 
may be of interest to some to find at the end of this 
volume a list of the holdings and holders in Sercq 
about one hundred years ago. 
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BOW PAUL HARTEL FELL OUT WITH BERCQ 

To give you a clear understanding of matters I must 
begin at the beginning, and set things down in their 
proper order, though, aa you will see, that was not by 
any means the way in which I myself came to learn 
than. 

For my mother and my grandfather were not given 
to overmuch talk at the best of times, and all my boyish 
questionings concerning my father left me only the 
bare knowledge that, like many another island man in 
those times — ay, and in all times — he had gone 
cknm to the sea and had never returned therefrom. 

Iliat was too commcm a thing to require any ex- 
planation, and it was not tiU long afterwards, when I 
was a grown man, and so many other strange things 
had happened that it was necessaiy, or at all events 
Kcmly, that I should know all about my father, that 
George Hamon, under the compulsion of a veiy strange 
and unexpected happening, told me all he knew of the 
matter. 

This, then, that I tell you now is the picture wrought 
into my own mind by what I gathered from him and 
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from others, regarding events which took place when 
I was close upon three years old. 

And first, let me say that I hold myself a Sercq man bom 
and bred, in spite of the fact that — well, you will come 
to that presently. And I count our little isle of Sercq 
the very fairest spot on earth, and in that I am not alone. 
The three years I spent on ships trading l^itimately to 
the West Indies and Canada and the Mediterranean 
made me familiar with many notable places, but never 
have I seen one to equal this little pearl of all islands. 

You will say that, being a Sercq man, that is quite 
how I ought to feel about my own island. And that is 
true, but, apart from the fact that I have lived there 
the greater part of my life, and loved there, and suffered 
there, and enjoyed there greater happiness than comes 
to all men, and that therefore Sercq is to me what no 
other land ever could be, — apart from all that, I hold, 
and always shall hold, that in the matter of natural 
beauty, visible to aU seeing eyes, our little island holds 
her own against the world. 

My grandfather, who had voyaged even more widely 
than myself, always said the same, and he was not a 
man given to windy talk, nor, indeed, as I have said, 
to overmuch talk of any kind. 

And for the opening of my eyes to the rare delight 
and full enjojmient of the simple things of Nature, just 
as God has fashioned them with his wonderful tools, 
the wind, the wave, and the weather, I have to thank 
my mother, Rachel Carre, and my grandfather, Philip 
Carre, — for that and very much more. 
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It has occurred to me at times, when I have been 
thinking over their lives as I knew them — the solitari- 
Dess, the quietness, the seeming grayness and dead 
levehiess of them — that possibly their enjoyment and 
apprehension of the beauty of all things about them, 
the small things as well as the great, were given to them 
to make up, as it were, for the loss of other things, 
which, however, they did not seem to miss, and I am 
quite sure would not have greatly valued. If they had 
been richer, more in the world — busier they hardly 
could have been, for the farm was but a small one and 
not veiy profitable, and had to be helped by the fishing 
— perhaps they might not have found time to see and 
tmderstand and enjoy those simpler, larger matters. 
But some may look upon that as mere foolishness and 
may quote against me M. La Fontaine's fable about 
the fox and the grapes. I do not mind. Their grapes 
ripened and were gathered and mine are in the ripening. 

Sercq, in the distance, looks like a great whale bask- 
ing on the surface of the sea and nuzzling its young. 
That is a feature very conmoion to our islands; for time, 
and the weather, and the ever-restless sea wear through 
the softer veins, which run through all our island rocks, 
just as unexpected streaks of tenderness may be found 
in the rough natures of our Island men. And so, from 
eveiy outstanding point, great pieces become detached 
and form separate islets, between which and the parent 
bles the currents run like mill-races and take toU of 
the unwaiy and the stranger. So, Sercq nuzzles Le 
Tas, and Jethou Crevichon, and Guernsey Lihou and 
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the Hanois, and even Brecqhou has its whelp in La 
Givaude. Henn alone, with its long, white spear of 
sand and sheUs, is like a sword-fish among the nursing 
whales. 

In the distance the long ridge of Sercq looks as bare 
and uninteresting as would the actual back of a 
basking whale. It is only when you come to a more in- 
timate acquaintance that all her charms become vis- 
ible. Just as I have seen high-bom women, in our 
great capital city of London, turn cold, unmoved faces 
to the crowd, but smile sweetly and graciously on their 
friends and acquaintances. 

As you draw in to the coast, across the blue-ribbed 
sea, which for three parts of the year b all alive with 
dancing sun-flakes, the smooth, bold ridge resolves 
itself into deep rents and chasms. The great granite 
cUffs stand out like the frowning heads of giants, 
seamed and furrowed with ages of conflict The rocks 
are wrought into a thousand fantastic shapes. The 
whole coast is honeycombed with caves and bays, with 
chapelles and arches and flying buttresses, among 
which are wonders such as you wiU find nowhere else 
in the world. And the rocks are coloured most won- 
drously by that which is in them and upon them, and 
perhaps the last are the most beautiful, for their lichen 
robes are woven of silver, and gold, and gray, and 
green, and orange. When the evening sun shines fuU 
upon the Autelets, and sets them all aflame with golden 
fire, they become veritable altars and lift one's soul to 
worship. He would be a bold man who would say he 
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knew a nobler sight, and I should doubt his word at 
that, until I had seen it with my own eyes. 

The great seamed rocks of the headlands are black 
and white and red and pink and purple and yeUow; 
while up above, the short, green herbage is soft and 
smooth as velvet, and the waving bracken is like a 
dark green robe of coarser stuff lined delicately with 
russet gold. 

Now I have told you aU this because I have met 
people whose only idea of Sercq was of a storm-beaten 
rod^ standing grim and stark among the thousand 
other rocks that bite up through the sea thereabouts. 
Whereas, m reality, our island is a little paradise, gay 
with flowers all the year round. For the gorse at all 
events is always aflame, even in the winter — and then 
m truth most of all, both inside the houses and out; 
fn*, inside, the dried bushes flame merrily in the wide 
hearthplaces, while, outside, the prickly points still 
l^eam like gold against the wintry gray. And the 
knd is fruitful too, in trees and shrubs, though, in the 
more exposed places, it is true, the trees suffer some- 
idimt from the lichen, which blows in from the sea, and 
dings to their windward sides, and slowly eats their 
lives away. 

And now to tell you of that which happened when I 
was three years old, and I wiU make it all as clear as I 
can, from all that I have been able to pick up, and from 
my knowledge of the places which are stiU veiy much 
as they were then. 

The front door of our island b the tunnel in the rock 
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cut by old Helier de Carteret nearly three hundred 
years ago. Standing in the tunnel, you see on one side 
the shingle of the beach where the boats lie but poorly 
sheltered from the winter storms, though we are hoping 
before long to have a breakwater capable of affording 
better shelter than the present one. You see also the 
row of great capstans at the foot of the cliff by which 
the boats are hauled as far out of reach of the waves as 
possible, though sometimes not far enough. Through 
the other end of the tunnel you look into the Creux 
Road which leads straight up to the life and coitre of 
the island. 

Facing due east and sloping sharply to the sea, this 
narrow way between the hills gets all the sun, and on a 
fine summer's morning grows drowsy with the heat 
The crimson and creamy-gold of the opening honey- 
suckle swings heavy with its own sweetness. The 
hart's-tongue ferns, matted all over the steep banks, 
hang down like the tongues of thirsty dogs. The bees 
blunder sleepily from flower to flower. The black and 
crimson butterflies take short flights and long, panting 
rests. Even the late wild roses seem less saucily cheer- 
ful than usual, and the branching ferns on the hillsides 
look as though they were cast in bronze. 

I have seen it all just so a thousand times, and have 
passed down from the sweet blowing wind above to 
the crisp breath of the sea below, without wakening 
the little valley from its sleep. 

But on one such day it had a veiy rode awakening. 
For, without a moment's warning, half the population 
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of the ishuid came pouring down the steep way towards 
the sea. First came four buriy fishermen in blue 
guernseys and stocking-caps, carrying between them, in 
a sling of ropes^ a fifth man, whose arms and Ic^ were 
tightly bound. His dark face was bruised and dis- 
coknired, and darker still with the anger that was in 
him. He was a powerful man and looked dangerous 
even in his bonds. 

Behind these came Pierre Le Masurier, the S^^hal, 
and I can imagine how tight and grim his face would 
be set to a job which he did not like. For, though he 
was the magistrate of the island, and held the law in 
his own hands, with the assistance of his two connd- 
tables, Elie GuiUe and Jean Vaudin, they were all just 
farmers like the rest. M. le Sen^hal was, indeed, a 
man of substance, and had acquired some learning, 
and perhaps even a little knowledge of legal matters, 
but he trusted chiefly to his good conmion sense in 
deciding the disputes which now and again sprang up 
among his neighbours. And as for Elie Guille and 
Jean Vaudin, they had very little to do as officers of 
the law, but had their hands very fuU with the farming 
and fishing and care of their families, and when they 
had to turn constable it was somewhat against the 
grain, and they did it very mildly, and gave as little 
offence as possible. 

And behind M. le S^^hal came two or three more 
men and half the women and children of the island, 
the women all agog with excitement, the children dodg- 
ing in and out to get a glimpse of the bound man. 
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And none of them said a word. The only sound was 
the grinding of the heavy boots in front, and the bustle 
of the passage of such a crowd along so narrow a way. 
There had been words and to spare up above. This 
was the end of the matter and of the man in bonds, so 
far as the island was concerned, — at least that was 
the intention. There was no exultation over the 
prisoner, no jibes and jeers such as might have been 
elsewhere. They were simply interested to see the end. 

Behind them aU, slowly, and as though against hb 
wiU, yet determined to see it out, came a taU man d 
middle age, like the rest, half farmer, half fisherman, 
but of a finer — and sadder — countenance than any 
there. When all the rest poured noisily through the 
tunnel and spread out along the shingle, he stood back 
among the capstans under the cliff and watched quietly. 

The bearers placed their burden in one of the boats 
drawn up on the beach, and straightened their backs 
gratefully. They ran the boat rasping over the stones 
into the water, and two of them sprang in and rowed 
steadily out to sea. The others stood, hands on hips, 
watching them silently, till the boat turned the comer 
of Les Laches and passed out of sight, and then their 
tongues were loosed. 

**So!" said one. "That's the end of Monsieur 
Martel." 

**Nom de Gyu! We'll hope so," said the other. 
^'But I'd sooner seen him dead and buried." 

'"Crais b'en!" said the other with a knowing nod. 
For aU the world knew that if Paul Martel had never 
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come to Seicq, Rachel Cari^ might have become Mis- 
tress Hamon instead of Mme. Martel ^-and very much 
better for her if she had. 

For Martel, in spite of his taking ways and the 
polished manners of his courting daj8» had proved 
anything but a good husband, and he had wound up a 
long period of indifference and neglect with a grievous 
bodily assault which had stirred the clan spirit of the 
islanders into active reprisal. They would make of it 
an object-lesson to the other island girls which would 
be likely to further the wooings of the island lads for a 
k>ng time to come. 

Martel, you see, came from Guernsey, but he was 
only half a Guemseyman at that. His father was a 
Manche man from Cherboui^, who happened to get 
wrecked on the Hanois, and settled and married in 
Peter Port. Paul Martel had grown up to the sea. 
He had sailed to foreign parts and seen much of the 
world. He was an exceUent sailor, and when he tired of 
a roving life turned hb abilities to account in those pecu- 
liar channels of trade which the situation of the islands 
and their ancient privilqi^es particularly fitted them for. 
The government in London had, indeed, tried, time after 
time, to suppress the free-trading, and passed many laws 
and ordinances against it, but these attempts had so far 
only added zest to the business and seemed rather to 
stimulate that which they were intended to suppress. 

Martel was successful as a smuggler and might in 
time have come to own his own boat and run his own 
cargoes, if he had kept steady. 
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The government now and again had harsh fits which 
made things difficult for the time being in Guernsey, 
and at such times the smaller islands were turned to 
account, and the goods were stored and shipped from 
there. And that is how he came to frequent Sercq 
and made the acquaintance of Rachel Carre. 

Greorge Hamon, I know, never to his dying day 
forgave himself for having been the means of bringing 
Martel to Sercq, and truly he got paid for it as bitterly 
as man could. 

Martel might, indeed, have found his way there in 
any case, but that, to Hamon, did not in any degree 
lessen the weight of the fact that it was he brought him 
there to assist in some of his free-trading schemes. 
And if he had guessed what was to come of it, he would 
never have handled keg or bale as long as he lived, 
rather than, with his own hand, spoil his life as he did. 

For a time they were very intimate, he and Martel. 
Then Martel made up to Rachel Carre, and their 
friendship turned to hatred, the more venomous for 
what had gone before. 

But even Geoige Hamon admits that Paul Martel 
was an unusually good-looking fellow, with very at- 
tractive manners when he chose, and a knowledge of 
the world and its ways, and of men and women, beyond 
the ordinary, and he won Rachel Carre's heart against 
her head and in the teeth of her father's opposition. 

Peiiiaps if her mother had been alive things might 
have been different. But she died when Rachel was 
eight years old, and her father was much away at the 
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fishing, for the farm was poorer then than it became 
afterwards, and Martel found his opportunities and 
turned them to account 

I do not pretend to understand fully how it came 
about — beycmd the fact that the little god of love goes 
about his work blindfold, and that women do the 
most unaccountable things at times. Even in the most 
momentous matters they are capable of the most 
grievous mistakes, though, on the other hand, that 
same heart instinct also leads them at times to wisdom 
beyond the gauging of man's intelligence. A man 
reasons and keeps tight hand on his feelings; a woman 
feeb and knows; and sometimes a leap in the dark 
lands one safely and sometimes not 

To make a long story short, however, Paul Martel 
and Rachel Carre were married, to the great surprise 
of all RacheKs friends and to the great grief of her 
father. 

Martel built a little cottage at the head of the chasm 
which drops into Havre Gosselin, and her father, 
Philip Carre, lived lonely on his little farm of Belfon- 
taine, by Port a la Jument, with no companion but his 
dumb man Krok. 

Rachel seemed quite happy in her marriage. There 
had been many predictions among the gossips as to 
its outcome, and sharp eyes were not lacking to detect 
the first signs of the fulfilment of prophecy, nor reasons 
for visits to the cottage at La Fr%ondee with a view 
to discovering them. And periiaps Rachel understood 
all that perfectly well. She was her father's daughter. 
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and Philip Carr6 was one of the most intelligent and 
deep-thinking men I have ever met 

Her nearest neighbour and chief friend was Jeanne 
Falla of Beaumanoir, widow of Peter le Marchant, 
whose brother John lived on Brecqhou and made a 
certain reputation there both for himself and the island. 
She was old enough to have beai Rachel's mother, 
and Rachel may have confided in her. If she did so, 
her confidence was never abused, for Jeanne Falla 
could talk more and tell less than any woman I ever 
knew, and that I count a veiy great accomplishment 

She was a Guernsey woman by birth, but had lived 
on Sercq for over twenty years. Her husband was 
drowned while vraicking a year after they were married, 
and she had taken the farm in hand and made more of 
it than ever he would have done if he had lived to be 
a hundred, for the Le Marchants always tended more 
to the sea than to the land, though Jeanne Falla's 
Peter, I have been told, was more shore-going than the 
rest She had no child of her own, and that was the 
only lack in her life. She made up for it by keeping 
an open heart to all other children, whereby many 
gained through her loss, and her loss turned to gain 
even for herself. 

When Rachel's boy came, she made as much of him 
as if he had been her own. And the two between them 
named him Philip Carre, after his grandfather — in- 
stinct, maybe, or possibly simply with the idea of pleas- 
ing the old man whose heart had never come fully round 
to the marriage — happily done, whatever the reason. 
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For Martel, outside business matters, which needed 
a dear head and all a man's wits about him unless he 
wanted to run himself and his cai^goes into trouble, 
8O0O proved himself unstable as water. The nature 
of his business tended to conviviality. Successful runs 
were celebrated, and fresh ones planned, and occasional 
losses consoled, in broached kegs which cost little. 
Success or failure found equal satisfaction in the flow- 
ing bowl, and no home happiness ever yet came out of 
a bung hole. 

Then, too, Rachel Carr£ had been brought up by 
her father in a simple, perhaps somewhat rigorous, 
faith which in himself developed into Quakerism. I 
have thought it not impossible that in that might be 
found some explanation of her action in marrying 
Paul Martel. Perhaps her father drew the lines some- 
what tightly, and her opening life craved width and 
odour, and found the largest possibilities of them in 
the rollicking young stranger. Truly, he brought 
colour enough and to spare into the sober gray of her 
life. It was when the red blood started under his 
vicious blows that their life together ended. 

Martel had no beliefs whatever, except in himself 
and his powers of outwitting any preventive officer 
ever bom. 

Rachel Carry's illusions died one by one. The 
colours faded, the gray darkened. Martel w&s much 
away on his business; possibly abo on his pleasures. 

One night, after a successful run, he returned home 
veiy drunk, and discovered more than usual cause for 
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resentment in his wife's reproachful silence. He 
struck her, wounding her to the flowing of blood, and 
she picked up her boy and fled along the clifiPs to Beau- 
manoir where Jeanne Falla lived, with Geoige Hamon 
not far away at La Vauroque. 

Jeanne Falla took her in and comforted her, and as 
soon as George Hamon heard the news, he started off 
with a neighbour or two to Fr^ondee to attend to 
Martel. 

In the result, and not without some tough fighting, 
for Martel was a powerful man and furious at their 
invasion, they carried him in bonds to the house of the 
Senechal, Pierre le Masurier, for judgment And M. 
le Sen^hal, after due consideration, determined, like a 
wise man, to rid himself of a nuisance by flinging it 
over the hedge, as one does the slugs that eat one's 
cabbages. Martel came from Guernsey and was not 
wanted in Sercq. To Guernsey therefore he should 
go, with instructions not to return to Sercq lest worse 
should follow. Hence the procession that disturbed 
the sliunbers of the Creux Road that day. 



HOW BACHEL CARRfc WENT BACK TO BEB FATHER 

" You paid off some of your old score up there, last 
night, Geoige," said one of the men who had stood 
watching the boat which carried Martel back to Guem- 
■ey. 

"Just a little bit," said Hamon, as he nibbed his 
hand gently over a big bruise on the side of hiii head. 
" He's a devil to fight and as strong as an ox" ; and they 
turned and followed the S^^hal and Philip Ca.ni 
through the tunnel. 

"Good riddance!" said a woman in the crowd, 
taking off her black sunbonnet and giving it an angry 
shake before putting it on again. "We don't want 
any of that kind here," — with a meaning look at the 
big fishermen behind, which set them grinning and 
winking knowingly. 

"Aw. then, Mistress Guilbert," said one, lurching 
uncomfortably under her gaze, with his hands deep in 
his trouser pockets. "We others know better than 
that" 

" And a good thing for you, too. That kind of work 
won't go down in Scrrq, let me tell you. Ma f^, no!" 
and the crowd dribbled away through the tunnel to 
get back to its wotk again. 
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The Senechal was busy planting late cabbages and 
time was precious. The grave-faced fisherman, who 
had stood behind the crowd, tramped up the narrow 
road by his side. 

** Well, Carre, you're rid of him. I hope for good," 
said the Senechal. 

^Before God, I hope so, M. le Senechal! He has a 
devU." 

^How goes it with Mistress Rachel this morning?" 

**She says litUe." 

^But thinks the more, no doubt She has suffered 
more than we know, I fear." 

•* Like enough." 

**I never could understand why she threw herself 
away on a man like that." 

** It was not for want of warning." 

** I am sure. Well, she has paid. I hope this ends 
it" 

But the other shook his head doubtfully, and as they 
parted at the crossways, he said gloomily, *" She'll know 
no peace till he's under the sea or the sod." And the 
Senechal nodded and strode thoughtfully away towards 
Beaur^ard, while Carr6 went on to Havre Gosselin. 

When he reached the cottage at the head of the 
chasm, he lifted the latch and went in. He was con- 
fronted by a small boy of three or so, who at sound of 
the latch had snatched a stick from the floor, with a 
frown of vast determination on his baby face — an 
odd, meaningful action. 

At sight of Philip Carre, however, the crumpled face 
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relaxed instaDtly, and the youngster launched himself 
at him with a shout of welcome. 

At sound of the latch, too» a girlish figure had started 
up from the lit-de-fouaille in the comer by the hearth 
— the great square couch built out into the room and 
filled with dried bracken, the universal lounge in the 
islands and generally of a size large enough to accom- 
modate the entire family. 

Tliis was Carry's daughter, Rachel, Martel's wife. 
Her face was very comely. She was the island beauty 
when Martel married her, and much sought after, 
which made her present state the more bitter to con- 
template. Her face was whiter even than of late, at 
the moment, by reason of the dark circles of suffering 
round her eyes, and the white cloth bound round her 
head. She sat up and looked at her father, with the 
patient expectancy of one who had endured much and 
doubted still what might be in store for her. 

Carr£ gripped the small boy's two hands in his big 
brown one, and the youngster with a shout threw back 
his body and planted his feet on his grandfather's leg 
and walked up him until the strong right arm encircled 
him, and he was seated triumphantly in the crook of 
it Whatever the old man might have against his 
son-in-law, there was no doubt as to his feeling for the 
boy. 

** He is gone," he said, with a grave nod, in response 
to his daughter's questioning look. '"But I misdoubt 
him. You had much better come with me to Belfon- 
taine for a time, Rachel." 
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She shook her head doubtfully. 

^He*s an angiy man, and if he should get back — ** 
said her father. 

** In his right mind he would be sorry — ** 

** I misdoubt him," he said again, with a sombre nod. 
** I shall have no peace if you are here all alone.** 

But she shook her head dismally with no sign of 
yielding. 

** It has been very lonely," he said. ** You and the 
boy—" 

And she looked up at him, and the hunger of his face 
seemed to strike her suddenly. She got up from the 
fern bed and said, **Yes, we will come. My troubles 
have made me selfish." 

**Now, God be praised! You lift a load from my 
heart, Rachel. You will come at once ? Put together 
what you will need and we will take it with us." 

••And the house?" 

^ It will be all safe. If you like I will ask Geoige 
Hamon to give an eye to it while you are away. Per- 
haps — " Perhaps she would decide to remain with 
him at Belfontaine, but experience had taught him to 
go one step at a time rather than risk big leaps when 
he was not sure of his footing. 

So, while she gathered such things as she and the boy 
would need for a few days' stay, he strode back down 
the sunny lane to La Vauroque, to leave word of his 
wishes with Hamon's mother. 

And Philip Carre's heart was easier than it had been 
for many a day, as they wound their way among the 
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great cushions of gorse to his lonely house at Belfon- 
tune. And the small boy was jumping with joy, and 
tbe shadow on his mother's face was lightened some- 
what For when one's life has broken down, and 
untoward circumstances have turned one into a subject 
for ^mpathetic gossip, it is a relief to get away from it 
all, to dwell for a time where the clacking of neighbourly 
tongues cannot be heard, and where sympathy is all 
tbe deeper for finding no expression in words. At 
Betfontaine there was little fear of ovetaight or over- 
bearing, for it lay somewhat apart, and since his daugh- 
ter's marriage, Philip Carr£ bad lived there all alone 
with his dumb man Krok, who assisted him with tbe 
farm and tbe fishing, and their visitors were few and 
far between. 

Now that jumping small boy was myself, and Rachel 
Cmni was my mother, and Philip Carr^ was my grand* 
father. But what 1 have been telling you is only what 
I learned l<Mig afterwards, when I was a grown man. 
and it had become necessary for me to know these 
things in ezplanatifm of others. 



CHAPTER in 

HOW TWO FOUGHT IN THE DARK 

When Geoige Hamon told me the next part of the 
stoiy of those early days, his enjoyment in the recalling 
of certain parts ci it was undisguised. He told it 
with great gusto. 

As he lay that night on the fern-bed in the cottage 
above the chasm, he thought of Rachel Carre, and 
what might have been if MarteFs father had only been 
properly drowned on the Hanois instead of marrying 
the Guernsey woman. Rachel and he might have 
come together, and he would have made her as happy 
as the day was long. And now — his life was empty, 
and Rachel's was broken, — and all because of this 
wretched half-Frenchman, with his knowing ways and 
foreign Ix^uilements. The girls had held him good- 
looking. Well, yes, he was good-looking in a way, 
but it passed his understanding why any Sercq girl 
should want to marry a foreigner while home lads 
were still to be had. He did not think there would be 
much marrying outside the island for some time to 
come, but it was bitter hard that Rachel Carre should 
have had to suffer in order to teach them that lesson. 

Gr-r-r! but he would like to have Monsieur Martel 
up before him just for ten minutes or so, with a clear 

20 
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6eld and no favour. Martel was strong and active, 
it was tnie, but there — he was a drinker, and a Frcncb- 
DUQ at that, and drink doesn't run to wind and a 
Frenchman doesn't run to fists. Very well — say 
twenty mioutes then, and if he — George Hamon — 
did not make Monsieur Martel r^ret ever having 
come to Sercq he wouid deserve all he got and would 
take it without a murmur. 

He was full of such imaginings, when at last he fell 
■sleep, and he dreamt that he and Martel met in a 
lonely place and fought. And so full of fight was he 
that he rolled off the fem-bed and woke with a bump 
on the floor, and regretted that it was only a dream. 
For be had just got Martel's head comfortably under 
his left arm, and was paying him off in full for all he 
had made Rarhel Carr£ suffer, when the bump of hb 
fall put an end to it 

The following night he fell asleep at once, tired with 
a long day's work in the fields. He woke with a start 
about midnight, with the impression of a sound in his 
ears, and lay listening doubtfully. Tliea he perceived 
that his can had not deceived him. There was some- 
ooe in the room, — or something, — and for a moment 
all the superstitions among which he hu<l been bred 
ciawled in his back hair and held his breath. 

Then a hand dropped out of the darkness and 
touched his shoulder, and he sprang at the touch like 
a coiled spring. 

"Diable!" 

It was Martel's voice and usual exclamation, and in 
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a moment Hamon had him by the throat and they were 
whirling over the floor, upsetting the table and scatter- 
ing the chairs, and Geoige Hamon's heart was beating 
like a meny drum at feel of his enemy in the flesh. 

But wrestling blindly in a dark room did not satisfy 
him. That which was in him craved more. He wanted 
to see what he was doing and the full effects of it 

He shook himself free. 

^ Come outside and fight it out like a man — if you 
are one," he panted. ** And we'll see if you can beat 
a man as you can a woman." 

^Allons!" growled Martel. He was in the humour 
to rend and tear, and it mattered little what For the 
authorities in Guernsey, after due deliberation, had 
decided that what was not good enough for Sercq was 
not good enough for Guernsey, and had shipped him 
back with scant ceremony. He had been flung out 
like a sack of rubbish onto the shingle in Havre Grosse- 
lin, half an hour before, had scaled the rough track in 
the dark, with his mouth full of curses and his heart 
full of rage, and Geoige Hamon thanked God that it 
was not Rachel and the boy he had found in the cottage 
that night 

Hamon slipped on his shoes and tied them carefully, 
and they passed out and along the narrow way between 
the tall hedges. The full moon was just showing red 
and sleepy-looking, but she would be white and 
wide awake in a few minutes. The grass was thick 
with dew, and there was not a sound save the growl 
of the surf on the rocks below. 
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Through a gap in the hedge Hamon led the way 
towards Longue Pointe. 

''Here!** he said, as they came on a level piece, and 
rolled up the sleeves of hb guernsey. ^ Put away your 
knife,** and Martel, with a curse at the implication, 
drew it from its sheath at his back and dug it among 
the bracken. 

Then without a word they tackled one another. 
No gripping now, but hard blows fell straight from 
the shoulder, warded when possible, or taken in grim 
silence. They fought, not as men fight in battle, — 
for general principles and with but dim understanding 
of the rights and wrongs of the matter; but with the 
bitter intensity bom of personal wrongs and the desire 
for personal vengeance. To Hamon, Martel repre- 
sented the grievous shadow on Rachel Carry's life. 
To Martel, Hamon represented Sercq and all the con- 
tumely that had been heaped upon him there. 

TTieir faces were set like rocks. Their teeth were 
clenched. They breathed hard and quick — through 
their noses at first, but presently, and of necessity, in 
short, sharp gasps from the chest. 

It was a great fight, with none to see it but the placid 
moon, and so strong was her light that there seemed 
to be four men fighting, two above and two below. 
And at times they all merged into a writhing confusion 
of fierce pantings and snortings as of wild beasts, but 
for the most part they fought in grim silence, broken 
only by the whistle of the wind through their swollen 
Kps, the light thud of their feet on the trampled ground. 
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and the grisly sound of fist on flesh. And they fought 
for love of Rachel Carre, which the one had not been 
able to win and the other had not been able to keep. 

Martel was the bigger man, but Hamon's legs and 
arms had springs of hate in them which more than 
counterbalanced. He was a temperate man, too, and 
in fine condition. He played his man with discretion, 
let him exhaust himself to his heart's content, took 
with equanimity such blows as he could not ward or 
avoid, and kept the temper of his hatred free from 
extravagance till his time came. 

Martel lost patience and wind. Unless he could 
end the matter quickly his chance would be gone. He 
did his best to close and finish it, but his opponent knew 
better, and avoided him warily. They had both re- 
ceived punishment. Hamon took it for Rachel's sake, 
Martel for his sins. His brain was becoming confused 
with Hamon's quick turns and shrewd blows, and he 
could not see as clearly as at first. At times it seemed 
to him that there were two men fighting him. He must 
end it while he had the strength, and he bent to the 
task with desperate fury. Then, as he was rushing 
on his foe like a bull, with all his hatred boiling in his 
head, all went suddenly dark, and he was lying uncon- 
scious with his face in the trodden grass, and George 
Hamon stood over him, with his fists still clenched, 
all battered and bleeding, and breathing like a spent 
horse, but happier than he had been for many a day. 

Martel lay so still that a fear b^an to grow in Hamon 
that he was dead. He had caught him deftty on the 
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temple as he came on. He had heard of men being 
killed by a blow like that He knelt and turned the 
other gingerly over, and felt his heart beating. And 
then the black eyes opened on him and the whites of 
them gleamed viciously in the moonlight, and Hamoo 
stood up, and, after a moment's consideration, strode 
away and kicked about in the bracken till he found the 
other's knife. Then he picked up his jacket and went 
back to the cottage with the knife in one hand and his 
jacket in the other, and went inside and bolted the 
door, which was not a custom in Sercq. 



CHAPTER IV 

HOW BiABTEL RAISED THE CLAMEUR, BUT FOUND NO 

RELIEF 

George ELamon slept heavily that night while Nature 
repaired damages. In the morning he had his head in 
a bucket of water from the well, when he heard foot- 
steps coming up the steep way from the shore, and as 
he shook the drops out of his swollen eyes he saw that 
it was Philip Carre come in from his fishing. 

** Hello, Geoige — ? " and Carre stopped and stared 
at his face, and knew at once that what he had feared 
had come to pass. **He's back then?** 

•*It feels like it" 

** Where did you meet ? " 

'^He came in here in the middle of the night We 
fought on Longue Pointe." 

^'Whereishenow?" 

*' I left him in the grass with his wits out." 

"She'll have no peace till he's dead and buried," 
said Carre, gloomily. 

Then they heard heavy footsteps in the narrow way 
between the hedges, and both turned quickly with the 
same thought in their minds. But it was only Philip 
Tanquerel coming down to see to his lobster pots, and 

S6 
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at sight of Hamon*s face he grinned knowingly and 
drawled, '"Bin falling out o' bed, Greoige?" 

*" Yes. Fell on top of the Frenchman." 

'"Fell heavy, seems to me. He's back then? I 
doubted he'd come if he wanted to." 

Then more steps between the hedges, and Martel 
himself turned the comer and came straight for the 
cottage. 

He made as though he would go in without speaking 
to the others, but George Hamon planted himself in 
the doorway with a curt, **No, you don't! 

'"You refuse to let me into my own house? 

-Yes, I do.' 

* By what right ? 

"^By this!" said Hamon, raising his fist. ''If you 
want any more of it you've only to say so. You're 
outcast. You've no rights here. Get away!" 

'^I claim my rights," said Martel through his teeth, 
and fell suddenly to his knees, and cried, '"Haro! 
Haro! Haro! a I'aide mon prince! On me fait 
tort" 

The three men looked doubtfully at one another, 
for a moment, for this old final appeal to a higher 
tribunal, in the name of RoUo, the first old Norseman 
Duke, dead though he was thb nine hundred years, 
was still the law of the islands and not to be infringed 
with impunity. 

All the same, when the other sprang up and would 
have passed into the cottage, Hamon declined to move, 
and when Martel persisted, he struck at him with 
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his fist, and it looked as though the fight were to be 
renewed. 

^He makes Clameur, Geoige," said Philip Tan- 
querel, remonstratively. 

'' He may make fifty Clameurs for me. Let him go 
to the Seneehal and the Greffier and lay the matter 
before them. He's not coming in here as long as I've 
got a fist to lift against him." 

**You refuse?" said Martel, blackly. 

'*You had better go to the Greffier," said Philip 
Carre. '*The Court will have to decide it" 

** It is my house." 

** I'm in charge of it, and I won't give it up till the 
Seneehal teUs me to. So there!" said Hamon. 

Martel turned on his heel and walked away, and 
the three stood looking after him. 

"I'm not sure — " b^an Tanquerel, in his slow, 
drawling way. 

"You're only a witness, anyway, Philip," said 
Hamon. "I'm the oppressor, and if he comes again 
I'll give him some more of what he had last night 
He may Haro till he's hoarse, for me. Till the Sene- 
ehal bids me go I stop here," and Tanquerel shrugged 
his shoulders and went off down the slope to his pots. 

"More trouble," said Carre, gloomily. 

" We'll meet it — with our fists," said Hamon, cheer- 
fully. " M. le Seneehal is not going to be browbeaten 
by a man he's flung out of the island." 

And so it turned out. The cutter had brought M. 
Le Masurier a letter from the authorities in Guernsey 
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which pleased him not at all. It informed him that 
Maiiel. having luarricd into Sercq and settled on 
Serrq, belonged to Sercq, and they would have none 
of him, and were accordingly sending him home again. 

WTien Mariel appeared to lodge his complaint, and 
claim the old Ulaad right to cessation of oppression 
and trial of hia cause, M. le Senechal was prepared for 
him. It was not the man's fault that he was back on 
Ibrir hands and he said nothing about that. As to his 
eomplainl. however, he drew a rigid line between tlic 
past and the future. In a word, he declined to inter- 
fere in the matter of the cottage until the case should 
be tried and the court should give its ju<lgment. 

"Hamon must not, of course, interfere with you any 
further. But neither must you interfere with him," 
■aid the wise man. " If you should do so he retains 
the right that ever)' man has of defending himself, and 
will doubtless exercise it." 

At which, when he heard it, George smiled crookedly 
through his swollen lips and half-closed eyes, and 
&lar1«-l found htiiLsclf out in the cold. 

He reconnoitred nt u safe distance several times 
during the day. but each time found Hamon smoking 
bin pipe in the doonvar, with a show of enjo^'mcnt 
which his cut lips did not in reality permit. 

He stole down in the dark and quietly tried the 
bolted door, but got only a sarcastic grunt for hit pains. 

He tried to get a lodging elsewhere, but no one wouki 
leceJTe him. 

He begged for fooil. No one would give him a 
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crust, and everyone he asked kept a watchful eye on 
him until he was clear of the premises. 

He pulled some green com, and husked it between 
his hands, and tried to satisfy his complaining stomach 
with that and half-ripe blackberries. 

He crept up to a farmsteading after dark, intent on 
eggs, a chicken, a pigeon, — anything that might stay 
the clamour inside. The watchdogs raised such a riot 
that he crept away again in haste. 

The hay had been cut in the churchyard. That was 
No Man's Land, and none had the right to hunt him 
out of it. So he made up a bed alongside a great 
square tomb, and slept there that night, and scared 
the children as they went past to school next morning. 

One of the cows at Le Port gave no milk that day, 
and Dame Vaudin pondered the matter weightily, and 
discussed it volubly with her neighbours, but did not 
tiy their remedies. 

During the day he went over to Little Sercq in hopes 
of snaring a rabbit But the rabbits understood him 
and were shy. When he found himself near the Crom- 
lech it suggested shelter, and creeping in to curl him- 
self up for a sleep, he came unexpectedly on a baby 
rabbit paralysed with fear at the sight of him. It was 
dead before it understood what was happening. He 
tore it in pieces with his fingers and ate it raw. They 
found its skin and bones there later on. 

Under the stimulus of food his brain worked again. 
There was no room for him in Sercq, that was evident 
He was alien, and the clan spirit was too strong for him. 
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He crept back across the Couple in the daric, and 
passed a man there who bade him good-night, not 
knowing till afterwaids who he was. 

Next morning, whai Philip Carr6 came in from his 
fishing and climbed the zig-zag above Havre Gosselin, 
be was surprised at the sight of George Hamon smok- 
ing in the doorway of the cottage. 

*• Why, George, I thought you were off fishing," he 
said. 

**Why, then?** 

''Your boat's away." And Hamon was leaping 
down the zig-zag before he had finished, while Carr6 
followed more slowly. But no amount of anxious 
staring across empty waters will bring back a boat that 
b not there. The boat was gone and Paul Martel 
with it, and neither was seen again in Sercq. 

For many months Rachel Carr^ lived in instant fear 
of his unexpectedly turning up again. But he never 
came, and in time her mind found rest. The peace 
and aloofness of Belfontaine appealed to her, and at 
her father's uigent desire she stayed on there, and 
gave herself wholly to the care of the house and the 
training of her boy. The name of Martel with its 
unpleasant memories was quietly dropped, and in 
time came to be almost forgotten. The small boy 
grew up as Phil Carr6, and knew no other name. 

I am assured that he was a fine, sturdy little fellow, 
and that he took after his grandfather in looks and 
disposition. And his grandfather and Krok delighteil 
in him, and fed his hungry little mind from their own 
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hard-won experiences, and taught him all their craft 
as he grew able for it, so that few boys of hb age could 
handle boat and nets and lines as he could. And 
Philip the elder, being of an open mind through his 
early travels, and believing that God was more like 
to help them that helped themselves than otherwise, 
made him a fearless swimmer, whereby the boy gained 
mighty enjoyment and sturdy health, and later on 
laiger things still. 

But it was his mother who led him gently towards 
the higher things, and opened the eyes of hb under- 
standing and the doors of his heart She taught him 
more than ever the schoolmaster could, and more than 
most boys of his day knew. So that in time he came 
to see in the storms and calms, more than simply bad 
times and good; and in the clear blue sky and stany 
dome, in the magical unfoldings of the dawn and the 
matchless pageants of the sunset, more than mere 
indications of the weather. 

Yet, withal, he was a very boy, full of life and the 
joy of it, and in their loving watchfulness over his 
development his mother and grandfather lost sight 
almost of the darker times out of which he had come, 
and looked only to that which he might in time come 
to be. 



CHAPTER V 

HOW CARETTE AND I WERE HOT AND GIRL TOGETHER 

I SUPPOSE I could fill a great book with my recollec- 
tioDS erf those wonderful days when I was a boy of 
twelve and Carette Le Marchant was a girl of ten, and 
far and away the prettiest girl on Sercq, — or on 
Guernsey or Jersey either, for that matter, I'll wager. 
And at that time I would have fought on the spot any 
boy not too visibly beyond me who dared to hold any 
other opinion. 

My mother and my grandfather did not by any 
means approve my endless battles, I am bound to say, 
and I do not think I was by nature of a quarrelsome 
disposition, but it seems to me now that a good deal of 
my time was spent in boyish warfare, and as often as 
not Carette was in one way or anotlier accountable for 
it. Not that herself or her looks could be called in 
question. These spoke for themselves, though I grant 
you she was a fieiy little person and easily provoked. 
If any attack was made on her looks or her doings it 
was usually only for my provocation, as the knights in 
olden times flung down their gauntlets by way of 
challenge. But there were other matters relating to 
Carette, or rather to her family, which I could defend 
only with my fists, and not at all with my judgment 
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even at twelve years old, and only for her sake who 
had, of herself, nothing whatever to do with them. 

For the Le Marchants of Brecqhou were known and 
held in a somewhat wholesome respect of fear, by all 
grown-up dwellers in the islands, from Aldemey to 
Jersey. 

It was not simply that they were bold and successful 
free-traders. Free-trade — or, as some would call it, 
smuggling — was the natural conmierce of the islands, 
and there were not veiy many whose fingers were not 
in the golden pie. My grandfather, Philip Carre, was 
one, however, and he would have starved sooner than 
live by any means which did not commend themselves 
to his own very clear views of right and wrong. The 
Le Marchants had made themselves a name for reck- 
less daring and carelessness of other people's well- 
being when it ran counter to their own, which gave 
them right of way among their fellows but won com- 
ment harsh enough behind their backs. Many a 
strange story was told of them, and as a rule the stories 
lost nothing in the telling. 

But my boyish recollections of Carette — Carterette 
in full, but shortened by everyone to Carette, unless it 
was Aunt Jeanne Falla under very great provocation, 
which did not, indeed, happen often but was not 
absolutely unknown — my recollections of Carette, 
and of my mother, and my grandfather, and Krok, and 
George Hamon, and Jeanne Falla, are as bright 
and rosy as the dawns and sunsets of those earlier 
days. 
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All these seem to have been with me from the veiy 
begiQiiiiig. Tley made up my little world, and Ca- 
rette was the sunlight, — and occaaiotially the light- 
ning, — and the moonlight was my mother, and the 
bright stars were Jeanne Falla and Geoige Hamon, 
while my grandfather was a benevolent power, always 
kind but rather far above me, and Krok was a mysteiy 
man, dearly loved but held in something of awe by 
reason of his strange affliction. 

For Krok could hear and understand all that was 
md to him, even in our island tongue, which was not 
native to him, but be had no speech. The story ran 
that he had been picked off a piece of wreckage, some- 
where off the North African coast, by the ship in which 
my grandfather made his last voyage, veiy many years 
ago. He was very intelligent and quick of hearing, 
but dumb, and it was said that he had been captured 
by Algerine pirates when a boy and had his tongue cut 
out by them. This, however, I was in a position to 
rontndict, for I had once got a glimpse of Krok's 
tcHigue and so knew that he had one, though fais face 
was so covered with hair that one might have doubted 
almost if he even had a mouth. 

He was said to be Spanish. He was said to be 
Scotch. Wherever be was bom, he was by nature an 
honest man and faithful as a dog. My grandfather 
had taken a liking to him, and when he quitted the 
sea, Krok followed him and became his man and served 
hnn faithfully. He could neither read nor write at 
that time, and his only vocal expression was a hoarse 
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croak like the cawing of a crow, and this, combined 
with ample play of head and hand and facial expression 
and hieroglyphic gesture, formed his only means of 
communication with his surroundings. 

The sailors called him Krok, from the sound he 
made when he tried to speak, and Krok he remained. 
In moments of intense excitement he was said to have 
deUvered himself of the word ** Gug ** also, but doubts 
were cast upon this. He was of a placid and obliging 
nature, a diligent and trustworthy woricer, and on the 
whole a cheerful companion with whom one could 
never fall out — by word of mouth, at all events. 

He was short and broad, but veiy powerful, and his 
face, where it was not covered with hair, was seamed 
and meshed with little wrinkles, maybe from pinching 
it up in the glare of the sun as a boy. His eyes were 
brown and very like a dog's, and that was perhaps 
because he could not speak and tried to tell you things 
with them. At times, when he could not make you 
understand, they were full of a straining anxiety, the 
painful striving of a dumb soul for utterance, which 
was veiy pitiful. 

I remember veiy well quite breaking down (Mice, 
when I was a veiy little fellow, and was doing my best 
to explain something I wanted and could not make 
him understand. In my haste I had probably begun 
in the middle and left him to guess the bc^nning. 
Something I had certainly left out, for all I could get 
from Krok was puzzled shakes of the head and anxious 
snappings of the bewildered brown eyes. 
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"O Krok, what a stupid, stupid man you are!" I 
cried at last, and I cao see dow the sudden pained 
pincbiog of the haiiy face and the weUing tears in the 
troubled brown eyes. 

I flung my little arms half round hts big neck and 
hugged myself tight to him, crying, "O Krok, I love 
you!" and he fondled me and patted mc and soothed 
me, and our discussion was forgotten. And after that, 
boy as I was, and as wild and thoughtless as most, I 
do not think I ever wounded Krok's soul again, for it 
was like striking a faithful dog or a horse that was 
doing his best. 

But better times came — to Krok, at all events, — 
when my mother began to teach me my lettets. 

Hiat was in the short, winter days and long evenings, 
wbeo all the west was a shrieking black fury, out of 
wbirb hurtled blasts so overpowering that you could 
lean up against them as against a wall and with no 
more fear of falling, and the roar of great waters was 
never out of our ears. 

In the daytime I would creep to the edge of the cliff, 
and lie flat behind a boulder, and watch by the hour 
the huge white waves as they swept round the Moie 
de Batarde and came ripping along the ragged side of 
Brecqbou like furious white comets, and hurled them- 
selres in thunder on our Moie de Mouton and Tintagcu. 
Then the great granite cliffs and our house up above 
shook with their pounding, and Port a la Jument and 
Pcgwie Bay were all aboil with beaten froth, and the 
salt tpuine came flying over my head in great, sticky 
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gouts and whirled away among the seagulls feeding in 
the fields behind. When gale and tide played the 
same way, the mighty strife between the incoming 
waves and the race of the Gouliot passage was a thing 
to be seen. For the waves that had raced over a thou- 
sand miles of sea split on the point of Brecqhou, and 
those that took the south side piled themselves high in 
the great basin formed by Brecqhou and the Gouliot 
rocks and Havre Gosselin, and finding an outlet through 
the Gouliot Pass, they came leaping and roaring 
through the narrow black channel in a very fury of 
madness, and hurled themselves against their fellows 
who had taken the north side of the island, and there 
below me they fought like giants, and I was never 
tired of watching. 

But in the evenings, when the lamp was lit, and the 
fire of dried gorse and driftwood burnt with coloured 
flames and lightning forks, my grandfather would get 
out his books with a sigh of great content, and Krok 
would settle silently to his work on net or lobster pot, 
and my mother took to teaching me my letters, which 
was not at all to my liking. 

At first I was but a dull scholar, and the letters had 
to be dinned into my careless little head many times 
before they stuck there, and anything was sufficient to 
draw me from my task — a louder blast outside than 
usual, or the sight of Krok's nimble fingers, or of my 
grandfather's deep absorption, which at that time I 
could not at all understand, and which seemed to me 
extraordinaiy and made me think of old Mother Mau- 
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ger, who was said to be ■ witch, and who lost herself 
staring into ber fire just as my grandfather did into 
his bodes. 

My wits were always busy with anjrthiug and eveiy- 
thiog rather than their proper business, but my mother 
was patience itself and drilled things into me till per- 
foive 1 had to learn them, and, either through this 
constant repetition, or from a friendly feeling for 
myself in trouble, KnJc began to take an intelligent 
interest in my lessons. 

He would bring his woric alongside, and listen in- 
tently, and watch the book, and at times would drop 
his wori£ and by main force would turn my head away 
tmnt himself to that which was of more consequence, 
when my mother would nod and smile her thanks. 

And so, as I slowly learned, Krok learned also, and 
very much more quickly, for be had more time than I 
had to think over things, because he wasted none of 
it in talking, and be was more used to thinking than I 
was. And then, to me it was still only drudgeiy, while 
to him it was the opening of a new window to his soul. 

Why, in all these years, he had never learned to read 
and write, — why my grandfather bad ncwr thought 
to leach him, — I cannot tell. Perhaps because my 
mother had learned at the school; periiaps because 
Krok himself had shown no inclination to leani; per- 
haps because, in the earlier days, the scanty little 
farm and the fishing which eked it out took up all the 
men's time and attention. 

However that might be, now that he had begun to 
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learn Krok learned quickly, and the signs of his knowl- 
edge were all over the place. 

He knew all that wonderful west coast of our island 
as well as he knew the fingers of his hand, and before 
long the ground all round the house was strewn about 
with smooth, flat stones on which were scratched the 
letters of the alphabet, which presently, according to 
the pace of my studies indoors, b^an to arrange them- 
selves into words, and so was I encompassed with 
learning, inside and out, as it were, and sucked it in 
whether I would or no. 

Well do I remember the puzzlement in old Krok's 
face when the mischief that dwells in every boy set me 
to changing the proper order of his stones, and the 
eagerness with which he awaited the evening lesson to 
compare the new wrong order of things with his recol- 
lections of the original correct one, and then the mild 
look of reproachful inquiry he would turn upon me. 

But my mother, catching me at it one day, sharply 
forbade me meddling with Krok's studies, and showed 
me the smallness of it, and I never touched one of his 
stones again. 

Both my mother and my grandfather could read 
and speak English, in addition to the Norman-French 
which was the root of our island tongue, and that was 
something of a distinction in those days. He had 
learned it perforce during his early voyagings. He 
had been twice round the world, both times on English 
ships, and he was the kind of man, steady, quiet, 
thoughtful, to miss no opportunities of self-improve- 
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meiit, though I do not think there ever can have been 
a man less desirous of gain. His wants were very few, 
and so long as the farm and the fishing provided us all 
with a sufficioit living, he was satisfied and grateful. 
He saw his neighbours waxing fat all about him, in 
pursuits which he would have starved sooner than 
set his hand to. To them, and according to island 
standards, these things might be right or wrong, but 
to him, and for himself, he had no doubts whatever in 
the matter. 

You see, long ago, in Guernsey, he had come across 
Master Claude Gray, the Quaker preacher, and had 
been greatly drawn to him and the simple high life he 
proclaimed. Frequently, on still Sabbath mornings, 
he would put off in his boat, and, if the wind did not 
serve, would pull all the way to Peter Port, a good 
fourteen miles there and back, for the purpose of 
meeting his friend, and looked on it as a high privil^e. 

When, at times, he took me with him, I, too, looked 
oo it as a mighty privil^e; for Peter Port, even on a 
Sabbath morning, was, to a boy whose life was spent 
within the shadow of the Autelcts, so to speak, a great 
and bustling city, full of people and houses and mys- 
teries, and of course of wickedness, all of which ex- 
cited my liveliest imaginings. 

In the evening we would pull back, or run l)efore 
the west wind if it served, and my grandfather would 
tboiightfuUy con over the gains of the day as another 
m%ht tell the profits of his trading. Master Claude 
Graj was a man of parts, well read, an Englishman, 
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and it was doubtless from him that my grandfather 
drew some of that love of books which distinguished 
him above any man I ever knew on Sercq, not except- 
ing even the Seigneur, or the Sen6chal, or the School- 
master» or the Parson. 

His library consisted of five books which he valued 
b^ond anything he possessed, chiefly on account of 
what was in them and what he got out of them; to 
some extent also, in the case of three of them, for what 
they represented to him. 

The first was a very laige Bible bound in massive 
leather-covered boards, a present from Master Claude 
Gray to his friend, and brother in Christ, Philip Carre, 
and so stated in a veiy fine round hand on the front 
page. It contained a number of laige pictures drawn 
on wood which, under strict injunctions as to care- 
fulness and clean hands and no wet fingers, I was 
occasionally allowed to look at on a winter's Sabbath 
evening, and which always sent me to bed in a melan- 
choly frame of mind, yet drew me to their inspection 
with a most curious fascination when the next chance 
offered. 

Another was Mr. John Bunyan's ''Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress," abo with woodcuts of a somewhat terrifying 
aspect, yet not devoid of lively fillips to the imagi- 
nation. 

Then there was a truly awful volume, ** Fox's Book 
of Martyrs," with pictures which wrought so upon me 
that I used to wake up in the night shrieking with 
terror, and my mother forbade any further study of 
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it; though Krok, when he came to be able to read, would 
hang over it by the hour, spelling out all the dreadful 
stories with his big forefinger and noting every smallest 
detail of the pictured tortures. 

These two my grandfather had bought in Peter Port 
at a sale, together with a copy of Jean de la Fontaine's 
Tables Choisies" in French, with delightful pictures 
of all the talking beasts. 

And — crowning glory from the purely literary point 
of view — a massive volume of Plays by William 
Shakespeare, and to this was attached a history and 
an inscription of which my grandfather, in his quiet 
way, was not a little proud. 

When the Valentine^ East Indiaman, went ashore 
on Brecqhou in the great autumn gale, the year before 
I was bom, — that was before the Le Marchants set 
themselves down there, — my grandfather was among 
the first to put out to the rescue of the crew and pas- 
sengers. He got across to Brecqhou at risk of his 
life, and, from his knowledge of that ragged coast and 
its currents, managed to float a line down to the sink- 
ing ship by means of which every man got safe ashore. 
There was among them a rich merchant of London, 
a Mr. Peter MulhoUand, and he would have done much 
for the man who had saved all their lives. 

** I have done naught more than my duty," said my 
grandfather, and would accept nothing. 

But Mr. MulhoUand stopped with him for some 
days, while such of the caigo as had floated was being 
gathered from the shores — and, truth to tell, from 
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the houses — of Sercq, that is to say some portion of 
it, for some went down with the ship and in some of 
the houses there are silken hangings to this day. And 
the rich Englishman came to know what manner of 
man my grandfather was and his tastes, and some time 
after he had gone there came one day a great parcel 
by the Guernsey cutter, addressed to my grandfather, 
and in it was that splendid book of Shakespeare's 
plays which, after his Bible, became his greatest de- 
light An inscription, too, which he read religiously 
every time he opened the book, though he must have 
known every curl of every letter by heart. 

It was a wonderful book, even to look at When 
I grew learned enough to read it aloud to him and my 
mother and Krok of a winter's night, I came by de- 
grees, though not by any means at first, to understand 
what a very wonderful book it was. 

When one's reading is limited to five books it is 
well that they should be good books. Every one of 
those books I read through aloud from b^inning to 
end, not once but many times, except indeed the long 
lists of names in the Bible, which my grandfather said 
were of no profit to us, and some other portions which 
he said were beyond me, and which I therefore made 
a point of reading to myself, but got little benefit from. 

But to these books, and to the habit of reading them 
aloud which impressed them greatly on my memory, 
and to my own observation of men and things and 
places through the eyes which these books helped to 
open, and to the wise words of my grandfather, and 
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the quiet faithful teaching of my mother, and to all 
that old Krok taught me without ever speaking one 
word — I know that I owe everything, and that is 
why it was necessary to tell you so much about them. 
If the telling has wearied you, I am sorry. For 
myself, I like to think back upon it all, and to trace 
the beginnings of some things of which I have seen 
the endings, and of some which are not ended yet, 
thank God! — and to find, in all that lies between, 
the signs of a power that is beyond any power of man*s, 
and is, indeed, and rightly I think, beyond even the 
power of any man's full understanding. 



CHAPTER VI 

BOW CABBTTB CAUE BT HER GOLDEN BRIDGB 

And Carette — 

I recall her in those days id a thousand different 
circumstances, and always like the sunlight or tbc 
lightning, gleaming, sparkling, flashing. For she could 
be as steadily radiant as the one and as unexpectedly 
fickle as the other, and I do not know that I liked her 
any the less on that account, though truly it made her 
Done too easy to deal with at times. Her quick changes 
and childish vagaries kept one at all events very much 
alive and in a state of constant expectation. And 
whenever I think of her I thank God for Jeanne Falla, 
and all that that wisest and sharpest and tenderest 
of women was able to do for her. 

For, you see, Carette was peculiarly circumstanced, 
and might have gone to waste but for her aunt Jeanne. 

Her mother died when she was six years old, after 
four years' life on Brecqhou, and Carette was left to 
be utterly spoiled by her father and six big brothers, 
wild and reckless men all of them, but all, I am sure, 
with tender spots in their hearts for the lovely child 
who seemed so out of place among them, though for 
anyone outside they had tittle thought or care. 

My own thoughts delight to linger back among these 
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earlier scenes before the more tiTuig times came. If 
you will let me, I will tty to picture Carette to you as 
I see her in my mind's eye, and I can see her as she was 
thai as clearly as though it were yesterday. 

I see a girl of ten, of alight, graceful figure, and of 
so active a nature that if you found her quite still you 
feared at once that something was wrong with her. 

Her face was very charming, browned richly with 
the kiss of sun and wind, and without a freckle, yet 
not so brown as to hide the rich colour of her feelings, 
which swept across her face as quickly as the cloud- 
shadows across the spariding face of the sea. 

Her eyes were large and dark — all alight with the 
joy of life; sparkling with fun and mischief; blazing 
forked lightnings at some offence, fancied as often as 
not; big with entreaty that none could refuse; more 
rarely — in those days — deep with sober thought; 
but always — shining, sparkling, blazing, entreating — 
the most wonderful and fascinating eyes in the worid 
to the boy at her side, on whom they shone and sparkled 
and blazed and entreated, and moulded always to her 
imperious little will. 

A sturdy boy of twelve, short if anything for his age 
at that time, though later he grew to full Sercq height 
and something over; but strong and healthy, with a 
pair of keen blue eyes, and nothing whatever distinctive 
about his brawn face, unless it was a touch of the in- 
flexible hooes^ which had been diligently instilled 
into him from the time he was three years old. Per- 
bapa also some Uttle indication of the stubborn 
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determination which must surely have come from his 
grandfather, and which some pe<^le called obstioacy. 

Anyway the girl trusted him implicitly, ruled bim 
imperiously, quarreUed with him at times but never 
beyond reason, and always quickly made it up again, 
and in so delightful a fashion that one remembered 
the quarrel no more but only the making-up, — beamed 
upon Imn then more graciously than before, and looked 
to him for certain help in every time of need. 

Inseparables these two, except when the Gouliot 
waters were in an evil humour and rendered the passage 
impossible, for her home was on Brecqhou and his 
was on Sercq. Fortunately for their friendship, Auut 
Jeanne F&lla lived on Sercq also, and Carette was as 
often to be found at Beaumanoir as at her father's 
house on Brecqhou, and it was to her father's liking 
that it should be so. For he and the boys were often 
all sway for days at a time, and on such occasions, as 
they started, they would drop Carette on the rough 
shore of Havre Gosselin, or set her hands and feet in 
the iron rings that scaled the bald face of the rock, and 
up she would go like a goat, and away to the welcome 
of the house that was her second and better home. 
What Carette would have been without Aunt Jeanne 
I cannot imagine; and so — all thanks to the sweet, 
sharp sou] who took her mother's place. 

See these two, then, as th^ lay in the sweet short 
herbage of Tintageu or Moie de Mouton, chins on fist, 
crisp light hair close up alongside floating brown curls, 
caps or hats scorned impediments to rapid motion. 
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bare heets kicking up emotionally behind, as they sur- 
veyed their little worid, and watched the distant ships, 
and dreamed dreams and saw visions. 

Very clear in my memoiy is one such day, by reason 
of the fact that it was the beginning of a new and highly 
aatisfactoiy state of matters between the boy and the 
giri. 

Carette, you understand, was practically prisoner 
on Brecqhou except at such times as the higher powers, 
for good reasons of their own, put her ashore on Sercq. 
And, often as this happened, there were still many 
times when she would have been there but could not 

She had startled her companion more than once by 
wild threats of swimming the Gouliot, which is a fool- 
hardy feat even for a man, for the dark passage is 
rarely free from coiling undercurrents which play with 
a man as though he were no more than a piece of sea- 
weed, and tiy even a strong swimmer's nerve and 
strength. And when she spoke so, the Ix^ took her 
sharply to task, and drew most horrible pictures of her 
dead white body tumbling about among the Autelets, 
or being left stranded in the rock pools by Port du 
Moulin, nibbled by crabs and lobsteis and pecked by 
hungry gulls, or, maybe, lugged into a sea-cave by a 
giant devil-fish and ripped into pieces by his pitiless 
hooked beak. 

At all of which the silvery little voice would say, 
"Pooh!" but all the same the slim little figure would 
shiver in the hot sunshine inside its short blue tios^- 
woolaey frock, and the dark eyes would grow larger 
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tliao ever at the prospect, especially at the ripping 
by the giant pieuvre in which they both believed de- 
voutly, and eventually she would promise not to throw 
her young life away. 

** But all the same, Phil, I do feel like trying it when 
I want to come over and they won't let me." 

And — " Don't be a silly," the boy would say. " If 
you go and get yourself drowned, in any stupid way 
like that, Caiette, I'll never speak to you again as long 
aa I live." 

They were lying so one day on the altar rock behind 
Tintageu, the boy gazing dreamily into the vast void 
past the distant Casquets, where, somewhere beyond 
and beyond, lay England, the land of many wonders, 

— England, where the mighty folks had lived of whom 
he had read in his grandfather's great book of plays, — 
and strange, wild notions he had got of the land and 
the people; England, where they used to bum men 
and women at the stake, and pinch them with hot 
irons, and sting them to death with bees, and break 
them in pieces on wheels — a process he did not quite 
undeistand, though it seemed satisfactorily horrible; 
England, which was always at war with Prance, and 
was constantly winning great fights upon the sea; 
England, of whom they were proud to be a part, though 

— somewhat confusingly to twelve years old — their 
own ordinary speech was French — a wonderful place 
that England, bigger even than Guernsey, his grand- 
father said, and so it must be true. And sometime, 
maybe, he would sail across the sea and see it all for 
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binuelf , and the great city of London which was bigger 
even than Peter Port, though that indeed seemed 
ahnost past belief and the boy had hb doubts. 

He told Carette of England and London at tunes, 
and drew so wildly on his imagination — yet came so 
very far from the reali^ — that Carette flatly denied 
the possibilities of such things, and looked upon bim 
as a romancer of parts, though she put it more briefly. 

She herself lay facing west, gazing longingly at 
Henn and Jethou, with the long line of Guerns^ 
behind. Guernsey bounded her aspirations. Some- 
time she was to go with Aunt Jeanne to Guernsey, and 
then she would be level with Phil, and be able to take 
him down when he boasted loo wildly of its wonderful 
streets and houses and shops. 

Suddenly she stiffened, as a cat does at distant sight 
of a mouse, gazed bard, sat up, jumped to her feet and 
hegut to dance excitedly as was her way. 

" Phil ! Phil ! " and the boy's eyes were on the object 
at which her dancing finger pointed vaguely. 

"A boat!" said be, jumping with excitement also, 
for the boat Carette had sighted was evidently astray, 
and, moreover, it was, as they oould easily see, even at 
that distance, no inland boat, but a stranger, a waif, 
and so lawful prey and treasure- trove if they could 
secure it. 

"Oh, Phil! Get it! I want it! It's just what Pve 
been wanting all my life!" 

It was a mere yellow cockleshell of a thing, almost 
round, and progressing, with wind and tide, equally 
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well bow or stern foremost, its holding cspacify a man 
and a half maybe, or say two children. 

It came jp^ling slowly along, like a Boating patch 
of sunlight, among the sun-glints, and eveiy joggle 
brought it nearer to the grip of the current that was 
swirling south through the Gouliot. Once caught in 
the foaming race, ten chances to one it would be smashed 
like an ^gshell on some black outreaching fang of the 
locks. 

The boy took in all the chances at a glance and sped 
off across the narrow neck to the mainland, tore along 
the chff round Pegane and Port k la Jument, then away 
past the head of Saut de Juan, and down the cliff side 
to where the black shelves overhang the backwater of 
the Gouliot 

He shed his guernsey during the safe passage between 
Jument and Saut de Juan. The rest of bis clothing, 
one garment all told, he thoughtfully dropped at the 
top of the cliff before he took to the shelves. The girl 
gathered his things as she ran, and danced excitedly 
with them in her arms as she saw his white body launch 
out from the lowest shelf far away below her, and go 
wrestling through the water like a tiny white frog. 

They had travelled quicker than the careless boat, 
and he was well out among the first writhings of the 
Race before it came bobbing merrily towards him. 
She saw his white aim flash up over the yellow side 
and he hung there panting. Then slowly he worked 
round to the fat stem, and hauled himself cautiously 
on board, and stood and waved a cheerful hand to her. 
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Then ahe saw him pick up a small piece of board 
from the flooring of the boat and tiy to paddle back 
into the slack water. And she saw, too, that it waa 
too late. The Race had got hold of the cockleshell 
and a piece of board would never make it let go. Oars 
might, but there were no oars. 

She danced wildly, saw him give up that attempt 
and paddle boldly out, instead, into the middle of the 
coiling waters, saw him turn the cockleshell's blunt 
nose straight for the Pass, and stand watchfully amid- 
ships with his board poised to keep her to a true course 
if that might be. 

The passage of the Race is no easy matter even with 
oars and strong men's hands upon them. A cockle- 
shell and a board were but feeble things and the girl 
knew it, and, dancing wildly all the time because she 
could not stand still, looked each second lo see the 
tiny craft flung aside and cracked on the jagged rocks. 

But. with a great raking putt here, and a mighty 
sweep there, kneeling now, and now standing with one 
foot braced against the side for leverage, the boy man- 
aged in some marvellous way lo keep his cockleshell in 
midstream. The girt watched them go roc-king down 
the dark way, and then sped off across the headland 
towards Havre Gosselin. She got there just in time to 
see a boat with two strong rowers plunging out into the 
Race past Pierre au Norman, and knew that the boy 
was safe, and then she slipped and tumbled down the 
ngzag to meet them when they came in. The boy 
would want his clothes, and she wanted to see her 
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boat. For of course it would be hers, and now abe 
would be able to come across from Brecqhou whenever 
she wished. 

The matter was Dot settled quite so easily as that, 
however. 

She waa dancing eagerly among the big round stones 
<H) the shore of Havre Gosselin, when the boat came in, 
with the cockleshell in tow and the small boy sitting 
in it, with hb chin on his knees and shaking still with 
excitement and chills. 

"AU the same, mon gars, it was foolishness, for you 
m^ht have been drowned," said the older man of the 
two, as they drew in to the shore, and the other man 
nodded agreement 

"I — w-w-wanted it for C-C-Carette," chittered the 
bc^. 

"Yes, yes, we know. But — And then there b M. 
le Seigneur, you understand." 

" But, Monsieur Parr^," cried the small girl remon- 
stratively, " it would never have come in if Phil had 
not gone for it It woukl have got smashed in the 
Gouliot or gone right past and been lost And, be- 
sides, I do so want it" 

"All the same, little one, the Seigneur's rights must 
be respected. You'd better go and tell him about it 
and ask him — " 

" I will, mon Gyu ! " and she was off up the zigzag 
before he had finished. 

And it would have been a very different man from 
Peter le Pelley who could refuse the bf^ilement of 
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Carette's wistful daric eye», when her heart was set od 
ber own way, as it generally was. 

The Seigneur, indeed, had no special liking for the 
I<e MarcbaDls, whu had sat themselves down in his 
island of Brecqhou without so much as a by-your- 
leave or thank you. Stilt, the island was of little use 
to him, and to oust them would have been to incur the 
ill'will of men notorious for the payment of scores in 
kind, so he suffered them without opposition. 

Carette told us afterwards tliat the Seigneur stroked 
ber hair, when she had told all her story and proffeiett 
her request, assuring him at the same time that the 
little boat would be of no use to him whatever, as it 
could not possibly hold him. 

" And what do you want with il. little one ? " he asked. 

"To come over from Brecqhou whenever I want, 
M. le Seigneur, if you please." 

" My faith, I think you will be better on Sercq than 
on Brecqhou. But you will be getting drowned yourself 
io the Gouliot, and that would be a sad pi^," said 
the Seigneur. 

" But I can swim, M. le Seigneur, and I will be very, 
■very careful." 

"Well, well! You can have the boat, child. But 
if any ill comes of it, remember, I shall feel myself to 
blame. So be careful for my sake also." 

And ao the yellow cockleshell became Carette's 
golden bridge, and thereafter her comings and goings 
knew no bounds but her own wilful will and the states 
of the tides and the weather. 
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Krok's ideas in the matter of seignetirial rights of 
flotsam aod jetsam were by do means as strict as his 
master's, especiaUy where Carette was concerned. In 
his mute, d<^-Iike way he worshipped Carette. In 
case of need, he would, I believe, have given his left 
hand in her service; and the right, I think he would 
have kept for himself and me. He procured from 
somewhere a great beam of ship's timber, and with 
infinite labour fixed it securely in a crevice of the rocks, 
high up by the Gale de Jacob, with one end projecting 
over the shelving rocks below. Then, with rope and 
pulley from the same ample storehouse, he showed 
Carette how she could, with her own unaided strength, 
hitch on her cockleshell and haul it up the cliffside 
out of reach of the hungriest wave. He made her a 
pair of tiny sculls too, and thenceforth she was freie of 
the seas, and she flitted to and fro, and up and down 
that rugged western coast, till it was all an open book 
to her. But so venturesome was she, and so utterly 
heedless of danger, that we all went in fear for her, 
and she laughed all our fears to scorn. 



CHAPTER Vn 

HOW I SHOWED ONE THE WAT TO THE BOOnQtriS 

Anotheb Bceoe stands out very sharply in my recol- 
lection of the b«^ and girl of those early days, from 
the fact that it gave our island folk a saying which 
lasted a geoeraUon, and whenever I heard the saying 
it brought the whole matter back to me. 

"Show him the way to the Boutiques," became, in 
those days, equivalent to ** mislead him — trick him — 
deceive him " — and thli was how it came about 

I can xee the boy creeping slowly along the south 
side of Brccqhou in a boat which was big enough to 
make him look very small. It was the smaller of the 
two boats belonging to the fann, but it was heavily 
laden with vraic. There had been two days of storm, 
the port at Brecqhou was full of the floating seaweed, 
and the fields at Belfontainc hungered for it Philip 
Carr£ and Krok and the small boy bad been busy 
with it since the early morning, and many boat loads ' 
bad been carried to Port a la Jument as long as the 
flood served for the passage of the Gouliot, and since 
then, into Havre Gosseltn for further transport when 
the tide turned. 

The weather was close and heavy still, sulky look- 
up, as though it contemplated another outbreak before 
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settling to its usual humour. Tliere was no sun, and 
now aod again drifts of gbostjy haze trailed over the 
long sullen waves. 

But the small boy knew ever; rock on the shore of 
Brecqhou, and the more deadly ones that lay ia the 
tideway outside, just below the surface, aad whuffed 
and growled at him as he passed. His course shaped 
itself like that of bird or fish, without apparent obser- 
vation. 

The boat was heavy, but his bare hrown arms worked 
the single oar over the stem like tireless little machines, 
and his body swung rhythmically from side to side to 
add its weight to his impulse. 

He kept well out round Pente-a-Fouille with its 
jagged teeth and circles of sweltering foam. The tide 
was rushing south through the Gouliot Pass like a mill- 
race. It drove a bold furrow into the comparatively 
calm waters beyond, a furrow which leaped and writhed 
and spat like a tortured snake with the agonies of the 
narrow passage. And presently it sank into twisting 
coils, all spattered and marbled with foam, and came 
weltering up from conflict with the rocks below, and 
then hurried on to further torment along the teeth of 
Little Sark. 

At the first lick of the race on his boat's nose, the 
small boy drew in his oar without ever looking round, 
dropped it into the rowlock, fitted the other oar, and 
bent his sturdy back to the fight. 

The twisting waters carried him away in a long swirl- 
ing slant He pulled steadily on and paid no heed, 
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and in due course was spat out on the other side of tbe 
nee into tbe smooth water under lee of Longue Pointe. 
Then he turned his boat's oose to the north and pulled 
through tbe slack in the direction of Havre Gosselin. 

He was edging slowly round Pierre au Nonnan, 
where a whip of tbe current caught him for a moment, 
when a merry shout carried hb chin to his shoulder 
in time to see, out of the comer of bis eye, a small white 
body flash from a black ledge above the surf into the 
coiUng waters beyond. He stood up facing tbe bows 
and held tbe boat, till a brown head bobbed up among 
the writhing coib. Then a slim white arm with a 
little brown hand swept the long hair away from a pair 
of dancing eyea, and the swimmer came slipping through 
the water like a seal. 

But suddenly, some stronger coil of the waters below 
caught the glancing white limbs. They sprawled awry 
frmn their stroke, a startled l<M>k dimmed the dancing 
ej-es with a strain of fear. 

"Phil?" 

And in a moment the boy in the boat bad drawn in 
his oan, and kicked off hb shoes, and was ploughing 
sturdily through the belching coQs. 

"You're all right, Carette," he cried, as he drove 
up alongside, and the swimmer grasped hurriedly at 
hb extended arm. " We've done stiffer bits than tbb. 
Now — rest a minute! — AU right? — Come on then 
for the boat. Here you are! — Hang on til) I get in!" 

He drew himself up slowly, and hung for a moment 
while the water poured out of hu clothes. Tlien, 
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with a heave and a wild kick in the air, he was aboard, 
and turned to assist his companion. He grasped the 
little brown hands and braced his foot against the gun- 
wale. "Now!" and she came up over the side like 
a lovely white elf and sank panting among the golden 
brown coils of vraic. 

"It was silly of you to jump in there, you know," 
said the boy over his shoulder, as he sat down to his 
oars and headed for Pierre au Noiman again. "The 
race is too strong for you. Fve told you so before." 

" You do it yourself," she panted. 

"I'm a boy and I'm stronger than you." 

"I can swim as fast as you." 

" But I can last longer and the race is too strong for 



"B'en! I knew you'd pick me up." 

"Well, don't you ever do it when I'm not here, or 
some day the black snake will get you and you'll never 
come up again." 

He was pulling steadily now through the back water 
of Havre Gosselin; — past the iron clamps let into the 
face of the rock, up and down which the fishermen 
climbed like flies; — past the moored boats; — avoid- 
ing hidden rocks by the instinct of constant usage, till 
his boat slid up among the weed-cushioned boulders 
of the shore, and he drew in his oars and laid them 
methodically along the thwarts. 

The smaU girl jumped out and wallowed in the 
wann lip of the tide, and finally squatted in it with 
her brown hands clasped round her pink-white knees 
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— unabaahed, uDBshamed, absolutely innoccDt of any 
possible Decessify for eitber — as lovely a picture as 
all those coasts could show. 

Her long hair, daik with the water, hung in wet 
rats' tails on her slim white shoulders, which were 
just flushed with the uip of the sea. The clear dn^ 
sparkled ou her pretty brown face like pearls and dia- 
monds, and seemed loth to fall. Her little pink toes 
curled up out of the creamy wash to look at her. 

"Where are your things?" asked the boy. 

"In the cave yonder." 

" Go and get dressed," he s»d, looking down at 
her with as little thought of unseemliness as she her- 
self. 

"Not at all. I'm quite warm." 

" Well, I'm going to dry my things," and be b^an 
to wiiggle out of his knitted blue guernsey. "Also," 
be said, following up a previous train of thought, " let 
me tell you there are devil-6sh about here. One came 
up with one of our pots yesterday," 

"Pooh! I killed one with a stick this morning. 
They're only baby ones; comme r&." and sbe measured 
about two inches between her little pink patnu. 

"Tbb one was so big," and be indicated a yard or 
so between the flapping sleeves of the guems^ in which 
bis head was still involved. 

" I don't believe you, Phil Carri," sbe said with 
wide eyes. "You're juat trying to frighten me." 

"All right! Just you wait till cme catches hold of 
your 1^ when you're out swimming all by yourself. 
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If I'd known you'd be so silly I'd never have taught 
you." 

" You didn't teach me. You only dated me in and 
showed me how." 

"WeU, then! And if I hadn't you'd never have 
leamt." 

** Maybe I would. Someone elae would have taught 
me." 

"Who then?" 

And to that she had no answer. For if the good 
God intends a man to drown it b going against His 
will to try to thwart him by learning to swim, — such. 
at all events, was the very prevalent belief in those 
parts, and is so to this day. 

As soon as the boy was free of his clothes, he spread 
them neatly to the sun on a big boulder, and with a 
whoop went skipping over the stones into the water, 
till he fell full length with a splash and began swimming 
vigorously seawards. The small girl sat watching 
him for a minute and then skipped in after him, and 
the cormorants ceased their diving and the seagulls their 
wheelings and mewings, and all gathered agitatedly 
on a rock at the further side of the bay, and wondered 
what such shouts and laughter might portend. 

But suddenly the boy broke off short in his sporting, 
and paddled noiselessly, with his face straining sea- 
wards. 

"What is it then, Phil? Has the big pieuvre got 
hold of your leg?" cried the girl, as she splashed up 
towards him. 
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He niaed a dripping hand to silence her, and while 
the daric eyes were stiU widening with suiprise, a dull 
boom came rolling along the wind over the cliffs of 
Brecqhou. 

"A gun," said the boy, and turned and headed 
swiftly for the shore. 

"Wait for me, Phil!" cried the girl, as she skipped 
over the stones like a sunbeam and disappeared into 
the black mouth of the cave. 

"Quick then!" as he wrestled with bis half-dried 
clothes, still sticky with the sea water. 

He was fixing the iron bar, which served as anchor 
for his boat, under a big boulder, when she joined him. 
still buttoning her skirt, and they sped together up the 
hazardous path which led up to La Pr^gond^. He 
gave her a helping hand now and again over difficult 
bits, but they had no breath for words. They reached 
the lop panting like hounds, but the boy turned at 
ODce through the fields to the left and never stopped 
tin he dropped spent on the short turf of the headland 
by Saut de Juan. 

"Ah!" he gasped, and sighed with vast enjoyment, 
and the giri stared wide-eyed. 

Down Great RusscI, between them and Heim, two 
great ships were driving furiously, with every sail at 
fullest stretch and the white waves boiling under their 
bows. Further out. beyond the bristle of reefs and 
islets which stretch in a menacing line to the north of 
Herm, another stately vessel was manoeuvring in 
advance of — 
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" One — two — three — four — five — six," counted 
the boy, "and each one as big as herself." 

Evety now and again came the sullen boom of her 
guns and answering booms from her puraueis. 

"Six to one!" breathed the boy, quivering like a 
pointer. "And she's terrible near the rocks. Bon 
Gyu! but she'll be on them! She'll be on them 
sure," and he jumped up and danced in bis excitement 
"You can't get her through there! — Ay-ee!" and he 
funnelled his hands to shout a warning across three 
miles of sea in the teeth of a westerly breeze. 

"Silly!" said the girl from the turf where she sat 
with her hands round her knees. "Tbqr can't hear 
you!" 

"Oh guyable! Oh bon Gyu!" and he stood stiff 
and stark as the great ship narrowed as she turned 
toward them suddenly, and came threading her way 
through the bristling rocks, in a way that passed belief 
and set the hair in the nape of the boy's neck crawl- 
ing with apprehension. 

"Platte Boue!" he gasped, as she came safely past 
that danger. "Grand Amfroque!" and he began to 
dance. 

"Founiais!" and she came out into Great Russel 
with a glorious sweep, shook herself proudly to the 
other track, and went foaming past the Equetelees 
and the Grands Bouillons, swept round the south of 
Jethou, and b^an short tacking for Peter Port in 
wake of her consorts. 

Since the guns, the drama out there had unfolded 
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itself in silence, and silence was uonatuial when such 
goings-on were toward. The small hoy danced and 
waved bis anns and cheered frantically. Tbe ships 
beyond the reefs were streaming away discomfited to 
the northeast, in the direction of La Hague. 

The small girl nursed her knees, and watched the 
ships with only partial undentanding of it all in ber 
looks. 

" Why are you so crazy about it P " sbe asked. 

"Because we've won, you silly!" 

"Of course! We're English. But all the same we 
ran away." 

" We're English," — and there was a touch of the 
true insular pride in her voice, but they spoke in French, 
and not very good French at that, and scarce a word of 
English had one of them at that time. 

" Pooh ! Three little corvettes from two men-o'-war 
and four big frigates! And let me tell you there's not 
many men could have brought that ship through those 
rocks like that. I wonder who it is. A Guema^ 
man for sure!" ' 

His war dance came to a suildcn slop with the fall 
of a heavy hand on his shoulder, and he jericed round 
in surprise. It was a stout, heavily-built man in blue 
clolh jacket and trousers, and a cap such as no island 
man ever wore in his life, and a sharp ratty face such 
a.<i no Liland man would have cared to wear. 

' A v«7 timiW itoi; ii toM of Sir Juna Sounuuci in the CreteaU 
00 Vuin Ba; ta Guenue;. Hit fUtA wu Jekn Breton, who nmved 
a lwB< P^ nxdal (or the feat. 
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"Now, little coHaiD, what is it you are dancing at?" 
be aaked, in a tongue that was neither English nor 
French nor Norman, but an uncouth mixture of all 
three, and in a tone which was meant to imply joviality 
but carried no conviction to the bciy's mind. 

But the boy had weighed him up in a moment and 
with one glance, and he was too busy thinking to 
speak. 

"Come, then! Art dumb?" and he shook the boy 
roughly. 

"Mon dou done, yes, that is it!" said Carette, dan- 
cing round them with apprehension for her companion. 
"He's dumb." 

" He was shouting loud enough a minute ago," and 
he pinched the boy's ear smartly between his big 
thumb and finger. 

" It's only sometimes," said Carette, lamely. " You 
let him go and maybe he'U speak." 

"See, my lad," said the burly one, letting go the 
boy's ear, but keeping a grip on his shoulder. " I'm 
not going to harm you. All I want to know is whether 
you've seen any sizable ships hanging about here 
lately. — You know what I mean ! " 

The small boy knew perfectly what he meant, and 
his lip curled at thought of being mistaken for the kind 
of boy who would open his mouth to a preventive 
man. He shook his head, however. 

" Not, eh ? Well, you know the neighbouriiood any- 
way. Take me to the Boutiques." 

"Tlie Boutiques?" cried Carette. 
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"Ahl llie Boutiques. You know where the Bou- 
tiques are, I can see." 

Tb^ both kuew the Boutiques. It would be a veiy 
smaU child on Sercq who did not know th&t much. 
The small boy knew too, that both the Boutiques and 
the Gouliot caves had nooks and niches in their higher 
nuiges, boarded off and secured with stout padlocked 
doors, where goods were stored for transfer to the 
cutten and chasse-mar^ as occasion offered, just as 
th^ were in the great warehouses of the Guernsey 
merehants. He had vague ideas that so long as the 
goods were on di; land the preventive men could not 
touch them, but of that be was not perfectly certain. 
These troublesome customs' officers were constantly 
having new powers conferred on them. He bad over- 
beard the men discussing them many a time, and the 
veiy fact of Ibis man tiyjng to find the Boutiques was 
in itacif suspicious. But the man was a stranger. 
That was evident from his uncouth talk and foolish 
ways, and the small boy's mind was made up iu a 
mnneDL 

Carette was watching anxiously, with a wild idea in 
ber mind that if she flung herself at the preventive 
man's feet and held them tightly, the boy might wriggk 
away and escape. 

But the boy had a brighter scheme than that He 
turned and led the way inland, and dropped a wink to 
Carette as be did so, and ber anxious little brain jumped 
to the fact that the stranger was to be misled. 

Her sharpened faculties perceived that the best way 
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to second his ^orts was to pretend a vehement objec- 
tion to his action and so lend colour to it 

"Don't you do it, PhU!" she cried, dancing round 
them. "Don't you do it, or I'll never speak to you 
again as long as I live." 

Phil marched steadily on with the heavy hand grip- 
ping his shoulder. 

"Sensible boy!" stud the preventive man. 

As every one knows, the Boutiques lie bid among 
the northern cliffs by the Eperquerie. But once lose 
sight of the sea, amid the tangle of wooded lanes which 
traverse the island, and without the guidance of the 
sun, it needs a certain amount of familiarify with the 
district to know exactly where one will come out. 

Hie small boy stolidly led the way past Beaumanoir, 
and Carette wiuled like a lost soul alongside. Jeanne 
Falla looked out as they passed and caUed out to 
know what was happening. 

" This wicked man is making Phil show him the way 
to the Boutiques," cried Carette, and the wicked man 
chuckled, and so did Jeanne Falla. 

They passed the cottages at La Vauroque. The 
women and children crowded the doors. 

" What is it, then, Carette ? " they cried. " Where is 
he taking himP" 

"He is making him show him the way to the Bou- 
tiques," cried Carette, crumpling her pretty face into 
hideous grimaces by way of explanation. 

"Oh, my good!" cried the women, and the proces- 
sion passed on along the road that led past Dos d'Ane. 
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The steamy haze lay thicker here. The wind drove it 
past ID slow coib, but its skirts seemed to cling to the 
heather and bracken as though reluctant to loose its 
bold OD the island. 

They passed down a rough rock path with ragged, 
yellow sides, and stood suddenly kwking out, aa it 
seemed, on death. 

In front and all around — a fathomless void of mist, 
which curled slowly past in thin, white whorls. The 
only solid thing — the raw yellow path on which thc^ 
stood. It stretched precariously out into the void and 
seemed to rest on nothing. From somewhere down 
below came the hoarse, low growl of sea on rock. 
Othemise the stillness of death. — The Coupee! 

Sorely trying to stranger nerves at best of times was 
that wonderful narrow bone of a neck which joins Little 
Sern] to Sercq — six hundred feet long, three hundred 
feet high, four foci wide at its widest at that lime, and 
in places less, and with nothing between the crumbling 
edges of the path anil the growling death below but 
ragged falls of ruck, almost sheer on the one side and 
little better on the other. On a clear day the unac- 
customed eye swam with the welter of the surf below 
on both sides at once; the unaorustomed brain reeled 
at thought of so precarious a passage; and the unac- 
customed body, unless tenanted by a fool, or possessed 
of nerves be)-ondtheordinaryorof no nervesat all, turned 
as a rule at the sight and thanked God for the feel of 
solid rock btefaind, or else went humbly down on hands 
and knees and so crossed in safety with lowered ctttL 
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To the eyes of the rat-faced man the path seemed 
but a wavering line in the wavering mist His hand 
gripped the boy's shoulder, grateful for something 
solid to hang on to. And gripped it the harder when 
Carette skipped past them and disappeared along that 
knife edge of a dancing path. 

" Come on ! " said the boy, — the first words he had 
spoken. 

But the preventive man's eyes were still fixed in 
horror on the pUee where the girl had vanbhed. 

"Come on!" said the boy again, and shook himself 
free, and went along the path. 

"Aren't you coming?" he asked, — a shadow in 
the mist 

But the preventive man was feehng cautiously back- 
wards for solid rock. 

"Then I can't show you the Boutiques," said the 
hof, and passed out of sight into the mist. 




CHAPTER Vm 

HOW I WENT THE niWT TIME TO BRBCQHOD 

Are the later days ever quite as full of the brightness 
and joy of life 09 the earlier ooesP Wider, and deeper, 
and fuller both of joys and sorrows they are, but the 
higher lights hold also the darker shadows, and ex- 
perience teaches, as Jeanne Falla used to say, — "N'y 
a pas de rue sans but" — Neither lights nor shadows 
last, and the only thing one may count upon with abso- 
lute certainty is the certainty of change. 

But in the earlier days one's horizon is limited, and 
so long OM it is clear and bright one does not trouble 
about possible storms — wherein, I take it, the spirit 
of childhood Is wiser than the spirit of the grown, until 
the latter learn tliat wisdom which men like my grand- 
father call faith, and so draw near again to the trustful 
simplicity of the earlier days. 

Altogether bright and very clear are my recollections 
of those days when Carette and I, and Krok whenever 
he could manage it, roamed about that western coast 
of our little island, tilt we knew every rock and stone, 
and ever}' nook and cranny of the beetling cliffs, and 
were on such friendly terms with the very gulls and 
cormorants that we knew many of them by sight, and 
were on visiting terms so to speak, though periwps 
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never very acceptable vbitors, among their homes and 
families. 

Krok knew it all like a book, only better; for actual 
books were of late acquaintance with him, and these 
other things he had studied, in his way, for half his 
life. 

In the hardest working life there are always off times, 
and Krok's Sundays, outside the simple necessities of 
farm life, had always been his own. His one enjoy- 
ment had been to scramble and poke and peer — 
without knowledge, indeed, or even understanding, 
save such as came of absorbed watchfulness, but still 
with the most perfect satisfaction — among the hidden 
things of nature which lay in poob, and under stones, 
and away in dark caves where none but he had been. 

And all these things he introduced us to with very 
great enjoyment, revealing to us at a stroke, as it were, 
the wonders which had taken him years to find out 
for himself. 

With him we lay gazing into the wonderful rock 
gardens under the Autelets when the tide was out; — 
watching the phosphorescent seaweeds flame in the 
darker poob; seeking out the haunts where the sea 
anemones lay in thousands, waving their long, pale 
anns hungrily for food and closing them hopefully on 
anything that offered, even on one's fingers which 
they presently rejected as unsatbfying. 

He would silently point out to us the beauties of the 
sea, ferns and flowers, and the curious ways and habits 
of the tiny creeping things and fishes, and we three 
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would lie by the hour, flat on the rocks, chin in fist, 
watching the comedies and tragedies and the strange 
chancy life of the pools. And they were absotbing 
enough to keep even Carette quiet, although her veins 
seemed filled with qukksilver and her life went on 
springs. 

And at times he would take us up the cliffs, to points 
of vantage from which we could look down into the 
sea-birds' nests and watch them tending their young. 

And — greatest wonder of all. and only when we 
had solemnly promised, finger on lip, never to disclose 
the matter under any con<litions to anyone whatsoever 
— he led us right into tlie granite cliffs themselves, 
sometimes through dark mouths that gaped on the 
shore, sometimes by narrow clefts half-way up, some- 
times down strange, rough chimneys from the heights 
above. 

Hand in hand we would creep, stumbling and slip- 
ping, clinging tightly to one another for protection 
against ghosts, spirits, and fairies, in all (A which we 
half believed in spite of all wiser teaching, and never 
daring to speak above a whisper for fear t^ we knew 
not what, but always in mortal terror of losing Krok. 
and so being left to wander till we died, or fell into 
some dark pool and were drowned, or, more horribly 
still, were caught by the tide and driven back step by 
step into far dark comers till the end came. 

I can hear, now as I write, the uncouth croak from 
which Krok got his name, but which to us, in (hose 
awesome places, was sweeter than music. And I can 
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hear the beating of his stick oa the rocks to guide us 
in the dark, — ooe blow to tell us where he was; two, 
to look out for difficulties; three, water. But at times 
he would bring with him a torch made of tar and grease 
and rope, and then we would go in greater comfort and 
wax almost bold at times, though never without scared 
glances over our shoulders at the black mouths which 
gaped hungrily for us at eveiy turn and corner. 

We were, I believe, the veiy first — of our time at 
all events — to penetrate into some of the caves which 
have since become a wonder to many, and if we did 
not understand how very wonderful they really were, 
they were to us treasure-houses of delight and a never 
failing enjoyment 

Some of the higher caves were used as secret store- 
houses for goods which a far-away govenunent — 
with which our people had little to do and which did 
not greatly concern them, — chose to embargo in 
various ways. And it was in the secret shipment of 
these to various ports in England and France that the 
special trade of the islands largely consisted. So abso- 
lutely free of all restrictions had our people always 
been, indeed so specially privileged in this way above 
all other lands, that it took many years to bring them 
under what they looked upon as the yoke. And some 
of (hem never could, or would, understand why it 
should be considered unlawful for them to do whattheir 
fathers had always done without let or hindrance. 
Whatever the outside world might say, they saw no 
wrong, except on the part of those who tried to stop 
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them, and whom therefore tbey set thenuelves to cii^ 
cumvent by every means in their power, and were 
mightily successfu] therein. Moreover, the island 
spirit resented somewhat tfab interference in their 
affairs by what was, after all, a conquered people. 
For the privileges of the islands were granted them 
originally by the sovereigns of their own race who cap- 
tured England from the Saxon Kings. We of the 
islands never have been conquered. At Hastings we 
were on the winning side, and we have been a race 
to ourselves ever since, though loyal always to that 
great nation which sprang like a giant out of the loins 
of the struggle. 

Foremost among the free-traders were Carette'a 
father and brothers on Brecqhou, whereby, as I have 
said, Carettc .npent much of her time on Sercq with 
her Aunt Jeanne Falla, which was all for her good and 
much to her and my enjoyment 

When, by rights of flotsam and jetsam and gift and 
trover, she became the proud possessor of her tittle 
yellow boat, the day rarely passed without her flitting 
across to spend part of it at Beaumanoir or Belfoo- 
taine, unless the weather bottled her up on Brecqhou. 

One time, however, is very clear in my memoiy 
when two whole days passed, and fine days too, with- 
out any sign of her, and Aunt Jeanne Falla knew noth- 
ing more of her than I did. 

My grandfather was out fishing in our smaller boat, 
and Krok was bringing home vraic in the larger, but 
it was not lack of a boat that could keep me frun news 
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of Carette. I scrambled down the rocks by Saut de 
Juan, strapped m; guernsey and trausei? on to my 
head with my belt, and swam across through the slack 
of the tide without much difficulty. 

As I drew in to the Gal^ de Jacob I saw the yellow 
cockle-shell hanging from its beam, and, between fear 
and wonder as to what could have taken Carette, I 
scrambled in among the boulders and clambered 
quickly up the back stairs into Brecqhou. 

The Le Marefaants discouraged visitors, and I had 
never been ashore there except on the outer rocks after 
vraic. Carette never talked much about her home 
affairs, and except that the house was built of wood 
I knew very little about it When I reached the top 
and stood on Bel^me cliff, the sight of Sereq as I had 
never seen it before filled me with a veiy great delight. 
From Bee du Nez at one end to Moie de Bretagne at 
the other every cleft and chasm in the long line of cliffs 
was bared to my sight. Some stood naked, shoulder 
high; and some were clothed with softest green to their 
knees. Here were long gt«en slides almost to the 
water's edge; and here grim heaps of black rock flung 
together and awiy in wildest confusimi. 

Up above was the work of man, the greenery of 
fields and trees, soft and beautiful in the sunshine, but 
these reached only to the cliff edge. Wherever the 
land had fallen away, the wind and the sea had woriced 
their will, and the scarred and bitten rocks bore wit- 
ness to it. The bUck tumbled masses of the Gouliot 
were right before me, and in the gloomy channel be- 
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tween, the tide, through which I had come, writhed 
and rolled like a wounded snake, even at the slack. 

I had seen Sercq from the outside many times before, 
but only from water level, which limits one's view, 
though the towering cliffs are always wondrous fine, 
and more striking perhaps from below than from above. 
But Brecqhou always cut the view on one side or the 
other, whereas now, for the first time, I saw the whok; 
western side of the island at a glance, and, boy as I 
was, it impressed me deeply and made me swell with 
pride. For, you see, thanks to my grandfather and 
my mother and Krok, my eyes were opening, even 
then, to the wonders and beauties among which I 
lived. 

I turned at last and tramped through the heather 
and fenLt and the breast-high golden-rod, tumbling 
among the rabbit holes with which the ground was 
riddled, towards the house which stood in a hollow 
in the centre of the Inland. And I stared hard at it, 
for I had never seen the like before. 

It was not like our Scrcq houses, granite-built, thick- 
walled, low in the sides nn<l high in the roof. It stood 
facing Sercf|, that is with Us back to the south and west, 
and the far end of it seemc<l to start out of the ground 
and come sloping up to the front, till, above the door- 
way, it was pcriiaps ten feet high. As a matter erf 
fact cunning advantage had been taken of a dip in the 
ground, and the house, built agmnst the inside of the 
hollow and sloping vety gradually upwards, left nothing 
for the wild winter gales from the south west to Uy 
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hold of. The wildest wind that ever blew leaped off 
the edge of the hollow and went shridting up the black 
aky, but never stnick down at the squat gray house 
below. It was a good-sized house, wide-spread and 
all on one floor, and though it was only built of wood it 
looked vciy strong and lasting, and to my thinking 
veiy comfortable. Coming towards it from the front, 
it looked as though a great ship had run head on into 
the hollow and sunk partly into the ground, leaving 
her stem high and diy. For the front was in fact 
built up of fragments of an East Indiaman, and the 
windows were her bulging stem windows, carved and 
ornamented, though now all weathered to an ashen gray, 
and on each side of the doorway ran a stout carved 
wooden railing which had come from a ship's poop. 

When I had done staring at all this I went rather 
doubtfully to the door, with my eyes playing about all 
round, for the Le Marchants, as I have said, did not 
favour visitors and I was not sure of my welcome. 

There seemed no one about, however, and at last I 
summoned courage to knock gently on the door, which 
was of thick heavy wood of a kind quite new to me, 
and had once been polished. 

"Hello, then! Who's there?" said a voice inside. 

I waited, but no one came. It was no good talking 
through a door, so I lifted the latch doubtfully and 
put in my head. 

It was a large wide room, larger than Jeanne Falla's 
kitchen at Beaumanoir, and though there was no fern- 
bed — and it was the first living-room I had seen without 
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oDe — there was a look of great waitath and com- 
fort about it There was a fire of driftwood smoulder- 
ing in a wide clay chimney-place and a sweet wann 
smell of wood smoke in the air. There were a number 
of wooden chaira, and a table, and serersl black great 
oaken chests curiously carved, and a great rack bang- 
ing from the roof, on which I saw hams, and guns, and 
tarpaulin hats, and oars, and coils of rope. The far 
cud of the room was dark to one coming in out of the 
sunshine, but, in some way, and I can hardly tell bow, 
it seemed to me that when the winter gales screamed 
over Brecqhou that would be a very comfortable room 
to live in. 

I could still see no one, till the voice cried out at 
sight of me: 

"Now who in the name of Satan are you, and what 
do you want here ? " And then, in a ship's bunk at 
the far end of the room, I saw a face lifted up and scowl- 
ing at me. 

It was the face of a young man, and but for the black 
scowl on it, and a white cloth tied round above the 
scowl, it might have been good looking, for all (he Le 
Marchants were that. 

" I'm Phil Carre," I faltered. " I've come to look 
for Carclte." 

And at that, Carette's voice came, like a silver pipe, 
from some hidden place: 

"Phil, mon p'tit. Lh that you? I'm here, but you 
mustn't come in. I'm in bed. I've got measles. 
Father's gone across to see Aunt Jeanne about it" 
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" I was afraid you'd got drowned, or hurt, or stmie- 
thing," I said, " If it's only measles — " 

" Just that — only measles, and it doesn't hurt the 
kaat bit" 

"How long will it be before you're better?" 

"Oh, days and days, they say." 

"Oh! — And have you got it too?" I asked of the 
man in the bunk. 

And be looked at me for a minute and then laughed, 
and said, " Yes, I've got it too. Don't you come near 
me," for I had come into the room at sound of Carette's 
voice, and he looked very much nicer when he laughed. 

"Oh — Hilaire ! " cried the unseen Carette. " What 
a great big — " 

"Ta-ta!" laughed her brother. "Little yellow heels 
should keep out of sight," — which was not meant in 
rudeness, but only, according to an island saying, that 
little people should not express opinions on matters 
which don't concern them. 

Before he could say more, the door behind me swung 
open and a surprised voice cried: 

"Diantre! What is this? And who are you, mon 
gars?" and I was facing Carette's father, Jean Le 
Marchant, of whose doings I had heard many a wild 
story on Sercq. 

He was a very striking-looking man, tall and straight, 
and well-built. His face was keen as a hawk's, and 
taimed and seamed and very much alive. Hb eyes 
were very sharp and dark, under shaggy white eye- 
brows. They seemed to go through me like a knife, 
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and made mc winh I had not roinc. IIU hair was 
quite white, and wa^ ciit ao short that it bristled all 
over and added much to his fierce wide-awake look, 
as though he scented dangers all round and was ready 
to tackle them with a firm hand. He had a long 
white moustaclic, and no other hair on his face. 

While I was still staring at him, Carettc's voice 
came from its hiding-place: 

** It ia Phil Carre come to look for me, father. He ia 
my good friend. You will give him welcome." 

"Ah-ha! Mademoiselle commands"; and the keen 
face softened somewhat and broke into a smile, which 
was still somewhat grim. *" Monsieur Phil Cani, 1 
greet you! I can hanlly .lay you arc welcome aa I do 
not care for visitors. But since you came to get news 
of the little one I promise not to kill and eat you, aa 
you seem to expect." 

"Men-i, Monsieur!" I fiiltcml. For. from all ac- 
counts, he was <|uitc c^ialile of the first, though the 
.secon<l had not actually sug^ted itself to me. 

"How did you comcP I did not see any boat." 

"By the (lale de Jacob. I swam across." 

"Ma foi! Swam across! You have courage, mon 
gars," and I saw that I had risen in his estimation. 

" He swims like a fish, ami he has no fear," chirped 
Carette from her hidin|;-place. 

"All the same, bon dieu, the Gouliot is no pond," 
and he looked through me again. " How old are you, 
mon gan?" 

"Thirteen next year." 
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" And what are you going to make of youiself when 
you grow up ? " 

"I don't know." 

"For boys of spirit there aie always opeoiogs," he 
said, and I knew very well what he meant, and shook 
my head. 

"Ah, so! You are not free-traders at Bclfontaine," 
he laughed. At which I shook my head again, feeling 
a trifle ashamed of our uncommon virtue, which could 
not, I thought, commend itself to so notorious a defier 
of preventive law. 

"All the same he is a fine man, your grandfather, 
and a seaman beyond most. You will foUow the sea ? 
— or are you for the farming ? " 

" The sea sure, but it will be in the trading, I expect." 

"It is larger than the farming, but not vety large 
after all." 

"When will I be able to see Carette, M'sieur?" 

"Not for ten days or so. As soon as she is well 
enough I sliail carry her over to Mistress Falla's. 
Then you can see her." 

"Thank you, M'sieur. I think I will go now.'* 

" Going back same way ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

"I'll see you off. Sure you can manage it?" 

"Oh, yes. Good-bye, Carette!" as he moved to- 
wards the door. 

"Good-bye, Phil! I'll be at Aunt Jeanne's just as 
soon as I can," piped Carette, out of the darkness of 
her inner room. 
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And John Le Maichant led me back across the 
island to the Gal^ de Jacob, and stood watching me 
from Belime till I scrambled in among the rocks at the 
foot of Saut de Juan. 

That was the first time I visited Carctte's home and 
met her father, though her brothers I had seen at times 
on Sercq, viewing them from a distance with no little 
awe on account of the many strange stories told about 
them. They were not in the habit of mixing much 
with the ixland men, however. They kept their own 
counsel and their own ways, and this aloofness did not 
make for good comradeship when th^ did come across. 

It was years before I set foot on Brecqhou again. 

These brief glimpses of those bright, early days I 
have set down that you might know us as we were. 
For myself I delight to recall them, but if I were to 
tell you one quarter of all our doings and sayings when 
we were boy and girl together, with but one will — 
and that Carette's — it would make a volume passing 
bounds. 

And it is pos.siblc that my recollection of these things 
ta coloured somewhat with the knowledge and feeling 
of the later times, for a man may no more fully enter 
again into the thoughts of bis childhood than he may 
enter full grown into his childhood's clothes. I have 
told them, however, just as they are present in my own 
mind) and they are at all events true. 



CHAPTER K 

HOW WE BEQAN TO SPREAD OUR WINQS 

Ten years make little change in the aspect of Sercq, 
nor ten times ten for that matter, though the learned 
men tell us that the sea and wind and weather lake 
daily toll of the little land and are slowly and surely 
wearing it away. It has not changed much in my 
time, however, and I have no doubt it will still stand 
firm for those who are to follow. 

But ten years in the life of a boy and girl. — ten 
years which about double in number those that have 
gone, and increase experiences tenfold, — these indeed 
bring mighfy changes. 

In those ten years I grew from boy to man, and 
Carette Le Marehant grew into a gracious and beau- 
tiful woman, and — we grew a little apart. 

That was inevitable, I suppose, and in the natural 
course of things, for even two saplings planted side by 
side will, as they grow into trees, be wider apart at the 
top than they are down below. And perhaps it is 
right, for if they grew too close together both would 
suffer. Growth needs space for full expansion if it is 
not to be lop-sided. And boy and girl days cannot 
last forever. 

Those ten years taught me much — almost all that 
I ever learned, until the bitterer experiences of life 
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brought it all to the test, and sifted out the chaff, and 
left mc knowledge of the grain. 

And on<?e again I would say that to my mother, 
Rachel Carre, and to my grandfather and Kiok, and 
to William Shakespeare and John Bunyan and to my 
grandfather's great Bible, I owe in the first place aU 
that I know. All those books he made me read very 
thoroughly, and parts of them over and over again till 
I knew them almost by heart. And at the time I 
cannot say that this was much to my liking, but later, 
when I came to understand better what I read, no 
urging was needed, for they were our only books, 
except Fox's Martyrs in which I never found any very 
great enjoyment, though Krok revelled in it. And I 
suppose that a man might pass through life, and bear 
himself well in it, and never feel lonely, with those 
books for his companions. 

I should not, however, omit mention of M. Roussclot, 
the schoolmaster, who look a liking to mc because of 
the diligence which was at first none of my own, but 
only the outward showing of my mother's and grand- 
father's strict oversight. But, as liking begets liking, 
I came to diligence for M. Rousselot's sake also, and 
finally for the sake of learning itself. And also I 
learned no little from Mistress Jeanne Falla, who had 
the wisest head and the sharpest tongue and the kindest 
heart in all Sem|. 

But I was never a bookworm, though the love of 
knowletlge and the special love of those books I have 
named is with me yet 
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" Whatever you come to be, Phil, though it be only 
a farmer-fiahetman, you will be all the better man and 
the h^pier for knowing all you can," my graudfather 
would say to me, when we grew into close fellowship 
with my growing years. " It is not what a man is in 
position, but what he is in himself that makes for his 
happiness. And I think" he would add thoughtfully, 
" that the more a man understands of life and the more 
he thinks upon it, — in fact, the more he has inside 
himself, the less he cares for the smaller things outside." 
And I believe he was right. 

He taught me aU he knew concerning the farm and 
the land and the crops, and taught mo not by rule of 
thumb, but showed me the why and wherefore of 
things, and opened the eyes of my understanding to 
notice the little things of nature as weU as the great, 
which many people, I have found, pass all through 
their lives without ever seeing at all. 

The same with the fishing. He and Krok gave me 
all they had to give, and, without vainglory, but simply 
as grateful testimony to their goodness, I think that at 
two-and-twenty I knew as much as any of my age in 
Sercq, and more than most. I knew, too, that there 
were things I did not know, and did not care to know, 
and for that, and all the higher things, I have to thank 
my dear mother and my grandfather. 

But growth in its very nature requires a widening 
sphere. Contentment comes of experience and satis- 
faction, and youth, to arrive at that, must needs have 
the experience, but craves it as a rule for itself alone. 
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Sercq is but a dot oa the m^, and not indeed that 
on most, and outside it lay all the great world teeming 
with wonders which could onlj be seen by seeking 
them. 

Up to the time I was sixteen, and Carette fourteen, 
we were comrades of the sea and shore and cliffs, and 
very great friends. Then Aunt Jeanne Falla insisted 
on her being sent to school in Peter Port, — a grievous 
blow to us both, for which we lived to thank her. For 
Carette, clever as she was by nature, and wonderfully 
sharp at picking things up, had no inducements at 
home towards anything beyond bodily growth, except, 
indeed, when she was at Beaumanoir with Aunt Jeanne, 
and those times were spasmodic and were countered 
by her returns to the free and easy life ou Brecqhou. 
And Aunt Jeanne lo\'ed her dearly, and knew what was 
best for her, and so she insisted, and Cantte went 
weeping to Peter Port to the Miss Mauger's school in 
George Road. 

Her going made a great gap in my life, and the 
outer things b^an to call on me. My ideas respecting 
them were dim and dbtorted enough, as I afterwards 
found, but their call was all the more insistent for that. 
Lying flat on Tintageu, chin on fist, I would watch the 
white-sailed ships pushing eagerly to that wondeiful 
outer worid and long to be on them. There were 
great ships carrying wine and brandy to the West 
Indies, where the people were all black, and the moat 
wonderful plants grew, and the palm trees. And to 
Canada and Newfoundland, where the great icebeiga 
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came down through the mist And some canying fish 
to the Mediterranean, whose shores were all alive with 
wonders, to say nothing of the chances of seeing some 
fighting on the way, for England was at war with France 
and Spain and rumours of mighty doings reached us 
at times. And some taking tea and tobacco to Ham- 
buig and Emden, where the people were aU uncouth 
foreigners, who spoke neither French nor English and 
so must offer mighty change from Sercq. 

Then there were multitudes of smaller vessels, sloops 
and chasse-marees, bound on shorter and still more 
profitable, if more dangerous voyages. Wherever they 
were going, on whatsoever errand bent, it was into the 
great, outside world, and they all cried, ^^Come!" 

Those shorter flights to the nearer shores had a 
special appeal of their own, and the stories one heard 
among one's fellows — of the wild midnight runs into 
Cornish creeks and Devon and Dorset coves, of en- 
counters now and again with the revenue men, of 
exhilarating flights and narrow escapes from govern- 
ment cutters — these but added zest to the traffic in 
one's imagination which, in actual fact, might possibly 
have been found wanting. 

The moral aspects of the free-trade business did not 
trouble me in the slightest in those days. It was the old 
established and natural trade of the islands, for which 
they had evidently been set just where they were with 
that special end in view. We looked upon it as very 
much akin to the running of cargoes in to blockaded 
ports — a large profit for a laige risk and no ill-feeling. 
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though, indeed, at times, human nature would out, and 
attempts at the enforcement of hiws, in the nmlting (rf 
which we had no band, would result in collisions, and 
occasionally in the shedding of blood. Incidents of that 
kind were, of course, to be regretted, and were cer- 
tainly not sought for by our island men, though doubt- 
less at times the wilder spirits would seek reprisal for 
the thwarting of their plans. But when even one of 
the great men in England, who made these laws against 
free-trading, could tell his fellow-lawmakers that the 
mind of man never could conceive of it as at all equalling 
in turpitude those acts which are breaches of clear 
moral virtue — how should it be expected that the 
parties chie6y interested should take a stricter view 
of the matter? 

In course of lime my longing for the wider life found 
expression, first in looks and at last in words, which 
indeed were not needed, fur my mother had seen and 
undentood long before I spoke. 

And when my words found vent she was ready for 
tbem, and I learned bow 6nnly set upon her way may 
be a woman whom one has always looked upon as 
gentlest of the gentle and retiring beyond moat. 

"Not that, Phil, not that. AnyUiing but that. I 
would sooner see you in your grave than a free-trader," 
— which seemed to me an extreme view to take of 
the matter, but I know now that she had her reasons 
and that they were all sufficient for her. 

My grandfather set his face against it also, though, 
indeed, my mother's strong feeling would have been 
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enough for me. He, however, being a man, under- 
stood better, perhaps, what was in me, for he had been 
that way himself, and he set himself to further my 
craving. 

The only other openings were in the legitimate trad- 
ing to foreign parts, or service on a King's ship, or on 
a privateer, which latter business had come to be of 
very great importance in the islands. And between 
those three there could not be any question which my 
mother and grandfather would favour. For the perils 
of the sea are considerable in themselves, and are never 
absent from any mother heart in the islands. But 
add to them tlie harshness of the King's service, and 
the possibilities of sudden death at the hands of the 
King's enemies, and there was no doubt as to which 
way the mother heart would incline. 

For myself, so hungiy was I for wider doings, I 
would have put my neck under the yoke sooner than 
not go at all, and when they saw that spread my wings 
I must, they consented to ray shipping on one of the 
Guemst^ traders to foreign parts, and my heart was 
lighter than it had been for many a day. 

I was eighteen, tall and strong, and, thanks to my 
grandfather and Krok, a capable seaman, so far as 
the limited opportunities of our little bland permitted, 
and the rest would come easily, for all their teaching 
had given me a capaci^ to leam. 

That first parting from home and my mother and 
grandfather and Krok was a terrible wrench, fuU as I 
was of the wonderful world I was going out to see. I 
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bad never been away from them before, and the sight 
of my mother's woeful attempts at eheerfuhiess came 
near to breaking me down and remained with me for 
many a day. In my eagerness for the wider life I had 
fo^otten the hole my going must make in hers. And 
yet I do not think she would have had me stay, for 
she was as wise as she was gentle, and she ever set 
other people's wishes before her own. She had borne 
a man-child, and the inevitable island penalty of part- 
ing with him she bore without a murmur, though the 
look on her face told its own tale at times. 

"Change of pasture is good for young calves," was 
Jeanne Falla's characteristic comment when they were 
discussing the matter one evening. And when my 
mother, in a moment of weakness, urged the likelihood, 
if not the absolute certainty, of my never returning 
alive. Aunt Jeanne's trenchant retort — " (Jo where 
you can, die where you must," put an end to the dis- 
cussion and helped me to my wishes. 

My grandfather procured me a berth as seaman on 
the barque HirmtdeUe of Peter Port, Nicotic master, 
and in her I made three voyages — to the West Indies, 
then on to (iaspe in the St. Lawreocc, and thence to 
the Mediterranean. That was our usual round, and 
what with contraiy winds, and detentions in various 
ports, and the necessity of waiting and dodging the 
enemy's cruisers and privateets, the voyages were loi^ 
ones and not lacking in incident. 

My story, however, is not concerned with them, except 
iocidentally, and I will refer to them as little as possible. 
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My grandfather went across with me to Peter Port 
the first time. He had known George NicoUe many 
years and felt me safe in his hands, and his confidence 
was well placed. The HirondeUe was a comfortable 
ship and I never heard a real word of complaint aboard 
fA her. Growling and grumbling there was occasionally, 
of course, or some of the older hands would never 
have been happy, but it amounted to nothing and 
there was no real ground for it 

She was stiU only loading when we boarded her, and 
it was three days later before we cast off and headed 
up Little Russel for the open aea. 



CHAPTER X 

HOW I BEARDED U0N8 IN THEIB DENS 

That first night in Peter Port, when my grandfather 
had wrung my hand for the last time, looking at me 
with prayers in his eyes, and bidding me do my dufy 
and keep clean, and had put off for home in his boat, 
and work was over for the day and I my own master, 
I derided on making a call which was much in my 
heart, and to which I had been looking fonvard for 
days past. 

I cleaned myself up, and made myself as smart as 
possible, and set off for the Miss Krauger's scho«^ in 
<;eoige Road. 

It was not until I saw the house that doubts Ix-gan 
to trouble me as to the fitness of my intention. It was 
a much laiger house Uian any I had ever been in, and 
there was a straightness and primness about it which 
8<Hnehow did not suggest any veiy warm welcome 
to a young sailorman, whose pride in his first appoint- 
ment and in the spreading of his wings for his first 
flight underwent sudden shrinkage. 

It took me a good half-hour's tramping to and fro, 
past the house and back again, e^-eing it carefully each 
time as though I wa.^ tri'ing to discover the beat way 
to break into it, to screw my courage up to the point. 
There were two windows on each side i)t the door and 
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two rows of five above, fourteea in all, and every win- 
dow had its little curtiuiis ri^ed up exactty alike to 
a faair's-breadth. If any one of them had been an 
inch awry I should have known it and would have felt 
less of ao intruder. 

I had not seen Carette for over six months, and the 
last time she was home most of my time, when we met, 
had been spent in discovering and puzzling over the 
changes that had come over her. These ran chiefly 
towards a sobrie^ of behaviour which was not natural 
to her, and which seemed to me assumed for my special 
benefit and tantalisation, and I was expecting every 
minute to see the sober cloak cast aside and the laugh- 
ing Carette of earlier days dance out into the sunshine 
of our old camaraderie. 

Aunt Jeanne PaIIa*s twinkling eyes furthered the 
hope. But it was not realised. Carette unbent, in- 
deed, and we were good friends as ever, but there was 
always about her that new cloak of staidness and lady- 
like polish which became her prettily enough indeed, 
but which I could very well have done without. For, 
you see, in all our doings hitherto, she had always 
looked up to me as leader, even when she twirled my 
boyish strength about her finger and made me do her 
wiU. And now, though I was bigger and stronger 
than ever, she had, in some ways, gone beyond me. 
She was, in fact, seeing the worid, such as it was in 
Guernsey in those days, and it made me feel more than 
ever how small a place Sercq was, and more than ever 
determined to see the world also. 
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I warped myself up to Miss Mauger's green front 
door at last and gave a valiant r^ of the knocker, and 
hung on to it by sheer force of will to keep myself 
from tunning away when I bad done it And when 
a maid in a prim white cap opened the door, I had 
lost my tongue, and stood staring at her till she smiled 
encouragingly as though she thought I might have 
come to ask her out for a walk. 

* I've come to see Carette — Ma'm'zelle Le Marchant 
I mean," I stammered, very red and awkward. 

" If you'll come in 1*11 tell Miss Mauger," she smiled, 
and I stepped inside and was shown into one of the 
front rooms with the very straight curtains. The room 
inside was very stifiF and straight also. It occurred 
to me that if all the otiier rooms were like it Carette 
must have found them a veiy great change from Brecq- 
hou. Perhaps it was living among these things that 
had such an effect upon her that she could not shake 
it off when she came home for the holidays. The stiff, 
straight chairs offered me no invitation to be seated, 
and I stood waiting in the middle of the room. Then 
the door opened and a little elderly lady came in, and 
saluted me veiy fonnally with a curtsey bow which 
rather upset me, for no one had ever done such a thing 
to me before. It made me feel awkward and ill at 
case. 

Miss Mauger seemed to me veiy like ber drawing- 
room, straight and precise and stiff. Her face reminded 
me somewhat of Aunt Jeanne Falla's, but lacked the 
kindly twinkle of the eyes which redeemed Aunt Jeanne's 
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shrewdest and sharpest speeches. She had little flat 
rows of gray curis, tight to her head, od each side of 
her face, for all the world like little ormer shells stick- 
ily to a stone. 

"Monsieur Le Marchant?" she asked. 

"No, Madame — Ma'm'zellc. I am Phil Carri." 

" Oh ! — You are not theo one of Mademoiselle 
Le Marchant's brothers?" 

"No, Ma'm'zeUe." 

"Oh!" 

" We have always been friends since we were chil- 
dren," I explained stumblingly, for her bright little 
eyes were fixed on me, through her gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, like little gimlets, and made me feel as if I was 
doing something quite wrong in being there. 

"Ah!" which seemed to imply that she had sus- 
pected something of the kind, and it was a good thing 
for Carette that she was safely removed from such 
companionship in the future. 

" And I am going off on my first voyage to the West 
Indies — " 

"Ah!" in a tone that seemed to say that as far as 
she and her house were concerned, it was to be hoped 
I would stop there. 

"And I thought I would like to see Carette again 
before I went — " 

"Ah! — And may I ask if you have sought per- 
mission from Mademoiselle Le Marchant's relatives 
before making this call F " 

"Permission? — To see Carette? No, Madame — 
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Ma'm'zelle. I never dreamed of such a thing. Per- 
mission to see Carelte! Ma fe!" 

"Ah!" — (" What a strangely innocent young man! 
— or is it impudent boldness ? " That was what was 
going on in her mind, I think, as she bored at me with 
the little gimlcti. But she said — ) " We make it an 
inflexible rule not to allow our young ladies to see any 
but their own relations, except, of course, with the 
special permission of their relatives or guardians." 

" If I had known I would have got a letter from 
Aunt Jeanne Palla, but such a tiling never entered 
iaio my head for a moment." 

" You know Madame Le Marchant — Miss Jeanne 
Falla that was ? " 

" Know Aunt Jeanne ? — Well, I should — I mean, 
yes, Madame, ^ I mean Ma'm'zelle. She has known 
mc from the day I was born." 

"Ah! — And you think she would have accorded 
you permission to see Mademoiselle.*" 

"Why. of course she would. She would never 
dream of me being in Peter Port without calling to see 
Carette." 

She looked me through and through again, and said 
at last: 

" If you will excuse me for a moment I will consult 
with my sisters. It is a matter which concerns them 
also, and I should wish them to share the responsi- 
bility," and she dropped me another frigid little salute 
and backed out of the door. 

And I felt very sorrj- for Carette, and did not wonder 
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so much DOW at the little stiffoesses of maoner I had 
noticed io her the last time we met 

And presently the door opened, and the little lady 
stole in again with the same little fonnal greeting, and, 
after looking at me till I felt cold about the neck, said, 
— "You wish to see Mademoiselle Le Marchant?" 
And then I noticed that the little ormer shell curia 
about this little lady's face were not all gray, but mixed 
gray and brown, and that this little face was, if any- 
thing, still more frigidly ungracious than the last, a 
regular little martinet of a face, and I knew that it 
must be another of the Miss Maugers. 

"Yes, Ma'm'zetle, with your permission." 

"My sister states that you are acquainted with 
Madame Le Marchant, of Beaumanoir, whom we used 
to know intimately—" 

"I have known Aunt Jeanne from the day I was 
born," I said, perhaps a trifle vehemently, for the 
absurdity of all these precautions between myself and 
Carette b^an to ruffle me. In fact, I began to feel 
almost as though there must be some grounds for their 
doubts about me which I had never hitherto recc^nised 
in myself, and it made me more decided than ever to 
have my own way in the matter. 

"My grandfather b Philip Carr6 of Belfontaine," I 
said, with a touch of the ruffle in my voice, " and he is 
a great friend of Mr. Claude Gray — " 

"The Quaker," she said, with a pinch of the thin 
little lips. 

And then the door opened, and, with the usual 
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curtsy, still another Miss Mauger joined us, and her 
little ormer shells were aU brown, and she wore no 
spectacles, and the comers of her mouth were on a 
level with the centre and looked as if they might on 
occasion even go up instead of down. She looked at 
me half mistrustfully, like a bird which doubts oae'a 
intentions towards its bit of plunder, and then, just 
like the bird, seemed to gauge my innocence of evil, 
and bent and whispered into her sister's gray and 
brown oimer shells. 

" My sister informs me that Madonoiselle Le Mar- 
chant has been apprised of your visit and has expressed 
a desire to see you, and so — " 

" Under the circumstances," said the other. 

" Under the circumstances, we will make an exception 
from our invariable rule and permit this interview." 

"On the understanding — " began the other. 

" On the understanding that it is not to form a prec- 
edent — " 

" And also," said the younger sister hastily, " that 
one of us is present." 

" Certainly, that one (^ us is present," said the elder. 

" By all means," I said, " and I am very much obliged 
to you. I really do not mean to est Carelte nor even 
tn run away with her." 

"We should certainly prevent any attempt of the 
kind," said the elder sister severely. 

They whispered together for a moment, then she 
shook out her prim skirts, and dropped me a curtsey, 
and went away to fetch Carettc. 
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" You see we have to be veiy strict in such matters," 
said the younger Miss Mauger, settling heiself veiy 
gracefully on a chair so that her skirts disposed them- 
selves in nice straight lines. "With for^ young 
ladies under one's charge, one cannot be too careful." 

"I am quite sure you are veiy careful of them, 
Ma'm'zelle," I said, at which she actually smiled a 
very little bird-like smile. " I will tell Auot Jeanne 
how veiy careful you are next time I see her, and she 
will laugh and say, 'Young maids and young calves 
thrive best under the eyes of their mistress.' " 

" I do not know much about calves " — and then the 
door opened and Carctte came in. 

She ran up to me with both hands outstretched. 

"Oh, Phil, I was so afraid I was not to see you. 
And you are going away? How big you're getting! 
How long will you be away ? " 

This was veiy delightful, for I hod been fearing that 
the little touch of stiffness, which I had experienced 
the last time I saw her, and which I now quite under- 
stood, might have grown out of knowledge. 

" We are going first to the West Indies and then on 
to Canada. It may be a long time before I'm back, 
and I did want to see you once more before I went 
I b^an to fear I was not going to." 

* Oh, we're veiy strict here, you know, and we have 
rules. Oh, heaps of rules! But I knew dear Miss 
Maddy would manage it when she knew how I wanted 
to see you," and she ran up to Miss Maddy and kissed 
the little brown ormer shells over her ears, and Miss 
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Maddy patted them hastily lest the tiny kiss should 
have set them awiy. 

" Aod bow did you leave them all id Sercq ? And 
when did you see Aunt Jeanne last? And who's 
taking care of my boat ? And — " 

"Wait!" I laughed, "or I shall forget some of them. 
I saw Aunt Jeanne this morning just before I left 
She thought we sailed at once. She would have sent 
you her love and maybe some gache if she had known — " 

** Ah, ma fe! How I wish she had known ! " sighed 
Carette longingly, for Aunt Jeanne Falla's g&cbe had 
a name all over Sercq. 

'' And eveiybody is well except old Pkn Gu^rin, and 
he Is cutting a new tooth, they say, and it makes him 
sour in the temper." 

"Why, he's over ninety!" exclaimed Caietle. 

"\inety-two next Januaiy. Tbat*s why he's so 
annoyed about it. And your boat is safe in the t<^ 
nook of Port du Moulin, all covered over with sailcloth 
and gorse. Krok and I did it. and he will aoak it for 
ten days before you come home, and have il all ready 
for you." 

"The dear old Krok!" 

" Oh, we have taken very great care of it. I assure 
you. But maybe you will be too grown up to care for 
it by the time you get back." 

"Peihaps!" And oddly enough — though indeed it 
may have been only my own thought, and without 
reasonable foundation — thereupon there seemed to 
fell between us a slight veil tA distance. So that, 
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though we talked of Sercq and of our frieads there, it 
seemed to me that we were uot quite as we had heat, 
and I could not for the life of me tell why, aor, indeed, 
for certain if it were so or not 

When I was leaving, however, Carette put both her 
hands in mine and gave me Godspeed as heartily as I 
could wish, and I made my best bow to Miss Maddy 
and went back to the Hirtrndetle well pleased at 
having seen Carette' and at her hearfy greeting and 
farewell, but with a litUe wonder and doubt at my 
heart as to what the final effect of all thb schooling 
might be. 



CHAPTER XI 

HOW WB GREW, AND OROWINO, OBEW APABT 

As I said, I am Dot goiDg to waste time telling you 
of my three long voj'ages, beyond what is absolutely 
necessary. These lie for the most part like level 
plains in my memoiy, though not without their out- 
jutting points. But the heights and depths lay b^ood. 

Very clear to me, however, is the fact that it was 
ever-growing thought of Carette. more even, I am 
bound to confess, than thought of my mother and 
grandfather, that kept me clear of pitfalls which were 
not lacking to the unwary in those days as in these. 
Thought of Carette, too, that braced me to the quiet 
facing of odds on more than one occasion. 

Our second voyage wa.*t distingubbed by a whole 
day*9 fierce fighting with a French privateer off the 
Caicos Islands while proceeding peacefully on our way 
from the newly acquired island of Trinidad to the SL 
Lawrence. It was my first experience of fighting, and 
a hot one at that. Between killed and wounded we 
k»t five men. but the Frenchman left ten dead on our 
deck the first time he boarded, and eight the second, 
and after that did not try again. But be dogged ua all 
the rest of that day and did hb best to cripple us, until a 
fortunate shot from a carronade which Master Nicolle 
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nui out astern nipped his foremast and set us free. I got 
a cut from a cutlass in the left arm, but it healed readily 
and Captain Nicolle was pleased to compliment me 
on my behaviour. But, to tell the truth, I was so 
angry at the Frenchman's insolent interference with 
us, that I thought of nothing at the time but taking it 
out of him with hearfy thrust and blow whenever 
chance offered. 

On our third voyage the Hirondelle went ashore in 
a gale off Cape Hatteras, and Captain Nicolle and half 
our crew were drowned. The rest of us scrambled 
ashore sans eveiything, but were well treated, and as 
soon as we could travel were forwarded to New York 
and in time found a ship to take us to London. 

So, that, on the whole, I had seen a fair amount of 
life, and death, and the larger world outside, and felt 
my years almost doubled from what they were when I 
used to lie on Tintageu and watch the white-sailed 
ships pressing out to the great beyond. 

But the things that stand out now most clearly in my 
memory are the home-comings and the partings and 
all they meant to me, but more especially the home- 
comings — the eager looking forward from the moment 
our bows pointed homewards; the joy of seeing my 
mother and grandfather and dear old Krok and George 
Hamon — Uncle George by adoption, failing that 
closer relationship which Providence had denied him 
— sympathetic Ibtener to all our childish troubles and 
kindly rescuer from endless scrapes; the biting intensity 
of longing lo meet Carette agun, and to find out how 
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things were with her and how things were between 
us, a longing that taught me the meaning of heartache. 

For thia was how matters stood between us — st 
least as I saw them. Each time I came home I man- 
aged, in one way or another, to get a sight, at all events, 
of Carette, though in some cases little more. Twice 
I stormed the maiden fortress in George Road, and ran 
the gauntlet of the Miss Maugers with less discomfiture 
than on the first occasion, through Miss Maddy's sym- 
pathy and my added weight of years and experience. 
And once Carette was making holiday with Aunt 
Jeanne, and Beaumanoir saw more of me than did 
Belfontainc. 

And my very vivid recollection of all those times 
is this — that Carette grew more beautiful each time 
I saw her, both in mind and body; that my feeling 
for her grew in me beyond all other growth, though 
the years were building me solidly; and that a fear 
sprang up in me at last that she was perhaps going to 
grow out of my reach, as she certainly was growing 
out of my understanding. 

Each time we met, her greeting was of the warmest 
and had in it the recollertion of those eariier days. 
That, I said to myself, was the real Carette. 

And then there would gradually come upon us that 
thin veil of distance, as though the years, and the 
growth, and the experiences of life were setting ua a 
little apart. And that. I said, was the Miss Maugeis. 

For my part 1 would have had Carette as satisfied 
with my sole companionship as in the days when we 
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romped bare-l^ged among the poob and rocka, and 
woke the basking gulls and cormorants with our shouts, 
and dared the twisting currents with unfettered limbs 
and no thought of wrong. These things in all their 
fulness of delight were, of course, no longer possible 
to us. But the joyous spirit of them I would fain have 
retained, and I found it slipping elusively away. 

We were, in fact, and inevitably, putting away the 
things of our childhood and becoming man and woman, 
with all the wider and deeper feelings incident thereto. 
Tie changes were inevitable and — Carette grew in 
some ways more quickly than I did. So that, whereas 
I had always been undisputed leader in all things, 
even when it was the accomplishing of her wishes, 
now I found myself looking up to her as something 
above me, possibly beyond me, something certainly 
to strive after with al) that was in me, and witboutwhich 
everything else would be nothing. 

Perhaps I had been inclined to take things somewhat 
for granted. Jeanne Falla did not fail, in due course, 
to tell me so, and she was a veiy shrewd woman and 
understood her kind better than any man that ever 
was boni. Now, taking things for granted b always, 
and under any circumstances, but most especially 
where the unknown is in question, a most unwise 
thing to do. And what can equal for uufathomable- 
ness the wordings of a woman's heart? 

I had never given a thought to any other girl than 
Carette, unless by way of unfavourable comparison. 
It is true I had never came across any girl so well 
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worth thinking about The men; daric eyea with 
their de^tening depths; the sweet wide mouth that 
flashed so readily into laughter, and set one thinking 
of the glad litUe waves and little white shells on Herm 
beach; the mane of dark brown hair — she wore it 
primly braided at the Miss Maugers' — in which gleams 
of sunshine seemed to have become entangled and 
never been able to find their way out — ■ these went 
with me through the soft seductions of the Antilles, 
and the more experienced b^pijlemcnts of the Mediler^ 
ranean, and armed me sufficiently against them all; — 
these also that filled with rosy light many a long hour 
that for my comrades was dark and tedious, and kept 
my heart high and strong when the times were hard 
and bitter. 

I bad wondered at times, but always pleasurably, 
at the very unusual amount of education Carette was 
getting, for it was unusual at that time and under the 
circumstances, so far as I understood them. But I 
rejoiced at it, remembering my grandfather's saying 
in my own case; and even when the results of it seemed 
to drop little veils between us, I am certain I never 
wished things otherwise so far as Carette was concerned, 
though perhaps for my own sake I might 

Jean Le Marchant of Brecqhou had proapered in 
his business, I knew. His six stalwart acms had beoi 
too busy contributing to that proBperify to acquire 
any great book-learning. They were all excellent 
sailors, bold free-traders, and somewhat overbearing 
to their fellows. It was only slowly that the klca came 
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to me that the blood that was in them might be of a 
different shade and kind from that which flowed so 
temperately in our cool Sercq veins. 

It was much thinking of Carette and her ever-grow- 
ing beauty and accomplishments which brought me 
to that Truly there was no girl in all Sercq like her. 
nor in Guernsey I would wager, and her father and 
brothers also were very different from the other island 
men. As likely as not they were French, come over to 
escape the troubles. That would account for many 
things, and the idea, once in my mind, took firm root 
there. Sometime, when opportunity offered, I would 
ask Jeanne Falla. She would certainly know all about 
her own husband's family. Whether she would tell 
me was quite another matter. 

Up to now, you see, Carette, as Carette, had sufficed, 
but now Carette was growing out of herself and her 
surroundings, and it was the why and wherefore of 
this that my thoughts went in search of. For if Carette 
grew out of her surroundings she might grow beyond 
me, and it behooved me to see to it, for she had grown 
to be a part of my life, and life without her would be 
a poor thing indeed. 

And all these things I used to turn over and over 
in my heart during the sultry night watches in the West 
Indies, when the heat lightnings gleamed incessantly 
all round the horizon, and it was too hot to sleep even 
when off duty; and during the grimmer watches round 
about Newfoundland, with the fog as thick as wool 
inside and outside one, and the smell of the floating 
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beigs in the air; and most of all when we were 
phingiog homeward as fast as we could make it, 
and the call of Carette drew my heart faster than 
my body till my body fairly ached for sight and sound 
of her. 



CHAPTER Xn 

BOW AUNT JEANNE QAVE A PARTT 

It was od my return from my fourth voyage — in 
the brig Samxa — that things b^an to happen. 

The voyage bad been a disastrous one all through. 
We had bad weather right across to the Indies, and 
had to patch up there as best we could. It was when 
we were slowly making our way north that a hurri- 
cane, such as those seas know, caught us among the 
Bahamas and brought us to a sudden cad. 

The ship had been badly strained already on the 
voyage out, and the repairs had been none too well 
done. Our masts went like carrots and we were rolling 
helplessly in the grip of the storm, pumping doggedly 
but without hope against seams that gaped like a sieve, 
when the Providence that rules even hurricanes flung 
us high OQ a sandy coast and left us there to help our- 
selves. 

Of our blind wanderings in that gruesome land of 
swamps and sand, which, when we at last escaped from 
it, we learned was Florida, I must not write here. It 
was months before such of us as were left crawled 
through into civilisation, and it is not too much to say 
that eveiy day of the time after we parted from the 
wreck we carried our lives in our hands. It was six- 
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teen months almost to a day before I set foot ODce 
more on Peter Port quay. For beggars cannot be 
choosers, and for the veiy clothes we stood in we were 
indebted to the kind hearts who took pity on us in the 
American States. We had had to wait at every point 
till means for forwarding us could be found, and we 
were welcomed in Peter Port as men returned from the 
dead. Within two hours I was scrambling up through 
the ferns and gorse above Port k la Jument to the wel- 
come that awaited me at home. 

I peeped through the window before going in, and 
saw the table laid for supper and my mother busy at 
the hearth. She turned when I entered, supposing 
it was my grandfather and Krok, and then with a cTy 
she was on my neck. 

Ah, how good it was to feci her there, and to find 
her unbroken by all the terrible waiting! She had 
hoped and hoped, and refused to give up h<^ing long 
after the others had done ao. She told me, between 
smiles and tears, that each time I went she had felt 
that she had probably seen me for the last time. " But," 
she said quietly, " I left you in the good God's hands, 
and I believed that however it was with you it would 
be well." 

Then my grandfather and Krok came in, and my 
grandfather said very fervently, * Now God be praised ! " 
and wrung my right hand as if he could never wring 
it enough, while Krok wrung the other, with eyes that 
stood out of his head like marbles and yet were fuU of 
tears. 
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During supper I toM them shortly what bad beTail^i 
us, and I had so much to tell, and they so much to 
hear, that we none of us supped over weU, yet none of 
us had probably ever enjoyed a supper like it 

Then in turn I was hunj^ for news, and b^an ask- 
ing about tbb one and that, intending so to come 
presently to Carette without baring my heart But 
my dear mother, guessing perhaps what was ia me, 
gave me full measure. 

"Jeanne Falla has a party to-night, my boy, and 
Carette is stopping with her. You should go down 
and give them a surprise." 

" I will go," I said, and jumped up at once to see if , 
among the things I had left behind when I went away, 
I could find enough to r^ myself out suitably to the 
occasion. 

My mother had a new blue guernsey just finished 
for me, a wonderful guernsey, when you think of it 
She had, I think, gone on working at it, after the others 
had given me up, just to show her trust in Providence, 
and her dear eyes shone when she saw me in it. Loans 
from my grandfather, whose full stature I had now 
attained, and whose contribution was of importance, 
and from Krok, who would have given me one of his 
eyes if I had needed it, filled all my requirements, 
and I set off for Beaumanoir about nine o'clock as glad 
a man as any in Sercq that n%ht. And oh. the sweet- 
ness of the night and all things in it. The solemn 
pulse of the great sea in Saut de Juan; the voices of 
many waters in the Gouliot Pass; the great dusky 
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cushions of gorse studded with blooms that looked 
white under the moon; the mingling in the soft salt 
air of the scent of hedge roses and honeysuckle, of 
dewy, trodden grass and the sweet breath of cows — 
ay, even the smell of the pigsties was good that night, 
and mightily refreshing after the dank eveiglades of 
Florida. 

Aunt Jeanne's hospit^le door stood wide. She 
kept open bouse that night, for the old observances 
were dear to her ever-young heart I walked right 
into her kitchen, and she met me with a cry of amaze- 
ment and delight, and every wrinkle in the weather- 
browned face creased into a smile. 

*Why, Phil, mon gars! Is it possible?" she cried. 
"You are welcome as one from the dead. Though, 
ma fe, I hoped all along, as your mother did. And. 
my good ! what a bjg fellow it is ! And not bad-looking, 
either! I used to think you'd grow up square. You 
were the squarest boy I ever saw. But foreign parts 
have drawn you out like a ship's mast." 

She was dragging me by the hand all the time, and 
now halted me in front of the great square fem-bed in 
the comer between the window and the hearth, and 
stood looking up into my face with the air of an artbt 
awaiting approval of her latest masterpiece. A dear 
old face, sharp-featured, clever, all alive with the 
brightness of that which was in her, and with two 
bright dark eyes sparicling like a robin's under the black 
silk sunbonncl which gossips said she wore day and 
n%ht 
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I knew slie looked just all that, but no ^es or thought 
had I for Aunt Jeanne or anyone else just then. 

For here in front of me was the great green fern-bed, 
green no longer, but transformed into a radiant shrine 
of flowers. Nine feet long it was, and not much less 
in width, and its solid oaken sides rose some two feet 
from the floor. It was heaped indeed with the bronze- 
green fronds and russet-gold stalks of fresh-cut bracken, 
but this was only the ordinary woric-a-day foundation 
and was almost hidden beneath a coverlet of roses — 
roses of every hue from damask-red to saffron-yellow 
and purest white, heaped and strewn in richest pro- 
fusion and filling the room with perfume. From some- 
where in the roof above, long sprays of creeping 
geranium and half-opened honeysuckle and branches of 
tree fuchsia hung down to the sides of the couch and 
formed a canopy, the most beautiful one could imagine. 
For the flowers of the honeysuckle looked like tiny 
baby-fingers reaching down for something below, and 
the red and purple fuchsias looked like a rain of falling 
stars. And beneath it sat the Queen of the Revels 
dressed all in white, her unbound hair rippling about 
her like a dark sunset cloud, till it lost itself among the 
creamy, many-coloured petab below, — Carette, the 
loveliest flower of all. 

She had shaken her hair over her face to veil her 
modesty at the very outspoken admiration of some of 
the earlier comers, but I caught the sparkle of her dark 
eyes as she kxtked up at me through the silken mesh, 
and the sweet, slim figure set the flowery canopy shak- 
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ing with its restrained eagerness. And my heart jumped 
within me at the lovely sight 

DuKgardful of custom, I was stooping to speak to 
her, when Aunt Jeanne dragged me away with a 
gratified laugh, and a quick "Nenni, nenni! She may 
not speak til! the time comes, or dear knows what will 
happen to us! Come away, mon gars, and tell me 
where you have been, and what you have been doing "; 
and she sat me down in a corner at the far end of the 
big dresser, and herself beside me so that I should not 
get away, and made me talk, but I could not take my 
eyes for a moment off the sHm white figure on the 
radiant bed of roses. 

A most delightful place at all times was that great 
kitchen at Beaumanoir, with its huge fireplace like a 
smaller room opening off the larger, and put to many 
other uses besides simply that of cooking; — its black 
oak presses and dressers and shelves all aglow with 
much polishing, and bright with crockery and pewter; 
its great hanging-rack under the ceiling, laden with 
hams and sides of bacon and a hundred and one odds 
and ends of household use; and the great table in the 
comer weighted now with piles of currant cake — 
Aunt Jeanne's gache had a name in Sercq — and 
more substantial faring still. 

Hiere were about a score of young men and girb 
there, with a sprinkling of older folk, and evety minute 
brought fresh arrivals to add to the talk and laughter. 
tlach newcomer on entering paid homage to the silent 
figure on the green^bed, and gave me boisterous wel- 
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come home as they came to receive a word of greeting 
from the mistress of the house. 

Everyone knew everyone else most intimately. 
Scarce one but was related to half the people in the 
room. And all were in the gayest of spirits, for there, 
in a far comer, old Nicholas Gnit every now and again 
gave the strings of his fiddle an impatient twang, as an 
intimation that all this was sheer waste of time, and 
that the only proper business in life was dancing. 
And presently they would begin, and they would dance 
until the sun rose, and then — well, the new day had 
its own rites and ceremonies, and eyes were bright and 
pulses leaping, and hearts were all aflutter with hopes 
and fears of what the day might bring. 

''And who is this, Jeanne Falla?" I asked, as one 
came in whom I had never seen before — a young 
man, dark and well-looking, and very handsomely 
dressed compared with the rest of us. And he stood 
so long before the green-bed, gazing at Carette, that 
there sprang up in me a sudden desire to take him by 
the neck and drag him away, or, better still, to hurl 
him through the open door into outer darkness. 

** Tiens ! " said Aunt Jeanne softly. ** It is the young 
Torode— - 

**Torode? I do not know him. Who is he?" 

**C'est ^ It is since you left His father has 
settled himself on Herm. He is a great man in these 
parts nowadays. They do say " — 

** They do say — ? " I asked, as she stopped short. 

^Bon dou! They say many strange things about 
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M. Torode. But you know how folks talk," she 
munnured. 

" And what kind of things do they say. Aunt Jeanne ? " 

"Oh, all kinds of things. He's making a fine streak 
of fat — " 

"So much the better for him." 

"Maybe! But, mon dou. when a man gets along 
too quickly, the others will talk, you know. They say 
he has the devil's own luck in all he undertakes. He 
has three of the fastest chasse-marfes in the islands, 
and they say he's never lost a cai^ yet And they say 
he has dealings with the devil and Bonaparte and all 
the big merchants in Havre and Cherbourg. But of 
late he's gone in for privateering, and the streak's 
growing a fat one, I can tell you. He's got the finest 
schooner in these waters, and ma fi, broth and soup 
are both alike to him, I trow! Oh, yes, he can see 
through a fog, can Monsieur Torode." 

" And what does Peter Port say to it all ? " 

"Peigui! Peter Port didn't like having its bread 
taken out of its mouth, — not that its bread contents 
Monsieur Torode, not by a very long way. F^ne 
doings there are on Henn, they say, when they're all 
at home there. But he's too big and bold a man to 
interfere with. He pays for the island, tfaey say, and a 
good price, too. Some say he's a wealthy emigr^ 
turning his talents to account For myself — "and 
the black sunbonnel nodded knowingly. 

" You don't care for him over much. Aunt Jeanne P " 
and I felt unrcasonab^ glad that it was sa 
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** Ma f£, I've never set ^es on the man and never 
wish to! But auch luck is not too natural, you under- 
stand. The devil's flour has a way of turning to bran, 
and what comes with the flood goes out with the ebb 
sometimes." 

"All the same you invite the young one here." 

"The door of Beaumanoir is wide to-night, and 
eveiyone who chooses to come is welcome. Though I 
wouldn't say but what some are more welcome than 
others. — Brecqhou and Herm have dealings t<^ther, 
you understand," she murmured presently. "That is 
how this youngster finds himself here — Bemel, they 
call him. The old one is much away and the young 
one does his business hereabouts. And see the airs 
he puts on! One would think the island belonged to 
him, and he hasn't had the grace to come and say 
how d'ye do to me yet. For myself — " 

" For yourself. Aunt Jeanne?" 

*Eh b'en!" with a twinkle. "One likes one's own 
calves best, oui gia!" and I felt like kissing the little 
old brown hand. 

Young Torode had joined the others and was laugh- 
ing and joking with the girb, though it seemed (o me 
that the men received him somewhat coldly. Then 
some remark among them directed his attention to 
Jeanne Falla and myself in the comer behind the 
dresser, and he came over at once. 

"Pardon, Mistress Falla!" he said. — I think I have 
said before that Aunt Jeanne was more generally called 
by her maiden name of Falla than by her married one 
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of Le Marcbant, and she preferred it so. — "I was 
wondering where you were. You have given us a 
most charming surprise," — with a nod towards the 
Bower-decked green-bed. "But why is the goddess 
condemned to silence?" 

" Because it's the rule. And, ma fi, it is good for a 
girl's tongue to he tied at times." Then, in answer to 
the inquiring looks he was casting at me, she said, 
" This b Phil Carre of Belfontaine, whom som& folks 
thought dead. But I never did, and he's come back 
to show I was right. This is M. Bemel Torode of 
Hcnn, Phil, mon gars." 

And young Torode and I looked into one another's 
eyes and knew that we were not to be friends. What 
he saw amiss in me I do not know, but to me there was 
about him something over-masterful which roused in 
me a keen desire to master it, or thwart it 

"You are but just home, then, M. Carri?" be 
asked. 

"This evening,** 

"From — P" 

" From Florida last by way of New Yoik." 

"Ah! Many ships about?" 

" Not many but our own." 

"There will be no bones left to pick soon," be 
laughed. " And the appetite grows. And what with 
the preventive men and their new powers it will soon 
be difficult to pick up an honest living." 

" From all accounts M. Torode manages it one way 
or another," I said. 
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"All the same it gets more difficult It's a case oi 
too many pots and not enougli lobsters." 

And then Jeanne Falla, who had gone across to the 
others, suddenly' clapped her hands, and Nicholas 
Gnit's hungiy bow dashed into a quickstep that set 
feet dancing in spite of themselves. 

And Carette sprang up from her seat and stepped 
out of her bower, and her face, mdiant at her release, 
had in it all the loveliness of all the fiowers from among 
which she came. The roses clung to her white gowD 
as though loth to let her go and strewed the ground, 
as she passed, and no man's heart but must have 
jumped the quicker at sight of her coming towards him 
with welcome in her eyes and hands. 

She came straight across to us, and the other girb 
watched eagerly to see which of us she would spieak to 
first — for Midsummer Eve is as full of signs and 
omens as Aunt Jeanne's gache of currents. 

She gave a hand to each of us, the left to me and the 
right to young Torode, and the left is nearer the heart, 
said I to myself. 

"Phil, mon cher," she cried joyously. "It is good 
to see you alive and home again. And some foolbh 
ones said you were gone for good ! And you are bigger 
and browner than ever " — and she held me off at arm's 
length for inspection. "And when did you arrive?" 

" I reached home just in time for supper." 

"Ah, how glad your mother would be! She and 
Aunt Jeanne and I were the only ones who hoped still, 
I do believe." 
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"May I b^ the first dance. Mademoiselle?" broke 
ID young Torode, for the couples were whirling past us 
and he had waited impatiently while we talked. 

" I must go and tie up my hair first. It looks like « 
tangle of vraic," she laughed, and slipped away by the 
sides of the room and disappeared through the door^ 
way. And young Torode immediately took up his 
post there to claim his dance as soon as she returned. 

I was vexed with myself for giving him first chaoce. 
But truly my thoughts had not been on the dancing 
but only on Carctte herself, and I would have been 
content to look at her and listen to her all the evening 
without a thought of an}-thing more. 

Young Torode's visible intention of keeping to him- 
self as much of her company as possible put me on my 
mettle, however, and when he dropped her into a seat 
after that dance, I immediately claimed the next 

I could dance as well, I think, as any man in Sercq, 
at that lime, but I felt myself but a clumsy sailorman 
after watching young Torode. For his easy grace and 
confidence put us all into the sha<te and did not, I am 
afraid, tend to goodwill and fellowship on our part 

The other men I noticed had but little to say to htm 
or he to them. He danced now and then with one or 
other of the girls, and they seemed to regard it more 
as an honourable experience than as matter of great 
enjoyment. Aad the man with whose special belle- 
amie he was dancing would sit and eye the pair gloomily 
the while, and remain silent and mVty for a time after> 
wards. 
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But, except for such little matters as that, we had a 
right men7 time of it Aunt Jeanne saw to that as 
energetically as though the hospitalify of Beaumaooir 
had had doubts cast upon it. a thing that never could 
have happened. But Aunt Jeanne was eDei;getic in 
all things, and this was her own special yearly feast 
And, ma f^, one may surely do what one likes with 
one's own, and though one cannot recover one's youth 
one can at all events live young again with those who 
are young. 

The lively spirits of the younger folk worked so upon 
their elders, that Uncle Heniy Vaudin, who was seven^ 
if he was a day, actually caught hold of Aunt Jeanne, 
as she was Sitting to and fro, and tried to dance her 
into the whirling circle. But the result was only many 
collisions and much laughter, as the youngsters nearly 
galloped over them, and Aunt Jeanne and her partner 
stood in the centre laughing, till that dance was over. 

Tlien she immediately challenged hira to the hat 
dance, as being less trying to the legs and requiring 
more brain, and calling on Carette to make their third, 
they danced between three caps laid on the floor, in a 
way that earned a storm of applause. 

Then two of the men danced the broom dance — 
each holding one end of the broom and passing it 
neatly under their arms, and over their heads, and 
under their legs, as they danced in quick step to the 
music. 

And, in the intervals of such hard work, we ate — 
cold meats, cunningly cooked and of excellent quality. 
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because AuQt Jeanne had bred them heraelf; and the 
best made bread aod the sweetest butter in Sercq, and 
heaps of spicy gache, all of Aunt Jeanne's own making. 
And we drank cider of Aunt Jeanne's own pressing, 
and equal to anything you could get in Guenu^. 
And now and again the men-folk smoked in the door^ 
way, and if the veiy excellent tobacco she provided for 
them was not of her own growing, it was only because 
she had not so far undertaken its cultivation, and 
because tobacco could be got veiy cheap when you 
knew how to get it. 

And then we danced again till the waits spun round 
quicker than ourselves, and even Uncle Nico's seasoned 
arms b^an to feel the strain. And still — "Faster! 
Faster!" cried the men, and the girls would not be 
beaten. And the ropes of flowers above the green-bed 
.swung as though in a summer gale, and the roses leaped 
out and joined in the dance, till the smell of them, as 
they were (nimpled by the flying feet, filled all the 
room. 

Then, while we lay spent and panting, the men 
mopping thcm.sclvrs with (heir kerchiefs, and the girls 
fanning themselves with theirs. Aunt Jcaime, who had 
had time to recover from her unwonted exertions with 
Uncle Heniy Vaudin, recited some of tbe old-time 
poems of which she managed to cany a string in her 
head, in addition to all the otfaer odds and ends which 
it contained. 

She gave us "L' R'tou du Terre-Neuvi opr^ san 
pTumi Viage " — 
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"Mui«nes-tu bain ani, ma fille? 
Not' Jeu cst-i don bain r'v'nu ? 
Tu dia qui ami I'* veu en vilie, 
I m'ttonu' qu'i n'aut d^ v'nu " — 

eighteen long verses, full of tender little touches, telling 
of the hysterical upsetting in the mother's heart at the 
safe letum of her boy from the perils of the sea. 

And tome, who had justseen it all in my own mother's 
heart, it struck right borne, and came near to making 
me foolish in the matter of wet eyes. And besides. 
Aunt Jeanne would keep looking at me, as she reeled 
it off in her sharp little voice, which was softer than I 
had ever heard it before, and that made Caiette and 
all the other girls look at me also, till I was glad when 
she was done, I was getting so uncomfortable. 

Then, when at last the poor .sailor-boy in the stoiy 
was so full that he could not take another bite — not 
even a bite of pancake on which his mother in her 
upsetting had sprinkled salt instead of sugar — that 
poem came to an end, and by way of a change Aunt 
Jeanne plunged headlong into — 



hitting off in another twenty long verses the strong 
and weak points of an old and very managing Auntie, 
not unlike herself in her good points, and very unlike 
her in her bad ones. And we joyfully pointed them all 
back at the managing Auntie in front of us, good and 
bad points alike, and laughed ourselves almost black 
in the face at the most telling strokes; all except young 
Torode, who laughed, indeed, but not heartily like the 
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rest, — rather as though he thought us an uacommonly 
childish set of people for our ages. And so we were 
that night, and enjoyed ourselves mightily. 

Then young Torode sang, " Jean Grain d'oige," in 
• fine, big voice, and Carette sang "Nico v'nMt 
m'faire ramour," in a veiy sweet one, and I was 
sorely troubled that 1 had aerer learned to aing. 

Then to dancing again, and it was only then, as I 
leaned against the door-post watching Carette go 
round and round with young Torode, in a way that I 
could not help but feel was smoother and neater than 
when my arm was round her, that a chance word be- 
tween two girls sitting near me startled me into the 
icnowledge that I had been gaWty of another foolish- 
ness, and had overlooked another most important matter 
that night You see, I had been in a flutter ever since 
I reached home, and one cannot think of everything. 

" Oh, Father Guille has promised him his horse and 
so — " said the girl, between giggles and whispers, and 
it hit me like a stone to think how stupid I had been. 
And after a moment's thought I slipped away and rao 
quickly down the lane to La Vauroque, calling myself 
all manner of names through my teeth, and thumped 
lustily on George Hamoa's door. 

He was in bed and fast asleep, and it todc much 
thumping before I heard a sleepy growl in the upper 
room, and at last the window rattled open and Uncle 
George's towsled head came out with a rough — 

" Eh, b'en, below there ? What's afire P Can't you 
let a man — " 
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" It'8 me. Uncle George — Phil Carre. I'm sony — " 

"Phil! — Bon dou! Phil come back alive!" in a 
tone of verj great suiprise. And then very sternly — 
"Tieos done, you down there! You're not a ghost, 
are you?" 

*" Not a bit of a ghost. Uncle George. I got home 
this evening. I'm up at Jeanne Falla's party at Beau- 
manoir, and Fve only just remembered that I haven't 
got a horse for to-morrow," 

"Aw then — a horse for to-morrow! Yes — of 
course!" and he began to gurgle inside, though bits (A 
it would come out — "A horse! Of course you want 
a horse ! And who — ? " 

" Can you let me have Black Boy — if you've got 
him yet ? " 

" I'll come down, mon gars. Wwt you one minute," 
and veiy soon the door opened and he dragged me in, 
gripping my hand as if it were a rudder in a gale, so 
that it ached for an hour after. 

"And you're all safe and sound, mon gars! — " 

"As safe and sound as Sercq. Uncle George. Can 
you let me have Black Boy ? " 

"Pergui! But it's a happy woman your mother will 
be this night She never would give you up, Phil. 
It's just wonderful — " 

"'Tis, sure! Can you spare me Black Boy?" 

"Aw, now, my dear, but Fm sorry! You see, I'd 
no idea of you coming, and the young Torode came 
along this veiy afternoon, and bt^ged me to lend him 
Black Boy, and I promised, not knowing — But 
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there's Gray Robin. You can have him. He's a bit 
heavy, maybe, but he's safe as a cart, and Black Boy'a 
got more than a bit of the devil b him still. Will you 
be crossing the Coupfe ? " 

"I suppose so," 

" Well, take my advice and get down and lead over. 
It's more than a bit crumbly in places. I've made 
young Torode promise not to ride Black Boy across." 

"All right! When can I have Gray RobinP" 

"Now, if you like." 

"I'll be back at four. May I have aome of your 
roses. Uncle George?" 

"All of them, if you like, mon gars. Bon dou, but 
I'm glad to see you home again ! " 

** I'd like a few to trim Robin up with." 

TU see to it It's good to see you back, Phil. 
Your mother didn't say much, but she was sore at 
heart, / know, though she did put a bold face on it" 

" I know. — You don't mind my running away now. 
Uncle George. You see — " 

"Aw, I know! Gallop away back, my boy. And 
— say. Phi), mon gars — don't let that young cub 
from Herm get ahead of you. He's been making fine 
play while you've been away." And I waved my 
hand and sped back to the meny-making. 



CHAPTER Xin 

HOW WB RODE ORAT ROBIN 

It was close upon the dawn before Jeanne Falla's 
parfy broke up, and as I jogged soberly down the lane 
from La Vauroque on Gray Robin, 1 met the jovial 
ones all streaming homewards. 

A moment before, the quiet gray lane, with its fern- 
covered banks and hedges of roses and honeysuckle 
all asleep and drenched with dew, was all in keeping 
with my spirits which were gray abo, partly with the 
weariness of such unaccustomed merriment, and still 
more at thought of my various stupidities. 

They all gathered round me and broke out into 
fresh laughter. 

"Ma fe, Phil, but you're going to make a day of it! 
We wondered where you'd got to." 

"Bon dou done, you're in your pontificals, mou 
gars!" 

"Is it a bank of roses you're riding then?" and Gray 
Robin hotcfaed uncomfortably though still half asleep. 

"The early bird gets the nicest worm. Keep ahead 
of the Frenchman, Phil, and good luck to you ! " 

"Good luck to you all!" and their laughing voices 
died away along the lanes, and I woke up Gray Robin 
and went on to Beaumanoir. 
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I hitched the bridle over the gatepost, and lighted 
my pipe, and strolled to and fro with mj hands deep 
in the pockets of my grandfather's best blue pilot- 
cloth jacket, for there was a chill in the air as though 
the night roust die outright b^ore the new day came. 

Now sunrise ia small novelty to a saiktrman. But 
there b a mighty difference between watching it across 
the welter of tumbling waves from the sk^py deck of 
a ship, and watching it from the top of the knoll out- 
side Beaumanoir, with Carctte fast asleep behind the 
white curtains of the gray stone house there. 

Little matter Uiat it might be hours before she came, 
— since Jeanne Falla knew that rest was as necessary 
to a girl as food, if she was to keep her health and good 
looks. I could wait all day for Carette if needs be, 
and Gray Robin was already fast asleep on three legs 
with the fourth crooked comfortably beneath him. 

I can live that moniing over again, though the yeara 
have passed. 

... All the west was dark and dim. The sea was 
the colour of lead. Brecqhou was a long black shadow. 
Heim and Jethou were darker spots on the dimness 
beyond, and Guernsey was not to be seen. The sky 
up above me was thin and vague. But away in the 
east over France, behind long banks of soft dark cloud, 
it was thinner and rarer still, and seemed to throb with 
a little pulse of life. And behind the white curtains 
in the gray stone bouse, Carette lay sleeping. 

— At midn^ht the giris hod melted lead in an 
iron spoon, and dro(^»ed it into buckets of water, amid 
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bubbles of laughter, to see what the cxxnipations of 
their future husbaoda would be. They fished out the 
results with eager faces, and twisted them to suit their 
h<^>es. Carette's piece came out a something which 
Jeamie Falla at once pronounced an anchor, but which 
young Torode said was a sword, and made it so by a 
skilful touch of the filler. 

. . . The air had been veiy still as though asleep, 
like all things else ^cept the sea. And the sea still 
lay like lead out there, but I b^an to catch the gleam 
of white teeth along the sides of Brecqhou, and down 
below in Havre Gosseliu I could hear the long waves 
growling among the rocks. And now there came a 
stir in the air like the waking breaths of a sleeper. 
The shadows behind Henn and Jethou thickened and 
daikened. The little throb of life behind the banks of 
doud in the cast quickened and grew. The sky there 
looked thin and bright and emp^, as if it had been 
swept bare and cleansed for that which was to come. 
Up above me soft little gray clouds showed suddenly, 
all touched with pink on their eastern sides, while the 
sky behind them warmed with a faint duu glow. A 
cock in the Beaumanoiryard woke suddenly and crowed 
and the challenge was answered from La Vauroque. 
Jeanne Falla's pigs grunted sleepily at the disturbance. 
Hie pigeons rumbled in their cote, and the birds b^an 
to twitter in the trees about the house. And behind 
the white curtains there, Carette lay sleeping. 

— I had asked her, the first chance that offered, 
after I got back from seeing George Hamon. We were 
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tpuuiing round in a double quickstep which tried even 
Uncle Nico's seasoned arm. 

"Carette," I whispered into the little pink sfaeU of 
an ear, so near my lips that it was bard to keep from 
kissing it — " Will you ride with me to-morrow ? " and 
mj heart went faster than my feet and set me tumbling 
over them. For Midsummer Day b Riding Day in 
Sercq, and he who asks a maid to share his horse that 
day is understood to desire her company on a longer 
journey still, and her consent to the one is generally 
taken to mean that she agrees to the other as well. So 
my little question held a mighty meaning, and no won- 
der my heart went quicker than my feet and set me 
stumbling over them as I waited for her answer. 

" Not to-morrow, Phil," she whispered, and my heart 
stood still. Then it went on its way like a wave out 
of the west, when she murmured, " It's to-day we ride, 
not to-morrow," meaning that we had danced the night 
out 

"Then you will, Careltc? You will?" 
" You're late in the day, you know," she said, teasing 
still, as mai<b will when they know a man's heart is 
under their feet 
" But I only got home this evening — " 
"Monsieur Torode asked me hours ago." 
"But you haven't promised him, Carette?" and I 
felt as though all my life depended on her answer. 
" I said I'd see. But — " 

"Then you'll come with me. CarettCt" and I felt 
like kissing her there before them alL 
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" I'U teU you what Fll do, PhU. I'll go with one at 
you aad come back with the other." 

"But — Carette!— " 

"You should not have left H so late, you see." 

And with that I had to be content, though it was 
not at all to my mind, since I had looked for more. 

. . . The eastern sl^ was filled to overflowing with 
puie thin light The edges of the long dark banks 
of cloud that lay in front of it were rimmed with crim- 
son fire. And from every quarter where the shadows 
lay gray clouds streamed up to greet the sun. They 
crq>t up the heavens, slow and gray and heavy, but 
as they climbed they lightened. They changed from 
gray to white. Tlieir fronts were touched with the 
crimson fire. They spread wide wings and set me think- 
ing of angeb worshipping, and all the waiting clouds 
below threw out long streamers towards the day, like 
soft white arms in prayer. And behind the white 
curtains there, Carette lay sleeping. 

— Gray Robin fell suddenly off one \eg on to the 
other in his sleep, and woke with a discontented snuffle. 
Down in Havre Gosselin the seagulls were calling — 
" Miawk, miawk, miawk, miawk, miawk, — mink, 
mink, mink, mink, — kawk, kawk, kawk, kawk — keo, 
keo, keo, keo, keo." 

— The sky up above was thin and blue. The soft 
white clouds were like a mackerel's back, and every 
scale was rimmed with red gold. The east was all 
a-throb. The long bands of cloud were silver above 
and glowii^ gold below. The sun rose in a silence 
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that seemed to me wonderful. If all the world had 
broken out into the song that filled my heart it would 
have seemed but right Eveiy cloud in all the sky 
aeemed to bow in homage before him. 

I had seen many and many a sunrise, but never 
before one like this. For there, behind the curtains, 
Carette lay sleeping. And I was waiting for her. And 
it was Riding Day, and she was going to ride with me 
on Gray Robin. 

And gay beyond bb wont or knowledge was Gray 
Robin that day, though I think, myself, he bad his 
own suspicions of it even in his dreams. For when 
he got fully awake, and took to looking at himself, and 
found out by degrees how very fine be was, be felt shy 
and awkward, and shook himself so vigorously that 
bits of his finely fell off. For. you see. Uncle George, 
knowing what was right and proper under the circum- 
stances, and throwing himself in the matter because 
it was for me, had brought all his skiU into play. He 
had fished out a length of old net from his stores, and 
turned it to great account He had draped it in folds 
over Gray Robin's broad flanks, and brought it round 
his chest, and wherever the threads would hold a stem 
be had stuck in red and white and yellow roses, and 
bad tied bunches of them at his ears and along his 
bridle, so that the steady old horse looked like an an- 
cient charger in his annour. 

And as I watched him examining into aU these things 
I could see hb wonder grow, and he asked himself 
what in the name of Hay his friends and acquaintancea 
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would think oT it alt when tbey saw him, and he snuffled 
with disgust 

It was close upon six o'clock when Gray Robin 
pricked up his ears at sound of hoofs in the lane be- 
tween the high hedges, and young Torode rode up on 
Blade Boy. He drew rein shaiply at sight of me and 
a curse jericed out of him. And at the sight of Gray 
Robin in his gay tn^pings. Black Boy danced on hu 
hind k^ and pretended to be frightened out of his wits. 

Torode brought him to reason with a violent hand 
and flung himself off with a black face. 

"How then, Carr^?" he broke out. "Mademoiselle 
promised to ride with me to-day." 

"And with me also. So she said she would ride 
half the day with each of us." 

" But, nom-de-dieu, what is the good of that P There 
is no sense in it" 

" It is her wish." 

He flogged a gorse bush angrily with a switch he had 
cut for Black Boy's benefit, and looked more than half 
inclined to fling himself back on to his horse and ride 
away, which would have been quite to my taste. Black 
Boy watched him viciously, with white gleams in his 
eyes, and winced at sound of the switch. 

But before Torode had made up his mind, Jeanne 
Falla's sharp voice called from the gate: "Now then, 
you two, the coffee's getting cold. Come in and eat 
while you have the chance." 

Coffee never tastes so good as just after morning 
watch, and I turned in at once, while young Torode 
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proceeded to make sure that Black Boy should not 
make off while he was inside. 

Aunt Jeanne's brown old face creased up into some- 
thing like a veiy large wink as we went up the path, 
and she said aottiy, " First pig in trough gets first bite. 
You'll enjoy a cup of coffee at all events, mon gars. 
Seems to me there are two Black Boys out there, 
n'es c* pas?" 

And if such coffee as Jeanne Falla made, with milk 
warm from the cow, could have been curdled by sour 
looks, young Torode bad surely not found his cup to 
bis liking. 

His ill-humour was not simply ill-concealed, it was 
barely kept within bounds, and was, to say the least 
of it, but poor return for Aunt Jeanne's double hos- 
pitali^. But Aunt Jeanne, far from resenting it, 
seemed actually to enjoy the sight, and aa a matter 
of fact. I believe she was hoping eagerly that Carette 
would come down in time to partake of it also. 

She chatted gaily about her par^ and plumed her- 
self on its success. 

" We did it all our own selves, the little one and L 
Nothing like washing your own shirt if you want it 
well done," brimmed she. 

** It couldn't have been better. Aunt Jeanne. And 
as for the gocbe — it was simply delicious." 

"Crab b'en! If there's one thing I can do, it's 
make gache. And it's not all finished yet," and sfae 
went to the press, and brought out a cake like a c«rt- 
wbeel, and cut it into spokes. 
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" Hiere are not many things you can't do, it seons 
to me, Aunt Jeanne," I said. " Tb»t dder was uncom- 
monly good too." 

"Ma K, when you've learned to make cider for the 
Guernsey men you can make it for most folks, I trow. 
. . . It's a tired man you'll be to-night, Phil, men gars. 
We were just turning in, the little one and I, when we 
heard a horse snuffle outside, and nothing would satisfy 
her but she must up and peep out of the window, and 
she said, "Why, there's Phil Carr^ standing on the 
knoll. Mon Gyu, what does he want there at this 
time of day?" And I said, "Come away into bed, 
child, and don't catch your death of cold. You're 
half aaleep and dreaming. There's no one out there." 
"Yes, there ia," said she, "and it's Phil Carre, I 
know his sh^w." But I was sleepy and I said, " Well, 
he'll keep till morning anyway, and if you don't get 
some sleep you'll look like a boiled owl, and there'll 
be no riding for you, miss, Phil Carre or no Phil Carr£." 
— aU of which was gall and wormwood to young Torode, 
as Jeanne Falla quite well knew and intended. 

And presently Carette came down, looking like a 
half-opened rose after a stormy night, and with just 
as much energy in her as might be expected in a girl 
who had danced miles of quick-step but a few hours 
before, and at a pace which Uncle Nico's aim had not 
forgotten yet 

There was to me something almost sacred in the 
look of her with the maiden sleep still in her eyes, which 
set her apart from us and above us, and I could have 
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■at and looked at her for a long time and required do 
more. 

Sbe was all in white again, and Aunt Jeanne, when 
she had given her coffee and a slice of giche, and had 
coaxed her to eat, slipped out into the garden, and came 
back presently with an apron-full of red roses all wet 
with dew, and proceeded to pin them round her hat. and 
on ber shoulder, and at her breast, and in ber waistband. 

"Via!" said the dear old soul, standing off and 
eyii^ her handiwork with her head on one side like 
a robin. " There's not another in the island will come 
within a mile of you, ma garchet" and it was e»sy to 
see the love that lay deep in the sharp old eyes. 

We had hardly spoken a word since Carettecame 
down, beyond wishing her good-day, and she herself 
seemed in no humour for talk. And for myself, I 
know I felt very common clay beside her, and I would, 
as I have said, been well content to simply ait and 
watch her. 

Aunt Jeanne continued to talk of the party, a sub- 
ject that would not fail ber for many a week to ctune, 
for those sharp eyes of bers saw more than most people's 
and she never foigot what they told her. 

It was only when Carette had finished her pretence 
of eating, and it was time to be startii^, that young 
Torode asked politely, — " With whom do you ride 
first. Mademoiselle, — since we are two?" 

And Carette said sweetly, "Since Phil was here fint 
1 will ride first with bim. Monsieur, and afterwards 
with you." 
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"Do you cross the CoupfeP" asked Aunt Jeanne 
anxiously. 

"But, of course!" said Torode. "That is where the 
fun comes in." 

"Boo Gyu. but that kind of fun does not please me! 
SfHne of you will find yourselves at the bottom some 
day, and that will end the riding in Sercq." 

" It's safe enough if you have a finn hand — that is, 
if you know how to ride at all," — a shot aimed at me, 
but which failed to wound. 

"I don't like it," said Aunt Jeanne again, with a 
foTebodii^ shake'of the bead and a meaning look at me. 

"Well, we won't be the fitst to cross," I said, to 
satisfy her. " We'll see how the othcts get on, and no 
harm shall come to Carette, I promise you." 

Gray Robin was dozing agaiu, but I woke him up 
with a poke, and climbed up onto his broad back with 
as little damage to his rose-armour as I could manage, 
and Aunt Jeanne carried out a chair so that Carette 
could get up behind me without disarranging herself. 

And a happy man was I when the soft arms clasped 
me fitmly round the waist, although I knew well enough 
that it was the correct thing for them to do, and that 
there was nothing more in it than a strong desire on 
the rider's part not to fall off. But for that trouble- 
some young Torode, and all that was implied in the 
fact that Carette's arms would be round him on the 
homeward journey, I would have been the happiest 
man in Sercq that day. As it was, it was in my mind 
to make the most of my half of it 
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Young Torode sprang on Black Boy with a kap 
that put our more cautious methods very much into 
the shade, and also stirred up all Black Boy's never- 
too-well-concealed evil temper. A horse of spirit ever 
objects to the double burden of man and man's master, 
and, through thigh and heel and hand, he can tell 
in the most wonderful fashion if the devil's aboard as 
well. 

We left them settling their little differences and jogged 
away down the lane, and the last we saw of Aunt 
Jeanne she was leaning over the gate looking hope- 
fully at the fight before her. But presently we heard 
the quick beat of hoofs behind, and they went past 
us with a rush — Black Boy's chin drawn tight to his 
chest which was splashed with white foam flecks, his 
neck like a bow, and the wicked white of his port eye 
glaring back at us like a danger signal. 

" Monsieur Torode has got bis hands full, I think," 
I said. 

"And Monsieur Black Boy carries more than he 
likes." 

"I'm glad you're not on board ther=, Carette." 

" I think I am too — just now," she laughed quietly. 

We took the north road at La Vauroque, where we 
came on George Ilamon gazing gloomily after Black 
Boy and hb rider, who were flying along the road to 
Colinettc, and judging from his face there was a curse 
on his lip as he turned to us, which was very unusual 
with him. He brightened, however, when he saw us. 

"B'en! That's all i^ht," be SMd very heartily. 
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"Gray Robin ia a proud hone this day, Ma'm'zelle, 
with the prettiest maid to the ishiod on his back — 
and the best man," he added meaningly. Tm just 
hoping that crazy Frenchman will bring my Black Boy 
bade all safe and sound. He's got more than a bit 
of the devil in him at times — the horse, I mean. The 
other too, may be. And he's more used to harness 
than the saddle. However — luck to you!" 

He waved his hand and we jogged on past the Ceme- 
teiy, uid so by La Rondellerie and La Moinerie, where 
the holy Maglorius once lived — as you may see by the 
ruins of his house and the cells of his disciples — to 
Belfontaine, where my mother came out with full eyes 
to give ua greeting. 

And to prevent any mistake which might put Carette 
to confusion, I did my clumsy best to make a joke of 
the matter. 

"Your stupid was nearly too late, mother, and so 
Carette rides out with me and back with Monsieur 
Torode." 

"Under the circumstances it was veiy good ctf Carette 
to give you a share, mon gars." 

"Oh, Fm grateful. One's sheaf is never quite as 
one would have it, and one takes the good that 
comes." 

"How glad you must have been to see him back, 
Mrs. Carri," said Carette. " You never gave him up, 
I know." 

" No, I never gave him up," said my mother quietly. 

" I think he ought to have sti^ped with you all day 
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to-day," said Carette. " I feel as if I was stealing 

"Only borrowing!" smiled my mother. " It is good 
to be young, and the young have their rights as well as 
the old. Good luck to you and a fine ride!" and I 
shook up Gray Robin and we went on. 

"Be vety careful if you cross the Coupfe, Phil," 
she called after us. " There was a fall there the other 
day. your grandfather was sayii^, and the path has 
not been mended yet" 

I waved my hand and we went on. From a distant 
field, where they were busy with their hay, my grand- 
father and Krok saw us passing along the road, and 
straightened up and shaded their eyes with their bands, 
and then waved us heaps of good luck, and we jo^ed 
on along the road to the Eperqueiie. 



CHAPTER XIV 

HOW TOUNQ TOBODE TOOK THE DETIL OVT OP BLACK 
BOT 

It was a day of days — a perfect Midsummer Day. 
The sl^ was blue without a cloud, the blaze of the gorse 
was dimming, but the ferns and foxgloves swung in 
the breeze, the hedgerows laughed with wild roses and 
honeysuckle, and the air was full of life and sweetness 
and the songs of larits and the homely humming of 
bees. And here was I come back from the Florida 
swamps and aU the perib of the seas, joking quietly 
along on that moving nosegay Gray Robin, with the 
arms of the fairest maid in all Sercq round my waist, 
and the brim of her hat tickling my neck, and her face 
so close to my shoulder that it was hard woric not to 
turn and kiss it 

My mind was set to make the most of my good 
fortune, but the thought of young Torode, and of 
Carette riding back with him, kept coming upon me 
like an east wind on a sunny day, and I found myself 
more tongue-tied than ever I had been with her before, 
even of late years. 

Did she care for this man? Had hb good looks, 
which I could not deny, cast dust in her eyes ? Could 
she be blind to hb black humours, which, to me, were 
more vbible even than hb good looks P 
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From what Aunt Jeanne had said he was by way of 
being very well off. And pertiaps the results of the 
Miss Maugers teachings would incline a girl to con- 
sider such things. I thought they probably would. 
I know they made me feel shy and awkward before 
her, though I told myself furiously that all that was 
only a matter of outside polish, and that inside I was 
worthy of her as any, and loved her as none other could. 
But the outside she could see, and the inside she could 
not, and I could not yet tell her, though I could not 
but think she must know. 

And (hen, what had I to offer her in place of Torode's 
solid advantages ? Just myself, and all my heart, and 
two strong arms. They were good things, and no one 
in the world could love her as I did. But to a giri 
brought up as she had been of late would they be 
enough? And would these things satisfy her father, 
who bad always been much of a mysteiy to us aU, and 
who might have his own views as to her future, as the 
education he had given her seemed to indicate. 

I had plenty to think about as we jogged along on 
Gray Robia, and Carette was thoughtful too. 

Now and again, indeed, the clinging arms would 
give roe a convulsive bug which set my blood jumping, 
but that was only when Gray Robin stumbled, and it 
meant nothing more than a fear of falling overboard 
on her part and I could not build on it 

We chatted, by snatches, of the party and ot things 
that had happened in my absence. But of the sweet 
whispers and little confidences which should set all 
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riders od Riding Day above all the rest of the worid, 
there were none between us, and at times we fell to 
silence and a touch of constraint 

On Epetquerie Common I got down, and led Gray 
Robin cautiously over the long green slopes among 
the cushions of gorse and the waist-high fens, and 
down the lod^ way to the knoll above the landing- 
place. And as we sat on the soft turf among the empty 
shells, looking out over the long line of weather-bitten 
headlands and tumbled rocks, with the blue sea cream- 
ing at their feet, I suppose I must have heaved a sigh, 
for Carette laughed and said: 

" Ma fe, but you are lively to-day, Phil," 

" Fm sorry," I said. " I was thinking of the old 
times when we used to scramble about here as meny 
as the rock pipits. They were very happy days, 
Carette." 

"Yes," she nodded, "they were happy days. But 
we've grown since then." 

" One can't help growing, but I don't know that it 
makes one any happier." 

" Tell me all you did out there," she said, and I lay 
in the sunshine and told her of our shipwreck, and of 
the Florida swamps, and of the great city of London, 
through which I had come on my way home. And 
then, somehow, our talk was of the terrible doings in 
France, not so very many years before, of which she 
had never heard much and I only of late. It was 
probably the blue line of coast on the horizon which 
set us to that, and periiaps something of a desire on my 
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part to show her that, if she had been learning things 
at the Miss Maugers, I also had been learning in the 
greater world outside. 

It was very different from the talk that usually 
passes between riders on Riding Day. For every 
horse that day is supposed to cany three, though one 
of them nestles so close between the others that only 
bits of him may be seen at times in their eyes and faces. 

But it was all no use. With young Torode in my 
mind, and Jean Le Marchant's probable intentions 
respecting Carette, and Carette*s own wonderful 
growth which seemed to put us on different levels, and 
the smallness of my own prospects, — I could not 
bring myself to venture any loverly talk, though my 
heart was full of loving thoughts and growing intention. 

I had been telling her of the doings in Paris, and in 
Nantes and elsewhere, and she had been dreadfully 
interested in it all, when suddenly she jumped up with 
a sharp — 

**Phil, you are horrid to-day. I believe you have 
been telling me all these things just because Monsieur 
Torode is a Frenchman." 

** Torode? — Pardie, I had foigotten Torode for 
the moment! He is too young to have had any hand 
in those doings, anyway." 

** All the same he is a Frenchman, and it was French- 
men who did them." 

^And you think I was hitting at him behind his 
back! It is not behind his back I will hit him if needs 
be, and the time comes. But I had no thought of him. 
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Csrette. These are things I heard but lately, and I 
thought they might be of interest to you. Did you 
ever koow me strike a foul blow. CarctteP" I asked 
hotly. 

"No, never! I was wrong, Phil. Let us ride again 
and forget the heads tumbling into the baskets and 
those horrid women knitting and singing." 

So we climbed the rocky way, and then I got Gray 
Robio alongside a lock, and we mounted without much 
loss and went our way down the lanes in somewhat 
better case. For I was still somewhat warm at her 
thinking so ill of tne. and she, perceiving it, did her 
best to make me foiget it all. 

And now we began to meet other men; riders, and 
their outspoken but mbtaken congratulations testified 
plainly to the island feeling in favour of island maids 
mating with island men, and perhaps made Carette 
regret her Solomon-like decision of the night before. 
It made me feel somewhat foolish also, at thought of 
what they would say when they saw her riding back 
with young Torode. 

A cleverer man would no doubt have turned it all to 
account, but I could not Alt I could do was to carry 
it off as coolly as possible to save Carette annoyance, 
and to affect a lightness and joviality which were really 
not in me. 

And some of these meetings were full of surprise for 
Carette, but mostly they only confirmed her expecta- 
tions. For girls have sharp eyes in such matters, and 
generally know how things are going, and I have no 
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doubt she and Aunt Jeanne talked them over together. 
And there was not much went on in Sercq without 
Aunt Jeanne knowing all about it 

And so it would be — 

" Who is this then ? Elie Gu^rin and — ma f£ — 
Judith Orillot ! Now, that's odd, for I always 
thought — " 

"Perhaps they're only pretending," I murmured, 
and Carette kicked her little heels into Gray Robin's 
ribs so hard that she nearly fell off at his astonished 
jump. 

"B' jou, Judi! B* jou, Elie! Good luck to you!" 
she cried, as they drew reiu alongside, their faces 
radiant with smiles both for themselves and for us. 

"Now, mon Gyxi, but I am glad to see you again, 
Phil Carre, and to sec you two together!" said Elie, 
with the overflowing heartiness of a fully satisfied man. 

" Ob, we're only just taking a ride to see how other 
folks arc gelling on," I said. "Carette exchanges me 
for Monsieur Torode later on. You see I only got 
home last night, and he had asked her already." 

" Mon Gyu ! " gasped Judi, and we waved our hands 
and rode on, leaving them gaping. 

Then it would be — 

"Mon Gyu! That's all right! Here are Charles 
Hamon and Nancy Godfray c(»ne together at laat 
And high time, loo! They've been beating about the 
bush till we're all tired of watching them. B' jou, 
Nancj-! B' jou. Charles! All joy to you!" 

There were many such meetings, for we could see the 
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riders' heads bdl>biiig in eveiy lane. And twice we 
met young Torode, galloping at q>eed, and showii^ to 
great advantage on Black Boy, whose ruffled black 
coat was streaked with sweat and splashed with foam, 
and who was evidently not enjoying himself at all. 

** Fm getting the devil out of him so that he'll be all 
quiet for the afternoon," cried Torode, as he sped 
past us one time. And Gray Robin tried to look after 
his mate, and jogged comfortably along thanking his 
stais that, if he did feel somewhat of a fool, he had 
decent, quiet folk on his back, and was not as badty 
off as some be knew that day. 

So we came along the horse-tracks, down by Poiote 
Robert and crossed the head of the Harbour Road, 
past Derrible, and heard the sea growling at the bot- 
tom of the Creux, and then over Hog's Back into 
Dixcart Vall^, and so, about noon, into the road over 
the Common which lay to the Coupee. 

Most of our friends were already there, — some on 
this side waiting to cross, the more venturesome sitting 
in the heather and bracken on the further side, with 
jokes and laughter and ironical invitations to the 
laggards to take their courage in their hands and come 
over. 

There was quite a mob in the roadway on the Com- 
mon, the girls sitting on their horses, most of the men 
on foot 

"How is the path?" I asked, as I got down for a 
look. 

"I've seen it better and Fve seen it worse," said 
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Charies Vaudin. " But, all the same, you know, — 
on horseback — " and he shook his dead doubtfully. 

"When it's only your own feet you have to look 
after it's right enough," said Elie GuMn. " But when 
it's a horse's, and they're four feet apart, it's a different 
kind of game. I'm going to lead over, let those others 
say what they will. Will you walk, Judi, or will you 
ride? I can lead the old boy all right." 

" I can tnist you, mon gars," said the girl, and kept 
her seat while Elie led the horse slowly and cautiously 
over the narrow way with possible death in very foot 
of it And all the rest watched anxiously. 

The path was at this time about four feet wide iu 
most places, crumbly and weatherworn here and there, 
but safe enough for ordinaiy foot traffic. But even so, 
— without a rail on either side, with the blue sea foam- 
ing and chafing among the rocks three hundred feet 
below, and horribly visible on both sides at once, — the 
twisted path when you were on it felt no more than a 
swinging thread. 

It was not eveiy head that could stand it, and small 
blame to those that could not 

Here and there, in the three hundred feet stretch, 
great rock pinnacles stood out from the precipitous 
depths and overshadowed the path, and encouraged 
the wayfarer by offering him posts of vantage to be 
attained one by one. But they were far apart, and at 
best it was an awesome place even on foot, while with a 
horse the dangers were as plain as the path itself. 

Still it was a point of booour to cross the Couple on 
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Riding Day, and some even ccMnpassed it cantkMudy 
without dismountiDg, and took mudi credit to thon- 
selves, though others might csU it by other names. 

Scnne of the girls preferred to take no risks, and got 
down and walked wisely and safely amid the laughter 
and good-humoured banter of the elect across the 
gulf. Most, however, showed their confidence in their 
swains, and at the same time trebled their anxieties, 
l^ keeping their seals and allowing their horses to be 
led across. 

Young Torode came galloping across the Common 
while Gray Robin and Carette and I were still waiting 
our turn. He reined in Black Boy with s firm hand, 
and the rufiSed black sides woriced like bellows, and 
the angiy black head jerked restively, and the quick- 
glancing eyes looked troubled and vicious. 

Torode laughed derisively as Elic Gu£rin set out 
with cautious step to lead his old horse over, with 
Judith Drillot clutching the saddle firmly and wearing 
a face that showed plainly that it was only a stem 
sense of duty to Elie that kept her up aloft 

"Ma foi!" laughed Torode. "He would do it 
better in a boat It's well seen that Monsieur Gu^rin 
was not bom to the saddle. Has no one ridden across 
yet?" 

" But, yea, — Helier Godftay rode over all r^ht 
All the same — " said one, with a shrug and shake of 
the head. 

" It's as easy as any other road if you've got a steady 
head and a firm hand," said Torode. 
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"Will you ride, Carette, or walk?" I asked. "I 
sbaD lead Gray Robin." 

She looked down into my eyes for one moment, and 
I looked up into hers. She did not like the Coup^, 
I knew, but she would not put me to shame. 

" I will ride," she said. 

"You're never going to lead across, Carr^?" cried 
Torode. "And with a horse like a Dutch galliot! 
Man alive! let me take him over for you! — Shall IP" 
and be bustled forward, looking eagerly up at Carette. 

"Stand back!" I said brus({uely. "You'll have 
quite enough to do to take yourself across, I should 
say," and we were off. 

"I'll bring you back on Black Boy," cried Torode 
consolingly to Carette. 

Gray R<^in's mild eyes glanced apprehensively into 
the depths as we went slowly over, and his ears and 
nostrils twitched to and fro at the growl of the surf 
down below on cither side. I held him firmly by the 
head and soothed him with encouraging words. The 
old horse snufi9ed between gratitude and dl'^st, and 
Carette clung tightly up above, and vowed tliat she 
would not cross on Black Boy whatever Torode might 
say. 

She was devoutly thankful, I could see, when Gray 
Robin stepped safely on to the spreading bulk of Little 
Sercq. I lifted her down and loosed the old horse's 
bit and set him free for a crop among the sweet, short 
gnuaes of the hillside, while we sat down with the rest 
to watch the others CMne over. 
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Caution was the order of the day. Most of the 
giris kept their seats and braved the passage in 
ttdcen of confidence in their convoys. Some risked 
all but accident by meekly footing it, and accepted 
the ironical congratulations on tbe other side as best 
they might 

Young Torode had waited his turn with impatience. 
He and Black Boy were on such terms that tbe latter 
would have made a bolt for home if the grasp on his 
bridle had relaxed for one moment Again and again 
his restlessness had suffered angiy check which served 
only to increase it Neither horse nor rider was in 
any state for so critical a passage as the one before 
them. There was no community of feeling between 
tbem, except of dislike, and the backbone of a common 
enterprise is mutual trust and good feeling. 

To do him that much justice, Torode must have 
known that under the circumstances he was taking 
unusual risk. But he had confidence in his own skill 
and mastery, and no power on earth would have de- 
terred him from the attempt 

He leaped on Black B«^, turned him from the gulf 
and rode him up the Common. Then be turned again 
and came down at a hard gallop, and reaped his re- 
ward in the startled cries and anxious eyes of the on- 
lookers. Tite safe sitters in the heather on the further 
side sprang up to watch, and held their breath. 

"The fool!" slipped through more clenched teeth 
than mine. 

The stones from Black B<^'8 heels went rattling 
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down into the depths on either side. Hie first pio- 
DBcles were gained in safety. Just b^ond them the 
path twisted to the right Black Boy's stride had 
carried him too near the left-hand pillar. An angry 
jerk of the reins emphasised his mistake. He resented 
it, as he had resented much in hb treatment that 
morning already. His head came round furiously, his 
heels slipped in the crumbling gravel, he kicked out 
wildly for safer holding, and in a moment he was 
over. 

At the first feel of insecurity behind, Torode slipped 
deftly out of the saddle. He still held the reins and 
endeavoured to drag the poor beast up. But Black 
Boy's heels were kicking frantically, now on thin air, 
now for a second against an impossible slope of rock 
which offered no foothold. For a moment be hung 
by his foreleg curved in rigid agony, his noatrib wide 
and red, hb eyes full of frantic appeal, hb ears flat to 
bis bead, hb poor face pitiful in its desperation. To- 
rode shouted to hiin, dragged at the reins — released 
them just in time. 

Those who saw it never foigot that last look on 
Black Boy's face, never lost the rending horror of his 
ficream as hb forel^^ gave and he sank out of sight, 
never fot^got the hideous sound of hb fall as he rolled 
down the cliff to the rocks below. 

The giria hid their faces and sank sobbing into the 
heather. The men cursed Torode volubly, and re- 
gretted that he had not gone with Black Boy. 

And it was none but black looks that greeted him. 
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when, after standing a moment, he came on across the 
Coupee and joined the rest 

"It is a misfortune," he said brusquely, as he came 
among us. 

"It is sheer murder and bnitahty," said Charles 
Vaudin roughly. 

"Guyabble! It's you that ought to be down there, 
not yon poor brute!" said Gu^nn. 

"Tuts, then! A horse! I'U make him good to 
HamoQ." 

"And, unless I'm mistaken, you promised him not 
to ride the Coupee," I said angrily, for I knew bow 
George Hamon would feel about Black Boy. 

"Diable! I believe I did, but I foi^t all about it 
in seeing you othets crawling across. Will you lend 
me your horse to ride back, Carre? MademoiseUe 
rides home with me." 

"Mademoiselle does not, and I won't lead you a 
hair of him." 

"That was the understanding. Mademoiselle prom- 
ised." 

" Well, she will break her promise, — with better 
reason than you had. I shall see her safely home." 

"Right, Phil! Stick to that!" said the others, and 
Torode looking round felt himself in a very small 
minority, and turned sulkily and walked back across 
the Coupee. 

The pleasure of the day was broken. Black Boy's 
face and scream and fall were with us still, and pres- 
ently we all went cautiously back across the narrow 
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way. And no girl rode, but each one sfaudderrd aa 
she passed the spot where the loose edge of tlir olifT 
was scored with two deep grooves, and we others, 
locking down, saw a tumbled black mass lying in the 
white surf among the rocks. 



CHAPTER XV 

HOW I FELT THE GOLDEN SPUR 

Gbobgb Hahon was sorely put out at the loss of his 
horse and by so cruel a death. In his anger he laid on 
young Torode a punishment hard to bear. 

For when the young man offered to pay for Black 
Boy, Uncle George gave him the sharpest edge of his 
tongue in rough Norman French, and turned him out 
of his house, and would take nothing from him. 

"You pledged me your word and you broke it," said 
he, "and you think to redeem it with money. Get out 
of this and never speak to me again! We are honest 
men in Sercq, and you — you French scum, you don't 
know what honour means." And Torode was forced 
to go with the unpayable debt about fais neck, and the 
certain knowledge that all Sercq thought with his 
angry creditor and ill of himself. And to such a man 
that was bitterness itself. 

During the ten days that followed Riding Day, my 
mind was very busy settling, as it supposed, the future. 
— mine and Carette's. For, whether she desired me 
in hers or not, I had no doubts whatever as to what I 
wanted myself. My only doubts were as to the pos- 
sibilities of winning such a prize. 

The effect of the Miss Maugera' teaching on Carette 
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herself had been to lift her above her old companions, 
aud indeed above her apparent station in life, though 
<Hi that point m; ideas had no solid standing ground. 
For, as I have said, the Le IVIarchants of Brecqhou 
were moie or less of mysteries to us all, and there bad 
been such upsettings just across the water there, such 
upraisings and downcastings, that a man's present 
state was no indication of what he might have been. 
The surer sign was in the man himself, and much 
pondering of the matter led me to think that Jean Le 
Marchant might well be something more than simply 
the successful smuggler he seemed, and that Carette's 
dainty lady ways might well be the result of natural 
growth and not simply of the Miss Maugers' polishing. 

I would not have had it otherwise. I wanted the 
very best for her; and if she were by birth a lady, let 
the lady in ber out to the full. Far better that the best 
that was in her should out and shine, than be battened 
under hatches and kept out of sight. Better for her- 
self, if it was her nature; and better for the rest of us 
who could look up and admire. For myself. I would 
BotHier look up than down, and none knew as I did — 
unless it were Jeanne Falta — how sweet and generous 
a nature lay behind the graces that set her above us. 
For none had known her as I had, during all those 
years of the camaraderie of the coast 

But, while I wished her eveiy good, I could not close 
my eyes to several things, since they pressed me hard. 
That, for instance, we were no longer boy and girl 
together. And that, wheieu Catrtte used to look up 
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to me, now the looking up was veiy mudi the oth^ 
way. What her feelings might be towards me, as I 
say, I could aot be sure; for, little as I knew of giris, I 
had picked up entHigh scraps of knowledge to be quite 
sure in my own mind that they were strangely unac- 
countable creatures, and that you could not judge either 
them or a good many other things entirely by outside 
appearances. And again, it was bonie in upon me 
very strongly, and as never before, that, where two 
start fairly level, if one goes ahead, the other must 
exert himself or be left behind. Carette was going 
ahead in marvellous fashion. I felt myself in danger 
of being left behind, and that set my brain to veiy 
active working. 

I had a better education, in the truest sense of the 
word, than most of my fellows, thanks to my mother 
and grandfather and Krok and M. Rousselot, the 
schoolmaster. That gave me the use of my brains. 
I had in addition a good sound body, and I had trav- 
elled and seen something of the world. Of worldly 
possessions I had just the small savings of my pay and 
nothing more, and common sense told me that if I 
wanted to win Carette Le Marcbant, I must be up and 
doing, and must turn myself to more profitable account 

I do not think there was in me any mercenary motive 
in this matter. I am quite sure that in so thinking of 
things I attributed none to Carette. It seemed to me 
that if a man wanted a wife, he ought to be able to 
keep her, and I considered the girl who married a man 
of precarious livelihood — as I saw some of them do 
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— very much of a fool. I have since come to know, 
however, that that is oa\y one way of looking at it, and 
that to some women the whide-hearted love of a true 
man counts for vety much more than anything else he 
can bring her. 

For money, simply as money, I had no cravii^ 
whatever. For the wife it might help me to, and the 
securify and comfort it m^ht bring to her, I desired it 
ardently, and my thoughts were much exercised as to 
how to arrive at it in sufficiency. I found myself at 
one of the great crossroads of life, where, I suppose, 
most men find themselves at one time or another. I 
knew that much — to me perhaps eveiything — must 
depend on how I chose now, and I spent much time 
wandering in lonely places, and lying among the gorse 
cushions or in the short grass of the headlands, think- 
ing of Carette and trying to see my way to her. 

There were open to us all, in those days, four ways 
of life — more, maybe, if one had gone seeking them, 
but these four right to our hands. 

I could ship again in the trading line, — and some- 
time, a very long way ahead, I might come to the com- 
mand of a ship, if I escaped the perib of the sea till that 
time came. But I could not sec Carette very clearly 
in that line of life. 

I could join a King's ship, and go fight the French- 
men and all the others who were sometimes on our 
side and sometimes against us. But I could not see 
Carette at all in that line of life. 

I could settle down to the quiet farmer-fishermao 
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life OD Sercq, as my grandfather had done with great 
contentment But I was not my grandfather, and he 
was one in a thousand, and he had never had to win 
Caiette. 

And, lastly, — I could join my fellows in the smug- 
gling or privateering lines, in which some of them. 
especially the Guernsey men, were waxing mightily 
fat and prosperous. 

For reasons which I did not understand, but which 
I do now, since I learned about my father, my mother's 
face was set dead against the Free Trading. And so 
I came to great consideration of the privateering busi- 
ness and was drawn to it more and more. The risks 
were greater, perhaps, even than on the King's ships, 
since the privateer hunts alone and may fall easy prey 
to larger force. But the returns were also very much 
greater, and the life more reasonable, for on the King's 
ships the discipline was said to be little short of tyranny 
at times, and hardly to be endured by free men. 

When, as the result of long turning over of the matter 
in my own mind, I had decided that the way to Carette 
ky through the privateering, I sought confirmation 
of my idea in several likely quarters before broaching 
it at home. 

"Ah, then, Phil, my boy I Come in and sit down 
and I'll give you a cup of my cider," was Aunt Jeanne's 
greeting, when I dropped in at Beaumanoir a few days 
after the par^, not without hope of getting a sight of 
Carette herself and discussing my new ideas before 
her. 
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"No, she's Dot here," Auat Jeanne laughed sofUy, 
kt m; quick look round. " She's away back to Brecq- 
hou. Two of them came home hurt from their last 
trip, and she's gone to take care of them. And now, 
tell me what you are going to do about it, mon gars," 
she asked briskly, when I had taken a drink of the 
cider. 

"About what then. Aunt Jeanoe?" 

"Tuts, boy! Am I going blind? What are an old 
woman's eyes for if not to watch the goings-on of the 
youi^ ones ? You want our Carette. Of course you do. 
And you've taken her for granted ever since you 
were so high. Now here's a word of wisdom for you, 
moo gars. No girl likes to be taken for granted after 
she's, say fourteen, — unless, ma fe, .she's as ugly aa 
sio. If she's a beauty, as our Carette b, she knows 
it, aad she's not going to drop into any man's mouth 
like a ripe fig. Mon Gjti, no!" — with a crisp nod. 

"It's true, every word of it." I said, knowing quite 
well that those clever old brown eyes of hers could 
bore holes in me and read me like a book. " Just you 
IcU me what to do. Aunt Jeanne, and I'll do it as sure 
as I sit here." 

"As sure as you sit there you never will, unless you 
jump right up and win her, my boy. Tliat young 
Torode Ls no fool, though he is hot-headed enough 
and as full of conceit as he can hold. And, pergui, 
he knows what he wants." 

"And Carette?" 

Aunt Jeanne's only answer to that was a shiug. 
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She was, as I think I have said, a veiy shrewd person. 
I have since had reason to believe that she could, if 
she had chosen, have relieved my mind veiy consider- 
ab^, but at the moment she thought it was the spur I 
needed, and she was not going to lessen the effect of 
what she had said. On the contrary, she applied it 
again and twisted it round and round. 

" He's good-tooking, you see. That is — in the 
giris' eyes. Men see differently. And he's rich, or 
he will be, though, for me, I would not care what 
money a man had if the devil had his claw in it, moo 
Gyu, not But there you are, mon gars. There he 
is with all that, and here are you with nothing but just 
your honest face and your good heart and your two 
strong arms. And what I want to know is — what 
are you going to do about itP" 

"What would you do if you were me. Aunt 
Jeanne ? " 

"Ah, now we talk sense. What would I do? Ma 
fe, I would put myself in the way of making something, 
so that I'd feel confidence in asking her." 

"That's just it I can't ask her till I'm in some 
position to do so. I've been thinking all round it — " 

" B'en ? " 

" I could go trading again — " 

"And get drowned, maybe, before you've made 
enough to pay for a decent funeral," snorted Aunt 
Jeanne, contemptuously. 

" I could go on a King's ship — " 

"And get bullied to death for nothing a day." 
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"The free-trading my mother won't bear of." 

"Crais b'en!" 

"Why I don't know — * 

"Never mind why. She has her reasons without 
doubt" 

"So there's nothing for it but the privateering." 

"B'en! Why couldn't you say so without boxing 
the compass, mon garsP Privateering is the b^gest 
chance nowadays. Of course, the risks — " 

"That's nothing if it brings me to Carette. Aunt 
Jeanne — " 

"Well, then?" 

" I wish you'd tell me something." 

"Wliat then?" she asked warily. 

" I get a bit afraid sometimes that Carette is not 
intended for a plain common Sercqman. Has M. Le 
Marchant views — " 

"Shouldn't be a bit surprised, mon gars. I know I 
would have if she were mine. But, all the same, it is 
Carette herself will have the final say in the matter, 
and meanwhile — well, the more she learns the better. 
Isn't it so?" 

" Surely. The more one learns the better, unless — " 

"Yes, then?" 

" Well, unless it makes one look down on one's 
frienrls." 

"Do you look down on your mother? And do you 
look down on me? Yet I'll be bound you think you 
know a sight more than both of us put together." 

"No, I don'L But — " 
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"And jet you've had more learning than ever came 
our way." 

" Of a kind. But — " 

" Exactly, mon gars! And that other is the learning 
that doesn't come from books. And all your learning 
and Carette's will only prepare you for these other 
things. With all your learning you are only babies 
yet. The harder tasks are all before you." 

"And you think I may hope for Carette, Aunt 
Jeanne?" 

"If you win her. But you'll have to stir yourself, 
mon gars." 

"I've sometimes wondered — " I b^an doubtfully, 
and stopped, not knowing how she might take my 



"Well, what have you wondered?" and she peered 
at me with her head on one side like a robin's. 

" Well — you see — she is so ditferent from the others 
over there on Brecqhou." 

"Roses grow among thorns." 

" Yes, I know, — " 

"Very well! . . . All the same, — you are right, mon 
gars. She b different — and with reason. Her mother 
was well-bom. She was daughter to old Godefroi of 
St Heliers, the shipowner. Jean was sailing one of 
his ships. It was not a good match nor a suitable one. 
The old man turned them out, and Jean came here 
with her and his boys and settled on Brecqhou. It is 
as well you should know, for it may come into tb# 
account Jean would make her into a lady like ber 
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mother. For me, I would like to see her an honest 
man's wife, — that is, if he's able to keep her." 

" I'm for the privateering," I said, juinpii^ up as 
briskly as if I'd only to walk aboanl. 

" I'll wish you luck and pray for it, my boy," 

"That should help. Good-by, Aunt Jeanne!" 

My mind was quite made up, but, all the same, I 
went to George Hamon to ask his advice and help in 
the matter, as I always had done in all kinds of matters 
and never failed to get them. I found him strollii^ 
among his cabbages with his pipe in his mouth. 

** Uncle George, I want your advice," I began, and 
he smiled knowingly. 

"Aw! I know you, mon gare. You've nuule up 
your mind about something and you want me to help 
you get over your mother and grandfather. Isn't that 
about itP And what is it now?" 

" I want to be up and doing and making something — " 

"I understand." 

"And privateering seems the best thing goii^. I 
want to tiy that What do you say f " 

"Some have done mightily well at it — " 

" You see," I said eageriy, " there is only that or the 
free-trading, or the West Indies again, or a King's 
ship — " 

He nodded understand ingly. 

"And none of them hold any veiy b^ chancca — 
except the free-trading. And there — " 

" I know ! Your mother won't hear of it She has 
her reasons, my boy, and you can leave it at that . . . 
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She won't like the privateering either, you know, Phil," 
he said doubtfully, as though he did not can over 
much for the job he was being dragged into. 

"I'm afraid she won't. Uncle George. That's 
why — " 

" That's why you come to me," he smiled. 

* That's it You see, I've got to be up and doing, 
because — " 

"I know," he nodded. "WeU, come along, and 
let's get it over," and we went across the fields to Bel- 
f<Hitaine. 

My mother met us at the door, and it was borne in 
U[»on me suddenly that as a girl she must have been 
very good-looking. There was more colour than usual 
in her face and the quiet eyes shone brightly. I thought 
she guessed we had come on some business opposed 
to her peace of mind, but I have since known that there 
were deeper reasons. 

"You are welcome, George Hamon," she said. 
"What mischief are you and Phil plotting now?" 

"Aw, then! It's a bad character you give me, 
Rachel." 

" I know he goes to you for advice and he might do 
worse. He's been restless since he came home. What 
b it?" 

"Young blood must have its chance, you know. 
And change of pasture is good for young calves, as 
Jeanoe Palla says." 

"Hasn't he had change enough P" 

"Where is Philip?" 
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"DowQ vraicking with Kruk id Saigoie. A big drift 
came in this morning and we want all we can get for 
the fields." 

" Give them a hand, Phil, and then bring your grand- 
father along. And I'll talk to your mother." 

My grandfather and Krok had got most of the sea- 
weed drawn up onto the stones above tide level, and 
as soon as we had secured the rest they came up to the 
bouse with me, wet and hungry. I had told my grand- 
father simply that George Hamon was there, but said 
nothing about our business. He greeted him warmly. 

** George, my boy, you should come in oftener." 

"Ay, ay! If I came as often as I wanted you'd be 
for turning me out," — with a nod to Krok, who re- 
plied with a cheerful smile and went to the fire. 

"You know better. Your welcome always waits 
you. What's in the wind nowP" 

"Phil wants to go privateering," said my mother. 
"And George has come to help him." 

"Ah, I expected it would come to that," said my 
grandfather quietly. "It's a risky business, after all, 
Phil," — to me, sitting on the green bed and feeling 
rather sheepish. 

" I know, grandfather. But there are risks in every- 
thing, and — " 

"And, to put it plainly, he wanb Carette Le Mar> 
chant, and he's not the only one, and that seems the 
((uickeat way to her," said Geoi;ge Hamon. 

My mother's quiet brown eyes gave a little snap and 
be caught it. 
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" When a lad's heart ia set on a girl there is oothing 
he w(Hi't do for her. Fve known a man wait twenfy 
years for a woman — " 

She made a quick little gesture with her hand, but 
he went on stoutly — 

"Oh yes, and never gave up hoping all that time, 
though, mon Gyu, it was little he got for his — " 

"And you think it r^ht he should go?" interrupted 
my mother hastily. And, taken up as I was with my 
own concerns, I understood of a sudden that there was 
that between my mother and Geotge Hamon which 
I had never dreamed of. 

** I think he will never settle tiU he has been. And 
it's lawful business, and profitable, and your objection 
to the free-trading doesn't touch it. There is some 
discipline on a privateer, though it's not as bad as on a 
King's ship. My advice is — let him go." 

"It's only natural, after all," said my grandfather, 
with a thoughtful nod. " Who's the best roan to go 
with, George?" 

"Torode of Heim makes most at it, they say. 
But — " 

"A rough lot, I'm told, and he has to keep a tight 
hand on them. But I know nothing except from bear- 
say. I've never come across him yet." 

" Jean Le Marchant could tell you more about him 
than anyone else round here," said Uncle George, 
looking musingly at me. "They have dealings to- 
gether in trading matters, I believe. Then, they say, 
John Ozanne b fitting out a schooner in Peter Fort. 
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He's a good man, but how he'll shape at privateering 
I don't know." 

" Who's going to command her P " I asked. 

"John himself, I'm told." 

"Then I'll go across and see Jean he Marchaot," 
I said- 

At which prompt discounting of John Ouinne Uocle 
Geoige laughed out bud. 

" Well, I don't suppose it can do any barm, if it 
doesn't do much good. He's at hwne, I believe. 
S<»neone got hurt on their last run, I heard — " 

"Yes, Aunt Jeanne toW me, — two of them." 

"Majbe you'U not find them in any too good a 
humour, but you know how to take care of your- 
self." 

" I'll take care of myself all right." 

" Will you stop and have supper with us, George ? " 
asked my grandfather. 

" Yes. I will. It's a treat to sup in company," and 
my mother busied herself over the pots at the fire. 

I had often wondered why Uncle George had never 
married. He was such a good fellow, honest as the 
day, and always ready to help anybody in any way. 
And yet, ever since his mother died, and that must have 
been ten years ago at least, he had lived all alone in bia 
house at La Vauroque, though he had prospered in 
various ways and was reputed well to do. He lived 
very simply — made his own coffee ol a momii^, and 
for the rest <Iepended on an old neighbour wfMnan, who 
came in each day and cooked hia meab and kept the 
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boose clean. Yes, I had oftai wondered why, and 
not until this night did I begin to understand. 

Long afterwards, when be was telling me of other 
matters, it did not greatly suiprise me to learn that be 
bad waited all these jean in hopes of my mother com- 
ing louad to him at last And the wall of division that 
stood between them and stirred him to bitterness at 
times — not against her, but against what he counted 
her foolish obstinacy — was the fact that long ago my 
father had gone down to the sea and never come back, 
as many and many an island man had done since ever 
time b«f;an. But she bad her own rigid notions of 
right and WTX>ng, narrow perhaps, but of her very self. 
and she would not marry him, though his affection 
never wavered even when he felt her foolishness the 
most 

It was strange, perhaps, that I should jump to sudden 
understanding of the matter when all my thoughts 
just then were of my own concerns. But love, I think, 
if somewhat selfish, is a mighfy quickener of the under- 
standing, and> even though all one's thoughts are upon 
one subject, a fellow-feeling opens one's eyes to the 
signs elsewhere . 

We talked much of the matter of my going, that 
n^ht over the supper table, or my grandfather and 
George Hamon did, while my mother and Krok and 
I Ibtened. And wonderful stories Uncle George told 
of the profits some folks bad made in the privateering 
— tens of thousands of pounds to the owners in a 
single fortunate cruise, and hundreds to every seaman. 
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But my mother wanned to the matter not at all. She 
sat gazing silently into the fire and thought* maybe» of 
those who lost, and of those whose shares came only 
to the last cold plunge into the tumbling graveyard of 
the sea. While as for me, in my own mind I saw 
visions of stirring deeds, and wealth and fame, and 
Carette seemed nearer to me than ever she had been 
since she went to Peter Port 



CHAPTER XVI 

HOW I WENT TO SEE TOBODE OF BERH 

The next morning found me ntnaing in under La 
GiTSude for the landing-place on Brecqbou, where my 
boat could lie safely in spite of the rising tide. 

I was in the best of spirits, for low spirits come of 
having nothing to do, or not knowing what to do or 
how to do it My next step was settled, lead where it 
might I was going privateering, and now I was going 
to see Carette, and I intended to let her know that I 
was going and why, so that there should be no mistake 
about it while I was away. 

I scrambled gaily up to the path that leads into the 
bbind, and everything was shining bright like the inside 
of an onner shell — the sea as blue as the sky, except 
close under the headlands where it was clear soft green; 
the waves further out flashed in the sunlight and 
showed their white teeth wherever they met the rocks; 
and the rocks were yellow and brown and black, and 
all fringed with tawny seaweed, and here beside me 
the golden-rod fiamed ycUow and orange, and the dark 
green bracken swung lazily in the breeze. 

And then, of a sudden, a shot rang out, and a bullet 
flew past my head, and cut my whistling short. 

"What fool's that?" 1 shouted at the smoke that 
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floated out from behind a lump of rock to front, and 
a young maq got up lazily from behind it and stood 
lookii^ at me as he rammed home another charge. 

" You'll be hurting someone if you don't take caie,'* 
I said. 

" I do when I care to. That was only a hint Who 
are you and what do you want here ? " 

" I'm Phil Carr4 of Bclfont^ne. I want to see M<ni- 
sieur Le Marcbant — and Ma'm'zelle Carette." 

"Oh, you do, do you? And what do you want 
with them?" 

" I'll teU them when I see them. Do you always 
wish your friends good-morning with a musket on 
Brecqhou ? " 

"Our friends don't come till they're asked." 

"Then you don't have many visitors, I should say." 

"All we want," was the curt reply. 

He was a tall, well-built fellow, some years older than 
myself, good-looking, as all the Le Marchante were, 
defiant of face and careless in manner. He looked, 
in fact, as though it would not have troubled him id 
the least if his bullet had gone through my head. 

He had finished loading his gun and stood blocking 
the way, with no intention of letting me pass. And 
how long we might have stood there I do not know, 
when I saw another bead bobbii^ altMig among the 
golden-rod, and another of the brothers came up and 
stood beside him. 

"What is it then. Martin? Who is he?" he asked, 
staring at me. 
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"Says he's Phil Carrf of Belfontaine, but — " 

And the other dark face broke into a smile. " Tienst 
I lemember. You came across once before — " 

"Yes. You had the measles." 

** And what brings you this time, Phil Carre P " 

"I want to speak with Monsieur Le Marchant" 

"And to see Carette, I think you said. Monsieur 
Phil Carre." said the other. 

■ Certainly." 

"Come along then," said Helier, the newcomer. 
"TTiere is no harm in Phil Carr£. You have not by 
any chance gone into the preventive service, Monsieur 
Csrr^P" he laughed. 

"Not quite. I'm oEF to the privateering. It's that 
I want to speak to your father about." 

"How thenP" he asked with interest, as we walked 
along towards the great wooden house in the hollow. 
" How does it concern hira P " 

"Torode of Herm is the cleverest privateer round 
here, they say. I thought to try with him. and your 
father knows more about him than anyone else." 

"Ah! Torode of Herm! Yes, he b a clever man 
b Torode. But he won't take you, moa gars. He 
picks his own and there is not an bland man among 
them." 

Tlte first thing I saw when I entered the house was 
Carette busy at one of the bunks in the dimness at 
the far end of the room. She looked round and then 
straighteued up in suiprise. 

"Why, Phil! What are you doing hereP One 
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moment" — and I saw that she was tying a bandage 
round the arm of the man in the bunk. His eyes 
caught the light from the windows and gleamed savagely 
at me under his rumpled black hair. A similar face 
looked out from an adjoining bunk. When she had 
finished she came quickly across to me. 

"Measles again P" I said, remembering my former 
visit 

** Yes, measles," she said, with the colour in her face 
and questions in her eyes. 

"I came to see your father, and if I was in hick, 
yourself also, Carettc." 

" He is sleeping," she said, with a glance towards a 
side room. " He was anxious about these two, and he 
would take the night watch. They are feverish, you 
see." 

" I will wait." 

"He won't be long. He never takes much sleep. 
What do you want to — " and then some sudden 
thaught sent a flush of colour into her face and a quick 
inquiiy into her eyes, and she stopped short and stood 
looking at me. 

" It's this. Carette — " and then the door of the side 
room opened quietly and Jean Le Marchant came out, 
looking at us with much suiprisc. 

He was very little changed since I had seen him last 
It was the same keen handsome face, with its long 
white moustache and cold dark eyes, somewhat tired 
at the moment with their night duties. 

"And this is — P" he asked suavely, as I bowed. 
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** It is Phil Carr£ of Betfontaioe, father," aaid Carette 
quickly. ** He has come to see you." 

** Venr kind of Monsieur Cairi. It is not after my 
health you came to inquire. Monsieur?" 

"No, ar. It is this. I have decided to go priva- 
teering, and I want to go with the best man. I am 
told Torode of Herm b the best, and that you can tell 
me more about him than anyone else." 

"Ah — Torode! Yes, he b a veiy clever man is 
Torode — a clever man, and very successful. And 
privateering is undoubtedly the game nowadays. 
Hmiest free-trading isn't in it compared with the pri- 
vateering, though even that bn't what it was, they say. 
Like everything else, it is overdone, and many mouths 
make scant faring. And so you want to go out with 
Torode?" he asked musingly. 

"That is my idea. You see. Monsieur, I have spent 
neariy four yeara in the trading to the Indies, and I 
am about as well off as when I started — except in 
experience. Now I want to make something — all I 
can, and as quickly as I can. And," I said, plung- 
ing headlong at my chief object in coming, "my 
reasons stand there," and I pointed to Carette, who 
jumped at the suddenness of it, and coloured finely, 
and bit her lip, and sped away on some household 
duty which she had not thought of till that moment. 

Monsieur Le Marchant smiled, and the two young 
men laughed out. 

"Ma fot!" said the old man. "You are frank, mon 
gars." 
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" It is best so. I wanted you to know, and I wanted 
Carette to know, though I think she has known it 
always. I have never thought of any but Carette, and 
as soon as I am able I will ask her to many me." 

" Whether I have other views for her or not," said 
her father. 

"No other could possibly love Carette as I do" — 
at which he smiled briefly and the others grinned — 
** I have only one wish in life, and that is to care for her 
and make her happy." 

"That is for the future, so we need not talk about it 
now. If you make a fortune at the privateering — 
who knows ? " 

"And what can you tell me of Torode, Monsieur? 
Is he the best man to go out with ? " 

"He has been more suoces.<iful than most without 
doubt," an<l the keen cold eyes rested musingly on 
me, while he seemed to be turning deep thoughts in 
hU mind. " Yes. Why not try him P And after your 
first voyage come across again and we will talk it over. 
Martin " — to the man who had given me good-morn- 
ing with bis musket — "you are too long away from 
your post. Allez!" 

"There was nothing in sight till Monueur Cmni 
came round Uie comer," said Martin, and went off to 
bb lookout. 

"Thene new preventive men with their constant new 
regulations are an annoyance," aaki the old man 
quietly. "Some of them will be getting hurt one of 
these days. It is a pity the government can't leave 
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honest tiadetB alone. Thej wony you also on Sercq, 
I suppose." 

" I bear of them. But we have nothing to do with 
the trading at Belfontaine, so they don't trouble us." 

"Ah, no, I remonber. Well, come across again 
after your first voyage and tell us how you get on. 
Monsieur Carr£." 

Helier sauntered t>ack with me towards the landing- 
place. Carette bad disappeared. I wondered if my 
plain speaking bad offended her, but I was glad she 
had heard. 

I pulled out of the little bay and ran up my lug and 
sped straight across to Herm. Every rock was known 
to me, even though it showed only in a ring of widening 
circles or a flattening of the dancing waves into a strain- 
ing coil, for we had been in the habit of fishing and 
vraicking here r^ularly until Torode took possession. 
And many was the time I had hung over the side of 
the rocking boat and sought in the depths for the tops of 
the great rock-pillars which once held up the bridge 
that joined Brecqhou to Herm and Jethou. But now 
the fishing and vraicking were stopped, for Torode 
liked visitors as little as did Jean Le Marchant. 

And as I went I thought of Carette and how she 
looked when 1 spoke about her to her father. And 
one minute I thought I had seen In her a brief look 
which was not entirely discontent, and the next minute 
I was in doubt. Perhaps it was a gleam of anger and 
annoyance. I could not tell, for the chief thing I had 
seen in her face was undoubtedly a vast confusion at 
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the publicity of my decIaratioD. In my mind also was 
the contradiction of Helier Le Marchant's assertion 
that Torode would take no island man into his crew, 
and bis father's advice to go and tiy him. I was in- 
clined to think that Helier would prove right, for, even 
with my four years' experience of men and things, I 
saw that Monsieur Le Marchant was beyond my 
understanding. 

My boat swiried into the narrow way between Herm 
and Jethou, where the water came up lunging and 
thrusting like great black jelly-fish. I dropped my 
sail and took the oars, and stood with my face to the 
bows and pulled cautiously among the traps and snares 
that lay thick on eveiy side and still more dangerously 
out of sight. So I crept round the south of Herm and 
drew into the little roadstead on the west. 

And the first thing I saw, and saw no other for a 
while, was the handsomest ship I had ever set eyes on. 
A long low black schooner, with a narrow beading of 
white at deck level, and masts that taperetl off into fish> 
ing rods. She was pierced for six guns a side, and a 
great tarpaulin cover on the forecastle and another 
astern hinted at something heavier there. Her lines and 
finish were so graceful that I felt sure she was French 
built, for English builders ever consider strength 
before beauty. A very fast boat, I judged, but how 
she would behave in dirfy weather I was not so 
sure. Anyway a craft to make a sailor's heart hungty 
to see her loosed and free of the seas. She sat the 
water like a gull, so lightly that one half expected a 
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sudden unfolding of wii^ and a soaring fl^ht into 
the blue. 

I was still gazing with all mj ^es, and drifting 
slowfy in, when a shatp haU brought me round facing 
a man who leaned with hb anus <hi a wall of rock and 
looked over and down at me. 

"Hello, there!" 

"Hello!" I replied, and saw that it was young 
Torode himself- 

From my position I could see little except the rising 
ground in the middle of the island, but I got the im- 
pression, chiefly no doubt from what I had heard, 
and from the thin curls of smoke that rose in s line 
behind him, that there was quite a number of houses 
there. In fact, the place had all the look of a fortified 
post. 

"Tiens! It is Monsieur Carre, is it not? And what 
may Monsieur Carre want here ? " His tone was some- 
what masterful, if not insolent I felt an inclination 
to resent it, but bethought me in time that such could 
be no help to my plans, and that, moreover, nothing 
was to be gained by concealment. 

" I came to see your father. Is he to be seen ? " 

"So? What about?" 

" I want to join his ship there for the privateering. 
She's a beau^." 

"Oh-ho! Tired of honest trading?" 

" I didn't know privateering had become dishonest." 

"But different from what you've been accustomed 
to, isn't it?" 
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"Bit more profitable anywfty. so they say. Are you 
(fien for any hands P " 

But Torode had turned and was in conversatioD 
with someone inside the rampart I beard my own 
name mentioned, and presently be disappeared and 
his place was taken by an older man whom I knew 
inatinctively for the great Torode himself. 

A massive black head, and a grim datk face, with 
a week's growth of bristling black hair about it, and a 
datk moustache, — a strong, lowering face, and a 
pair of keen black eyes that bored holes in one; that 
was Torode of Herm as I first set eyes on him. 

He stared at me so long and fixedly, as if be had nerer 
seen anything like me before, that at last, out of sheer 
di3c<mifort, I had to speak. 

"Monsieur Torode P" I asked, and after another 
staring pause, be said gruffly: 

"B'en! I am Torode. What is it you want?" 

" A berth on your ship there." 

*" And why ? Who are you then ? ** 

" Your son knows me. My name is Cart^ — PhQ 
Carr£. I come from Sercq." 

" Where there ? " 

" Belfontaine." 

"Does your father live there?" 

"He's dead these twen^ yemn. I live with my 
mother and my grandfather." 

He seemed to be turning this over in bis mind, and 
presently be asked: 

"And they want you logo prmlaering?" 
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" I don't say they want me to. It's I want to ga 
They are willing — at aU events they don't object" 

** And why do you go against their wishes ? " 

"Well, it's this way. Monsieur Torode. I've been 
four voyages to the West and there's no great things in 
it I want to be doing something more for myself." 

" Why don't you try the free-trading ? " 

"Ah, there! We have never taken to the free- 
trading, but I don't know wfay." 

"Afraid, maybe." 

"No, it's not that There's more risk privateering." 

"Well, then?" 

" My folks don't Hke it That's all I know." 

" But they'll let you go privateering." 

"Yes," I said, with a shrug at iny own lack of under- 
standing on that point "Privateering's honest busi- 
ness after alL" 

"And free-trading isn't! You'll never make a 
privateer, mon gars. You're too much in leading- 
strings." 

"I don't know," 1 satd, somewhat ruffled. '* I have 
seen some service. We fought a Frenchman in the 
West Indies and I've been twice wrecked." 

"So! Well, we're full up, and business is bad or 
we wouldn't be lying here," 

"And you won't give me a trial?" 

"No!" 

"And that's the last word?" 

"That's the last word." 

"Then I'U wish you good-day. Monsieur. I must 
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by elsewhere," and I dropped idIo my seat and pulled 
away down the little roadstead. 

Monsieur Torode was still leaning over the wall, 
aod watching me fixedly, when I turned the comer 
of the outer ridge of rocks and crept away through 
the mazy channels towards Peter Port When I got 
farther out and could get an occasional glimpse of the 
rampart, he was still leaning on it, and still staring out 
at me just as I had left him. 



CHAPTER XVn 

HOW I WENT OUT WITH JOHN OZANNB 

Thebe was DO difficult in finding John Ozanne. 
I made out his burly figure and red-whiskered face 
on the harbour wall before I had passed Castle Comet, 
and beard his big voice good-humouredly roaring to 
the men at work in the rigging of a large schooner that 
lay alongside. 

He greeted me with great good-will. 

"Why, surely, Phil," he said veiy heartily, in reply 
to my request " It's not your grandfather's boy I 
would be refusing, and it's a small boat that won't 
take in one more. What does the old man say to 
your going?" 

"He's willing or I wouldn't be here." 

" That's all right then. What do you think of her ? " 

We were standing on the harbour wall, looking down 
on the schooner on which the riggers were busy renew- 
ing her standing gear. 

"A good staunch boat, 1 should say. What can 
you get out of her?" 

"Ten easy with these new spars, and she can come 
up as close as any boat I've ever seen — except maybe 
yon black snake of Torode's," — with a jeik of the 
head towards Henn. "Seen berP" 
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" Yes, I've seen her. How's she in bad weather P ** 

" Wet, I should say. We can stand a heap more 
than she can." 

" When do you expect to get off ? " 

"Inside a week. Come along and have a drink. 
It's diy work watching these fellows." 

So we went along to the cali just behind ua. and it 
was while we were sitting there, sipping our cider, and 
I was telling him of my last voyage and after-joufnqr- 
ings, that a man came in and slapped down on the 
table in front of us a printed bill which, as it turned out 
afterwards, concerned us both more neariy tbaDweknew. 

"Ah!" said John Ozannc, Td heard of that V 
we happen across him we'll pick up that £5000 or 
we'll know the reason why," 

It was a notice sent out by one John Julius Angei^ 
stein, of Lloyds in the ci^ of London, on behalf of 
the merchants and shipowners there, offering a reward 
of £5000 for the capture, or proof of the destruction, 
of a French privateer which had for some time paat 
been making great play with British shipping in the 
Channel and Bay of Biscay. She was described as a 
schooner of 150 tons or thereabouts, black hull with 
red streaks, carrying an unusually large crrew and 
unusually heavy metal. She flew a white flag with a 
red hand on it, her red figure-head was said to repre- 
sent the same device, and she was known by the name 
of La ifain Rouge. 

John Ozanne folded the bill methodically and stowed 
it safely away in his pocket-boc^. 
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** It'd be a fortune if we caught him full." he said 
thoughtfully. "They say he takes no prizes. Just 
helps himself to what be wants like a highwayman, 
and then sheers off and looks out for another. Rare 
pickings he must have had among some of those fat 
£^t Indiamen. Here's to our falling in with himi" 
and we clicked our mugs on that right hopefully. 

"What weight do we carry?" I asked, in view of 
the Frenchman's heavy guns, our own not being yet 
mounted. 

** Four eighteens a side, and one twenfy-four forward 
and one aft There'll be some chips flying if we meet 
him, but we'll do our best to close his fist, and stop his 
grabbing. You're wanting to get back? Come over 
day after to-morrow and give me a hand. I'll be glad 
of your help," and I dropped into my boat and pulled 
out into the wind, and ran up my lug for home. 

"So you saw Torode himself, Phil? And what is 
he like?" asked my grandfatlier, as I told them the 
day's doings. 

"Big, black, grim-looking fellow. Just what you'd 
expect. On the whole I'm not sorry I'm going with 
John Ozanne. He seems pleased to have me loo, and 
that's something." 

" I'd much sooner think of you with him," said my 
mother. "I know nothing of Monsieur Torode, but 
nobody seems to like him." 

George Hamon said much the same thing, and spoke 
highly of John Ozanne as a cautious seaman, which 
I well knew him to be. 
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Jeanne Palla laughed heartily when I told her of 
my visit to Brecqhou, which I did veiy fully. 

"Mon Gyu, Phil, mon gars, but you're getting on I 
And you told her to her face before them all that you 
wanted to marry herP It's as odd a s^le of wooing 
as ever I heard." 

" Well, you see, I wanted there to be no mistakeabout 
it. Aunt Jeanne. If I don't see Catette again before 
I leave, she will know how the land lies at all events. 
If she takes to young Torode while I'm away it's be- 
cause she likes him best" 

** And she — Carettc — what did she say to it ? " 

"She didn't say anything." 

"Tuts! How did she look, boy ? A girl tells more 
with her face and her eyes than with her tongue, even 
when they say opposite things." 

" I'm not sure how she took it. Aunt Jeanne. How 
would you have taken it now?" 

"Ma f£! It would depend," she laughed, her old 
face creasing up with merriment. "If it was Mon- 
sieur Right I wouldn't have minded maybe, though I 
might be a bit taken aback at the newest way in court- 
ing." 

"Well, I thought she looked something like that 
And then, afterwards, I wasn't sure she wasn't angry 
about it. I don't know. I've had so little to do with 
giris, you see." 

"And you'd not know much more, however much 
you'd had. You're only a boy still, mon gars." 

" Well, I'm going to do a man's woric, and it's for 
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Carette I'm going to do iL Put in a good word for 
me while I'm away, won't you now. Aunt Jeanne? 
Carette b more to me than anything else in the world." 

"Ay, well! We'll see. And you saw Torode him- 
self?" 

And I told her all I bad to tell about Torode, and 
John Ozanne, whom she bad known as a boy. 

"He was always good-hearted was John, but a bit 
slow and easy-going," said she. "But we'll hope for 
the best." 

" Will Carette be across in the next day or two ? " 

" I doubt it Those two who got hurt will need her. 
If you don't see her you shall leave me a kiss for her,** 
she chirped. 

" I'll give you a dozen now," I cried, jumping up, 
and giving her the full tale right heartily. 

"Ma fe, yes! You are getting on, mon gars," she 
said, as she set the black sun-bonnet straight again. 
"You tackle Carette that way next time you see her 
and — " 

"Mon Gyu, I wouldn't dare to!" and Aunt Jeanne 
still found me subject for laughter. 



CHAPTER XVlll 

now WE CAliIE ACROBS MAIN ROUQE 

I WAS sorely tenpted to ruD across to Brecqhou for 
one more sight of Carette before I left home, but 
decided at last to leave matters as they were. Beyond 
the pleasure of seeing her I could hope to gain little, 
for she was Dot the one to show her heart before others, 
and too rash an endeavour might provoke her to that 
which was not really in her. 

As things were I could cherish the hopes that were 
in me to the fullest, and one makes better weather with 
hope than with doubt Carette knew now all that I 
could tell her, and Aunt Jeanne would be a tower of 
strength to me in my absence. I could leave theleaveo 
to work. And I think that if I had not given my 
mother that last day she would have felt it sorely, and 
with reason. 

TTie deepest that was in us never found very full 
vent at Belfontaine, and that, I think, was due very 
largely to the quiet aod kindly, but somewhat rigid, 
Quakerism of my grandfather. We felt and knew 
without babbling into words. 

So all that day my mother hovered ^Mut me with 

a quiet face and buogiy eyes, but never one word that 

might have daricened my going. She had braced her 

IW 
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heart to it, as the women of those days had to do. and 
as aU women of all times must whose men go down 
to the sea in ships. 

And I do not think there was any resentment in her 
mind at my feeling for Carette. For she spoke of her 
many times and always in the nicest way, seeing per- 
haps the pleasure it gave me. She was a very wise and 
thoughtful woman, though not so much given to the 
expression of her wisdom as was Jeanne Falla, and I 
think she understood that this too was inevitable, and 
so she had quietly brought her mind to it But after 
all, all this is but saying that her tower of quiet strength 
was built on bidden foundations of faith, and hope, 
and her mother love needed no telling. 

Next day my grandfather and Krok made holiday, 
in order to carry me over to Peter Port and see the 
SwaUow for themselves, and my mother's fervent " God 
keep you, Phil!" and all the other prayers that I felt 
in her arms round my neck, were with me still as we 
ran past Brecqhou, and I stood with an arm round the 
mast looking eagerly for possible, but unlikely, sight 
of Carette. 

We were too low down to see the house, which lay 
in a hollow. The white waves were ripping like 
comets along the fringe of ra^ed rocks under the great 
granite cliffs, and our boat reeled and plunged under 
the strong west wind, and sent the foam flying in sheets 
as we tacked against the cross seas. 

We were running a short slant past Moie Batarde 
before taking a long one for the Grands Bouillons, 
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when a flutter of white among the wik), black rocks of 
the poiDt by the Creux k Vsches caught my eye, and 
surely it was Carette herself, though whether she had 
known of our passage, or was in the habit of frequenting 
that place, I could not tell. I took it to myself, how- 
ever, and waved a hearty greeting, and the last sight I 
had of her, and could not possibly have bad a better, 
was her hand waving farewells in a way that held 
much comfort for me many a day to come. I had 
told my grandfather about Torode's fine schooner, 
and had enlai;ged so upon it that he had a wish to see 
her for himself, and so we were making for the passage 
between Herm and Jethou, which I had travelled two 
days before. He knew the way and the traps and 
pitfalls better even than I did, and ran us in up the 
wind with a steady hand till the roadstead opened 
before us. But it was empty. Torode was off after 
plunder, and we turned and ran for Peter Port We 
found John Ozanne as busy as a big bumblebee, but 
he made time to greet my grandfather veiy jovially, 
and showed him all over his little ship with much pride. 
He was in high spirits and anxious to be off, especially 
since he had beard of Torode's going- 

"He's about as clever as men are made," be sud, 
" and when he goes be goes on business, so it's time for 
us to be on the move too. We'll make a man of your 
boy. Philip." 

" A privateer P " said my grandfather with a smile. 

"Ay, well! I can believe it's not all to your liking, 
but it's natural after all." 
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" Fm not complainiiig." 

"I never heard you. But you'd have been better 
pleased if he hadn't wanted so much." 

** Maybe," aaid my grand&tber with hb quiet smile, 
" But as Jeanne Falta says, ' Young calves ' — " 

"I know, 1 know," laughed John Ozanoe, "She's a 
famous wise woman is Jeanne Falla, and many a lick- 
ing she gave me when I was a boy for stealing her 
apples round there at Cobo." 

When my grandfather waved his hand, as they ran 
out past Castle Comet, the last link broke between 
Sercq and myself for many a day. Before I saw any 
of them again — except the distant sight of the island 
tying like a great blue whale nuzzling its young, as 
we passed up Little Russel next morning — many things 
had happened for the changing of many lives. I had 
seen much, suffered much, and learned much, and it is 
of these things I have to tell you. 

We cast off next day, amid the cheers and wavings 
of a great crowd. Half Peter Port stood on the walk 
of the old harbour. Some had friends and relatives 
on board, and their shoutings were akin to lusty, veiled 
prayers for their safe return. Some had e^s in our 
basket, and in wishing us good speed were not without 
an eye to the future, and maybe were already count- 
ing their possible chickens. We gave them cheer for 
cheer, and more again for the St. Sampson people. 
Then, with all our new wings making a gallant show, 
we swept past Grand Braye, and Ancresse, and turned 
our nose to the NorthwesL 
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We were all in the best of spirits. The SwaUow 
was well fouod and well armed, and showed a livelier 
pair of heels than I had looked for, and that, in an 
lahmaehtish craft, was a consideratioo and a comfort 
She was roomy, too, and would make better times of 
bad weather, I thought, than would Torode's beautiful 
black snake. We were sixty men all told, and evei; 
man of us keen for the business we were on, and with 
sufficient confidence in John Ozanne to make a willii^ 
crew, though among us there were not lacking good- 
humoured jokes anent his well-known, easy-going, 
happy-go-lucky proclivities. These, however, would 
make for comfort on board, and for the rest, he was a 
good seaman and m^ht be expected to do his utmost to 
justify the choice of his feUow-townsmen, and he was 
•aid to have a considerate stake in the matter himself. 

We had four mates, all tried Peter Port men, and our 
only fears were as to possible lack of the enemy's mer- 
chant ships in quanti^ and quality sufficient for our 
requirements. On the second day out, a slight haze 
(m the al^ line shortening our view, the sound of firing 
came down to us on the wind, and John Ozanne 
prmnptly turned the SvxtUow'a beak in that direction. 

We e<%ed up closer and closer, and when the haze 
lifted, came on a hot little fight in progress between a 
b^ ship and a small one, and crowded the rigging and 
buhnuks to make it out 

"Little chap's a Britisher, I'll wager you," said old 
Martin Cohu, the bo's'un. 

"A privateer thee, and t'other a merchantman." 
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"Unless it's t'other way on. Anyway the old man 
will make 'em out soon," and we anxiously eyed John 
Osanne working away with his big brass-bound tele- 
scc^, as we slanted up towards the two ships, first on 
one tack then on the other. 

TTie larger vessel's r^ing we could see was badly 
mauled, the smaUer ship dodged round and round her, 
and off and on, plugging her as fast as the guns could 
be loaded and fired. 

"That's no merchantman," said Old Martin. "A 
French Navy ship — a corvette — about fifteen guns 
a side maybe, and t'other's an English gun-brig; mak- 
ing rare game of her she is, too. Minds me of a dog 
and a bull." 

" Maybe the old man'll take a hand just for practice." 

And John Ozanne was quite willing. We were 
ordered to quarters, and ran in, with our colours up. 
prepared to take our share. But the commander of 
the brig had his own ideas ou that matter, strong ones 
too, and be intimated them in the most unmbtakable 
way by a shot across our bows, as a bint to us to mind 
our own business and leave him to bis. 

A hoarae laugh and a ringing cheer went up from the 
Swallow at this truly bull-dog spirit, and we drew off 
and lay-to to watch the result. 

The Frenchman was fully three times the size of his 
plud^ little antagonbt, but the Englishman as usual 
had the advantage in seamanship. He had managed 
to cripple his enemy early in the fight and now had it 
all his own way. We watched till the Frenchman's 
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colours came dowD, then gave the victors another 
hearty cheer, and went on our way to seek fighting ol 
our own. 

For three days we never dghted a aail. We bad 
turned South towards the Bay. and were beginning to 
doubt our luck, when, on the fourth day, a stiff, weate^ 
gale forced us to bare poles. During the night it waxed 
stronger still, and the little Swallow proved herself 
well. Next morning a long line of gteat ships went 
gallantly past us over the roaring seas, shepherded by 
two stately frigates, — an flast Indian convoy home- 
ward bound. Late that day, the fifth of our cruising, 
we raised the topmasts of a lai;ge ship and made for 
her hopefully. 

"A merchantman," said Martin Cobu disgustedly. 
" and English or I'm a Dutchman. One of the convoy 
lagged behiad. No pickings for us Ibis time, my Uuls." 

But there was more there than he enpected. 

There was always the chance of her having been 
c^tured by the French, in which case her capture 
would bring some little grist to our mill, and so we 
crowded sail for her. And, as we drew nearer, it waa 
evident, from the talk among John Ozanne and his 
mates, that they could see more through their glasses 
than we could with our eyes, 

"Guyable!" cried old Martin at last ""nwie'a 
another ship hitched on to her far side. I can see her 
masts. Now, what's this? A privateer as like as 
not, and we'll have our bite yet, maybe." 

And before long we could all make out tbe thin 
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masts of a smaller vessel between the flapping canvas 
of the lai^r. John Ozanne ordered us to quarters, 
and got ready for a fight He gave us a hearfy word or 
two, since eveiy man likes to know what's in the wind. 

" There's a schooner behind yonder Indiaman, my 
lads, and it's as likely as not she's been c^tured. If 
so we'll do our best to get her back, for old England's 
sake, and our own, and just to spite the Frenchman. 
If the schooner should prove "Hie Red Hand,' and 
that's as like as not. for he's the pluckiest man they 
have, you know what it means. It'U be bard fighting 
and no quarter. But he's worth taking. The London 
merchants have put a price on him, and there'll be that, 
and himself, and a share in the Indiaman besides, and 
we'll go back to Peter Port with our pockets lined." 

We gave him a cheer and hungered for the fray. 

John Ozanne took us round in a wide sweep to open 
the ships, and eveiy eye and glass was glued to them. 
As we rounded the Indiaman's great, gilded stem, 
about a mile away, it did not need John Ozanne's 
emphatic — " It's him!" to tell us we were in for a 
tough fight, and that three prizes lay for our taking. 
We gave John another cheer, tightened our belts, and 
perhaps — I can speak for one at all events — won- 
dered grimly how it would be with some of us a couple 
of hours later. 

The Frenchman cast off at once and came to meet 
us, the Red Hand flying at his masthead, the red lump 
at his bows, the red streak clearly visible just below 
the open gun-ports. 
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* Do your duty, lads," said John Ozatme. ** There'll 
be tough woric for us. He carries heavy metal. We'll 
close with hun at all odds and then the British buU- 
dog must see to it." 

We gave him another cheer, and then a cloud o/t 
white smoke burst from the Frenchman's fore-deck, 
and our topmast and all its hamper came down with a 
crash, and our deck rumbled with bitter curses. 

*" him!" said Martin Cohu. "That's not fair 

play. Dismantling shot or I'm a Dutchman! It's 

only devib and Yankees use shot like that me, 

if we don't hang him if we catch him." 

John Ozanne tried him with our long gun forward, 
but the shot fell short. In point of metal the French- 
man beat us, and our best hope was to close with him 
as quickly as possible. 

But he knew that quite as well as we. He was well 
up to his business, and chose his own distance. His 
next shot swept along our deck, smashing half a dozen 
men most horribly, and tied itself round the foot of the 
mainmast, wounding it badly. And then I saw for the 
first time that most hideous missile, which the Ameri- 
cans had introduced, but which other nations declined 
to use, as barbarous and uncivilised. It was a great, 
iron ring round which were looped iron bars between 
two and three feet long. The bars played freely like 
k^ on a ring, and splayed out in their flight, and did 
the most dreadful execution. Intended originally, I 
believe, for use only against hostile spars and rigging, 
this rascally fredbooter put them to any and ereiy 
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service, and with Iiis powerful armament and merci- 
less ferocity they went far towards explaining his 



For myself, and I saw the same in all my shipmates, 
the first sense of dismayed impotence in the face of 
those moat damn^le whirling flails veiy soon gave 
place to black fuiy. For the moment one thing only 
did I desire, and that was to be within arm's reach of 
the Frenchman, cutlass in hand. Had he been three 
times our number I doubt if one of him would have 
escaped if we had reached him. My heart felt like to 
burst with its boiling rage, and all one could do was to 
wait patiently at one's post, and it was the hardest 
thing I bad ever had to do yet. 

John Ozanne made us all Be down, save when a 
change of course was necessary, while he did his ut- 
most to get the weather gauge of the enemy. And he 
managed it at last by a series of tacks which cost us 
many men and more spars. Then, throwing prudence 
to the winds, he drove straight for the Frenchman to 
board him at any cost. It was our only chance, for 
his heavier guns would have let him plug us from a 
distance till every man on board was down. 

We gave a wild cheer as we recognised the success 
of John Ozanne's manceuvring, and every man gripped 
his steel and ground his teeth for a fight to the death. 

But it was not to be. Death was there, but no fight. 
For, as we plunged straight for the Frenchman, fol- 
lowing every twist he made, and eager only for the leap 
at hb throat, our little ship b^an to roll in a sickly 
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fashion as she had never done before, and men looked 
into oat another's faces with fears in their eyes beyond 
any all the Frenchman in the world could put there. 
And the carpenter, who had been on deck with the 
test, bursting for the %ht. tumbled hastily below and 
came up in a moment with a face like put^. 

"She's going!" he cried, and it was his last word. 
One of those devilish six feet of whirling bars scattered 
him and three others into fragments and then shore its 
way through the bulwarks behind. And the winged 
SwaUow began to roll under our feet in the way that 
makes a seaman's heart grow sick. 

The Frenchman never ceased firing on us. No 
matter. It was only a choice of deaths. Not a man 
among us would have asked his Ufe from him, even if 
the chance had been given, and it was not. 

My last look at the Freachman showed him coming 
strugbt for us. I saw the great forecastle gun bekb 
its cloud of smoke. The water was spouting up in 
white jets through our scuppers. It came foaming 
green and white through our gun ports. Then, in 
solid green sheets, it leaped up over the bulwarks, and 
for a moment the long flush deck was a boiling caul- 
dron with a bloody scum, in which twirled and twisted 
dead men and living, and fragments of the ship and 



When I came up through the roaring green water, 
I found myself within arm's length of the foretopsail- 
yard, to which a strip of ragged sail still hung. I 
booked my arm over it and looked round for my com- 
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rades. About a score of heads floated in the belching 
bubbles of the sunken ship, but evtsi as I kx^ed the 
number lessened, for the island men of those days 
were no swimmers. A burly body swung past me. 
I grabbed it, dragged it to the spar and hoisted its arm 
over it. It was John Ozanne, and presently be re- 
covered sufficiently to get his other arm up and draw 
himself chest high to look about fmn. The light spar 
would not support us both, and I let myself sink into 
the water, with only a grip on a hanging rope's end to 
keep in tow with it. 

John Ozanne gazed wildly round for a minute, and 
then raised his right arm and volubly cursed the Fiencb- 
man who was coming right down on us. 

"Oh, you devils! You devils! May — " and then 
to my horror, for with the wash of the waves in my 
ears I could hear nothing, a small round hole bored 
itself suddenly in his broad forehead, just where the 
brown and the white met, and he threw up his anna 
and dropped back into the water. 

I made a grab for him, but he was gone, and even as 
I did so the meaning of that hideous little round hole 
in his forehead came plain to me. The Frenchman 
was shooting at every head he could see. 

I draped the spar over me, and floated under the 
strip of sail with no more than my nose showing be- 
tween it and the wood, and the long, black hull, with 
its red streak glistening as though but just new dipped 
in blood, swept past me so close that I could have 
touched it Through the opening between my sul 
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and tbe spar I could see grim faces lookiag over the 
ude, and the flash and smoke of muskets as the poor 
atnigglers beyond were shot down one by one. 

I lay there — in fear and trembHng, I confess, hat 
against cold-blooded brutality such as this no man** 
courage may avail — till the last shots bad long died 
away. And when at last I ventured to raise my head 
and look about me, tbe Frenchman was stretching 
away to the Northeast and the Indiaman was pressing 
to the North and both were far away. Tbe sun sunk 
like a ball of fire dipped in blood as I watched. Tbe 
long red trail faded off tbe waters, and the soft coburs 
out of the sky. The sea was a chill waste of tumbling 
waves. The sky was a cast-iron shutter. The man- 
hood went out of me and I sank with a sob on to my 
frail spar, for of all our company which had sailed so 
gallantly out of Peter Port five days before, I was the 
only one left, and the rest had all been done to death 
in most foul and cruel fashion. 



CHAFraR XIX 

HOW I PBUi INTO THE KED HAND 

I HUBT have fallen into & stupor as the effect of the 
terrible strun on mind and body of all I had gone 
through. For I remember nothing of that 6rst night 
on the spar, and only came slowly back to sense of 
sodden pain and hunger when the sun was up. Some 
sailorly instinct, of which I have no recollection what- 
ever, had taken a turn of the rope under my arms and 
round the yard, and so kept me &om slipping away. 
But I woke up to agonies of cold — a sodden deadness 
of the limbs which set me wondering numbly if I had 
any legs left, — and a gnawing hunger and emptiness. 
I felt no thirst; perhaps because my bod; was so soaked 
with water. In the same dull way the horrors of the 
previous day came back on me, and I wondered heavily 
if my dead comrades had not the better lot. 

But the bright sun warmed the upper part of me, and 
I essayed to drag my dead k^ out of the water, if 
perchance they might be warmed back to life also. 
They came back in time, with horrible pricking pains 
and cramps which I could only suffer lest I should roll 
off into the water. And if I had I am not at all sure 
that I would have stru^led further, so weaiy and 
broken had the night left me. 
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All that day I lay on my spar, wanned into meagre 
life by the sun, and tortured at first with the angiy 
clamour of an empty atomach, for it was full twenty 
hours since I had eaten, and the wear and tear alone 
would have needed vety full supplies to make good. 
But in time the bitter hunger gave place to a sick empti- 
ness which I essayed to stay by chewing bits of floating 
seaweed. And this, and the drying of my body by 
the sun, brought on a furious thirst, to which the sparic- 
Itng water that broke against my spar proved a most 
horrible temptation. So torturing was it in the after- 
noon that the sodden cold of the night now seemed as 
nothing in comparisoo, and to relieve it I dropped my 
body into the water to soak agun. 

Not a sail did I see that whole day, but being so low 
in the water my range was of course very limited. In 
the times when I could get away for a moment or two 
bom my hunger and thirst, my thoughts ran horribly 
on the previous day's happenings — those hurtling iron 
flails agmnst which we were powerless — that little 
round hole that bored itself in John Ozanne's forehead 
— that cold-blooded shooting of drowning men — the 
monstrous brutality of it al! 1 What tittle blood was in 
me, and cold as that was, surged up into my bead at 
the recollection and set me swaying on my perch. 

And then my thoughts wandered off to the poor 
souk in Peter Port, hopefully speculating on the luck 
we were like to have, counting on the return of those 
whose broken bodies were dredg^ the bottom below 
me, — to the shocking completeness of our disasters. 
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Truly, when H all came back on me like that I fcH 
inclined at times to loose my hoM and have done with 
life. And then the thought of Caiette, and my mother, 
and my grandfather, and Ktvk, would brace me to 
further precarious clinging with a warming of the 
heart, but chiefly the thought of Carette, and the good- 
bye she had waved to me hom the point of Brecqhou. 

I might, perhaps, with reason have remembered that 
what had happened to U3 was but one of the natural 
results of warfare — barring of course the murderous 
treatment of which no British seaman ever would be 
guilty. But I did not. My thoughts ran wholly on 
the actual facts, and, aa I have said, funtly at times, 
but to my salvation, on Carette and home. 

While the sun shone, and the masses of soft while 
cloud floated slowly against the blue, hope still held 
me, if precariously at times. At midday, indeed, the 
fierce bite of his rays on my bare back — for we had 
stripped for the fight, and I had on only my breeches 
and belt — combined with the salting of the previous 
night and the dazzle of the dancing waves added greatly 
to my discomfort. I felt like an insect under a burn- 
ing glass, and suffered much until I had the sense to 
sUce a piece off my sail with my knife and pull it over 
my raw shoulder bones. But when night fell again, 
the chill waste of waters washed in on my soul and left 
me desolate and hopeless, and I hardly hoped to see 
the dawn. 

I remember little of the night, except that it was full 
of long-drawn agony and seemed as if it would never 
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end. But for the rope under mj arms and the loop of 
the sail, into which sometime during the eight I slipped, 
I must have gone, and been losL 

In tine morning the sun again woke what life was left 
in me. I had been neariy fortjr-eight hours without 
food or drink, and strained on the edge of death ereiy 
moment of that time. It was but the remnant of a 
man that Uy like a rag across the spar, and he looked 
only for death, and yet by instinct clung to life. 

And when my weaty eyes lifted themselves to look 
dully around, there, like a white ck>ud of hope, came 
life pressing gloriously towards me — a pyramid of 
snowy canvas, dazzling in the sunshine, the upper 
courses of a vety large ship. 

She was still a great way off, but I could see down to 
her lower foretop-gallant sail, and to my starting eyes 
she seemed to grow as I watched her. She was coming 
my way, and I have little doubt that, in the weakness 
of the moment and the sudden leap of hope when hope 
seemed dead, I laughed and cried and behaved like a 
witless man. I know that I prayed God, as I had 
never prayed in my life before, that she might keep her 
couise and come close enough for some sharp eye to 
see me. 

Now I could see her fore and main courses, and 
presently the hlack dot of her hull, and at last the 
white curl at her fore-foot, as she came pressing gal- 
lantly on, just as though she knew my need and was 
speeding her best to answer it. 

While she was still far away, I nised myself as high 
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as I could oo m; spar and waved my tag of sail des- 
perately. I tried to shout, but could not bring out so 
much as a whisper. I waved and waved. She was 
coming — coming. She was abreast of me, and showed 
no sign of having seen me. She was passing — pass- 
ing. I remember scrambling up on to the spar and 
waving — waving — waving — 

I came to myself in the comforting confinement of a 
bunk. I could touch the side and the roof. They 
were real and solid. I rubbed my hand on them. 
There was mighty comfort and assurance of safety in 
the very feel of them. 

I lay between white sheets and there was a pillow 
under my head. I tried to raise my head to look 
about me, but It swam like oil io a pitching lamp, and 
I was glad to drop it ou the pillow again. The place 
was full of creakings, a sound I knew right well. 

A door opcued. I turned my head on the pillow 
and saw a stout Utile man looking at me with much 
interest. 

"Ah, ha!" he said, with a friendly nod. "That's 
all right. Come back at last, have you? Narrow 
squeak you made of it. How long had you been on 
that spar?" 

" I remember — a night and a day — and a night — 
and the b^inning of a day." I said, and my voice 
sounded harsh and odd to me. 

"And nothing to eat or drink?" 

"I chewed some seaweed, I think." 
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"Must have been in excellent conditioo or you'd 
never have stood it." 

"What ship?" 

"PUalimmon Cattle, East Indiaman, bomewaid 
bound. This is sick-bay. You're in my charge. 
Hunpy?" 

"No." And I felt surprised at myself for not 
being. 

"I should think not," he laughed. "Been drop[nng 
soup and brandy into you every chance we got (or 
twenty-four hours past. Head swimmyP" 

"Yes." And I tried to raise it but dropped back 
on to the pillow. 

" Another bit of sleep and you shall tell us all about 
it" And be went out and I fell asleep again. 

I woke next time to my wits, and could sit up in the 
bunk without my head going round. The little doctor 
came in presently with another whom I took to be the 
captain of the Indiaman. He was elderly and jovial 
looking, face like brown leather, with a fringe of white 
whisker all round it. 

In answer to his questions I told him who I was, 
and where from, and how I came to be on the spar. 

"But, by — !" he swore lustily, when I came to the 
flying flails and the shooting of the drowning men. 
"That was sheer bloody murder." 

"Murder as cruel as ever was done," I said, and 
told him further of the round bole that bored itself 
ID John Ozaone's forehead right before my eyes. 

"By — I" he aaid agua, and more hutily than ever. 
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"I hope to God, we don't run serosa him! Which 
way did he go, did you say P " 

"He went off nor'east, but his prowling ground is 
hereabouts. What guns do you cany, sir?" 

"Ten eighteen-pound carronades." 

I shook my head. "He could play with you as he 
did with us, and you could never hit back." 

" him!" Siud the oU man, and went out much 

disturbed. 

The cheery little doctor chatted with me for a few 
minutes, and told me that both they and the Indiaman 
we saw Red Hand looting belonged to the convoy we 
had seen pass three days before, but, having sprung 
some of their upper gear in the storm, they had bad to 
put into Lisbon for repairs, and the rest could not 
wait for the two lame ducks. 

"Think he'll come across usP" be asked anxiously. 

"I'll pray God he doesn't. For I don't see what 
you can do if he does." 

" I'm inclined to think that the best thing would be 
to let him take what he wants and go. He let the Mary 
Jane go, you say?" 

"She went one way and he the other, when he'd 
sunk us, and we were told he rarely makes prizes. 
Just helps himself to the best like a pirate. He's just 
a pirate, and nothing else." 

"Discretion b sometimes the better part of valour," 
he said muangly. "When you can't fight it's no good 
pretending you can, and this old hooker can't do more 
than seven knots, and not often that. We've been 
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last dog all the way round. The frigates used to pepper 
Ufl tiU they got tired of it," and he went out and I knew 
what his advice would be if he should be asked for it. 

About mid day I felt so much myself again — until 
I got on to my feet, when I learned what forty-eight 
hours' starving on a spar can take out of a man — that 
I got up and dressed myself, by decrees, in some things 
I found waiting for me in one of the other bunks. 

I hauled myself along a passage till I came to a 
gangway down which the sweet salt air poured like 
new Hfe, and the first big breath of it set my head 
spinning again for a moment. 

I was hanging on to the handrail when a man came 
tumbling down in haste. 

"It's you," be cried, at ^ht of me. "Cap'n wants 
you," and we went up together, and along the deck 
to the poop, where the captain stood with his officers 
and a number of ladies and gentlemen. From the 
look of them they all seemed disturbed and anxious, 
and they aU turned to look at me as if I could help 
them. 

"Carre," said the Captain, as I climbed the ladder. 

" Look there ! Is that the villain P " and pointed 

over the starboard quarter. 

One look was enough for me. I had stared hard 
enough at that long blark hull three days before, while 
it thrashed us to death with its whirling deviltries. 
And there was no mistaking the splash of red on his 
fbretopsait. 

"It's biro, Captam," and the ladies wrung their 
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bands, while the men looked deadly grim, and the 
captain took a black turn along the deck and came back 
and stood in froot of them. 

"It's Dot in an Englishman's heart to give in without 
a fight," he said gruffly. "And I'm not in the habit 
of asking any man's advice about my own business. 

But from what this man says that villain over 

yonder can flay us to pieces at Us pleasure and we 
can't touch him " — and he looked at me. 

"That is so," I said. 

"If we let him have his way the chances are hell 
take all he wants and go. If we fight — My God, 
how can we fight ? We can't reach him. What would 
you do now ? You've been through it once with him," 
be turned suddenly on me. 

"I'd give five years of my life to have a grip of his 
throat — " 

"And bow'd you get there under these conditions, 
my man ?" 

" You can't do a thing, captain. And an^-thing you 
try will only make it worse. He'll send you one of his 
damnable cart-wheels aboard and you'll see the effect. 
You know how far your carronades will carry." 

"Get you below all of you," he said to his while- 
faced passengers. "No need to get yourselves killed. 
He'll probably go for our spars, but when shots are 
flying you can't tell what'U happen. Stop you with 
me!" he said to me, and the poop cleared quickly of 
all outsiders. 

The schooner came on like a racehorse. While yet 
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a great way off a puff of smoke balled out oo hia fore- 
deck and disappeared before the teport reached us. 

" That's blank to tell us to stop. I must have more 
to justify me than that," said the Captain, and held 
on. 

Another belch of white smoke on the schooner, and 
in a minute our foremast was sliced through at the 
cap, and the foretopmast, with its great square sails, 
and their hamper, was banging on the deck, while the 
jibs and staysail fell into the sea to leeward, and the 
big ship fell off her course and nosed lound towards 
the wind. 

" him! That's dismantling shot and no mis- 
take about it. There's nothing else for it. Haul 
down that flag!" cried the Captain, and we were cap- 
tive to Red Hand. 

"Sink his boats as he comes aboard, sir!" 

said one of the mates in a black fury. " He's only a 
pirate." 

" I would if we'd gain anything by it," said the Cap- 
bun grimly. "But it'd only end in him sinking us. 
Our pop-guns are out of it," and they stood there, 
with curses in their throats — it was a cursing age, you 
must remember — and faces full of gloomy anger, as 
helpless agunst the Frenchman's long-range guns as 
seagulls on a rock. 

The schooner came racing on, and rounded to with 
a beautiful sweep just out of reach of our guns. Prac- 
tice had made him perfect. He knew his damnable 
bumneas to the last link in the chain. 
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We could see his deck black with men, and presently 
a boat dropped neatly and came bounding towards 
us. 

"Depress your carronades and discharge them," 
ordered a black-bearded yotmg man in her, in excellent 
English, aa they hooked on. "If one is withdrawn 
we will blow you out of the water." 

The guns were discharged. The schooner gave a 
coquettish shake and came sweeping down alongside 
the Indiamsn. Some of her crew leaped into our 
main cluuns, and lashed the two ships together. Then 
a mob of rough-looking rascab came swarming up our 
side, and at their bead was one at sight of whom my 
breath caught in my throat, and I rubbed my eyes in 
startled amazement lest their forty-eight hours' salting 
should have set them astray. 

But they told true, and a black horror and a cold 
fear fell upon me. I saw the bloody scum swirling 
round on the Swallow's deck as she sank. I saw the 
heads of my struggling shipmates disappearing one 
by one under those felon shots from the schooner. 
I saw once more that little round hole bore itself in 
John Ozanne's forehead on the spar. And I knew 
that there was not room on earth for this man and me. 
I knew that if he caught sight of me I was a. dead man. 

For the last time I had seen that grim black face — 
which was also the first time — he was leaning over 
the rock wall of Herm, watching me steadfastly as I 
pulled away from him towards Peter Port, and his 
face was stamped clear on my memory for all time. 
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It was Torode of Herm, and in a 6aah I saw at tbe 
bottom of hb tieacheiy and my own great peiil. No 
wonder be was so successful and came back full from 
evety cruise, when others brought only tales of empty 
seas. He lived in security on British soil and played 
under both flags. By means of a quickly assumed 
disguise, he robbed British ships as a Frenchman, and 
French ships as an Englishman. That explained to 
tbe full tbe sinking of the SwaUow and the extermina- 
tton of her crew. It was to him a matter of life or 
death. If one escaped with knowledge of the facts, 
the devilment must end. And I was that one man. 

His keen black eyes swept over us as he came over 
the side. I shrunk small and prayed God be had not 
•eeo me. 

Be walked up to tbe Captain and said gruffly: " You 
are a wise man, monsieur. It b no good fighting 
■gainst the impossible." 

**I know it or I'd have seen you damned before I'd 
have struck to you," growled the old man sourly. 

"Quite so! Now, your papers, if you please, and 
quickl" and the Captain turned to go for them. 

All this I beard mazily, for my head was still whirring 
with its discoveiy. 

Then — without a sign of warning, like one jerked 
by sudden instinct, Torode turned, pushed through 
the double row of men behind whom I had shrunk — 
and they opened quickly enough at hia approach — 
and raising his great fist struck me to the deck like 
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When I came to I was lying in a bunk, bound hand 
and foot My head was aching badly, and close above 
me on deck great traffic was going on between the ship 
and the schooner, transferring choice pickings of the 
cargo, I supposed, when my senses got slowly to worit 
again. 

But why was I there — and still alive P That was 
a puzzle beyond me entirely. By all rights, and truly 
according to my expectation, I should have been a dead 
man. Why was I here, and unharmed, save for a 
singing head? 

Puzzle as I might I had nothing to go upon and could 
make nothing of it But since I was still alive, hope 
grew in me. For it would have been no more trouble 
to Torode to kill me — less indeed. And since he 
had not, it could only be because he had other views. 

For a long time the shuffling tread of laden men went 
on close ^H>ve my head, for hours, I suppose. The 
sun was sinking when at last the heel and swing of the 
schooner told me we were loosed and away. 

No shot had been fired, save the first one calling 
the lodtaman to stop, and the second one that drove 
the command home. To that extent I had been of 
service to them, bitter as surrender without a %ht had 
been, for an utterly Impossible resistance could only 
have ended one way and after much loss of life. 

Long after it was dark a man eame in with a lantern 
and a big bowl of soup, good soup such as we get in 
the islands, and half a loaf of bread, and a pannikin 
of water. He set the things beside me, and untied 
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my haods, aod placed the light so that it fell upon me, 
and stood watching me till I had finished. 

From bis size I thought it was Torode himself, but 
be never (^>ened his mouth, nor I mine, except to put 
food into it When I had done he tied my bands again 
and went out. 

I slept like a top that night, in spite of it all, and 
felt better in the morning and not without hope. For, 
as a rule, civilised men, ruffians though th^ may be, 
do not feed those they are going to kill. They kill and 
have done with it 

The same man brought me coffee and bread aod 
meat, and stood watching me again with hia back to 
the port hole while I ate. 

It was, as I had thought, Torode himself, and I 
would have given all I possessed — which indeed was 
not overmuch — to know what was passing concem- 
bg me in that great black head of his. But I did not 
ask him, for I should not have expected him to tell 
me. I just ate and drank eveiy scrap of what he 
brought me, with as cheerful an air as I could compass, 
and thanked him politely when I had done. 



CHAPTER XX 

HOW I LAT IN TBE CLEFT OF A ROCK 

On the third day of my confinement, and as near 
as I could tell about midday, the small round port 
hole of my cabin was suddenly daricened by a flap of 
sail let down from above, purposely I judged, and 
shortly afterwards I found the ship was at rest 

It was after dark when Torode came in, and, without 
a word, bandaged my eyes tightly, and then called 
in two of his men, who shouldered me, and carried 
me up the companion and laid me in a boat. The 
passage was a short one, about as far I thought as, say, 
from the anchorage at Herm to the landing-place. Then 
they shouldered me again, and stumbled up a rocky 
way and along a passage where theirfcet echoed hollowly, 
and finally laid me down and went away. Torode 
untied my bands and feel and took off the bandage. 

By the light of his lantern I saw that I was in a rock 
room, with rough natural walls, and sweet salt air 
blowing in frran the farther end. There was food and 
water, and a mattress and blanket He left me with- 
out a word, and locked behind him a grating of stout 
iron bars which filled all the space between floor and 
roof. I was long past puzzling over the meaning of 
it all. I ate my food and lay down and slept 
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A shaft of sunlight awoke me and 1 examined my 
new prison with care. It was a bit of a natural rock 
passage, such as I had often seen on Sercq, formed, 
I have been told, by the decay of some softer materia) 
between two masses of rock. It was about eight feet 
wide, and the roof, some twenty feet above my head, 
was formed by the falling together of the sides which 
sloped and narrowed somewhat at the eatrance. In 
length, my room was thirfy paces from the iron grating 
to the opening in the face of the cliff. This opening 
also was strongly barred with iroD. The floor of the 
passage broke off sharply there, ami when I worked 
out a piece of rock from the side wall, and dropped it 
through the bars, it seemed to fall straight into the sea, 
a good hundred feet below. The left-hand wall stopped 
s foot beyond the iron bars, but at the right hand the 
lock wall ran on for twenty feet or so, then turned 
across the front of my window and so obscured the 
outlook. I hated that rock wall for cutting off my 
view, but it was almost all I had to look at, and before 
I said good-bye to it I knew eveiy tendril of every fern 
that grew on it, and the colours of all the veins that 
ran through it, and of the close-creeping lichen that 
clothed it in patches. 

By squeezing hard against the bars where they were 
let into the rock on the right, I found I could just get 
a glimpse of the free blue sea rolling and tossing out- 
side, and by dint of observation and much careful watch- 
ing I learned where I was. 

For, away out there among the tumbling blue waves, 
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I could just make out a double-headed rock which the 
tide never covered, and I recognised it as the Grand 
Amfroque. one of our steering points in Great Russel. 

So, then, I was id Henn, Dot three miles away from 
Brecqhou, and though, for aD; benefit the knowledge 
was to me, 1 might as well have been iD America itself, 
it still warmed my heart to think that Carelte was there, 
and almost within sight but for thai wretched wall nf 
rock. If fieiy longing could melt solid rock that barrier 
had disappeared in the twinkling of an eye. 

The time passed veiy slowly with me. I spent most 
of it against the bars, peering out at the sea. Once 
or twice distant boats passed across my narrow view, 
and I wondered who were in them, and I thought 
sadly of the folk in Peter Port still looking hopefully 
for the SwaUotr, and following her possible fortunes, 
and wishing her good luck — and she and all her crew, 
except myself, at the bottom of the sea, as foully mur- 
dered as ever men in this world were. 

Twice each day Torode himself brought me food 
and watched me steadfastly while I ate it His over- 
s^ht and interest never seemed to slacken. At first 
it troubled me, but there was in it nothing whatever 
of the captor gloating over his prisoner; simply, as 
far as I could make out, a gloomy desire to note how 
I took matters, which put me on my mettle to keep up 
a b<Jd front, though my heart was heavy enough at 
times at the puzzling strangeness of it all. 

I thought much of Carette and my mother, and my 
grandfather and Krok, and I walked each day for 
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hours, to sod fro, to and fro, to keep myself from fall- 
ing sick or going stupid. But the time passed slower 
than time had ever gone with me before, and I grew 
sick to death of that narrow cleft in the rock. 

By a marie I made on the wall for each day of my 
stay there, it was od the tenth day that Torode first 
q>oke to me as I ate my dinner. 

"Listen!" he said, so unexpectedly, after hia strange 
ulence, that I jumped in spite of myself. ** Once you 
a^ed to join us and I refused. Now you must join 
us — or die. I have no desire for your death, but — 
well — you understand." 

"When I asked to join you I believed you honest 
privateera. You are thieves and murderers. I would 
sooner die than join you now." 

"You are young to die so." 

" Go where you can, die when you must," I answered 
in our island saying. " Better die young than live to 
dishtHiour." 

He picked up my dishes and went out. But I couM 
not see why be should have kept me alive so long for 
the purpose of killing me now, and I would not let 
my courage down. 

One more attempt be made, three days later, with- 
out a word having passe^l Ivctwcen us meanwhile. 

"Your time is running out, mon gars," he said, as 
abruptly as before. " I am loath to put you away, but 
it rests with yourself. You love he Marchant's girl, 
Carette. Join us and you shall have her. You will 
live with ua on Henn, and in due time, when wc have 
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money enough, we will give up this life and start anew 
elsewhere." 

" Carette is an honest girl — " 

"She need not know — all that you know." 

"And your son wants her — " 

When you have had no one to speak to but yourself 
for fourteen days, the voice even of a man you hate b 
not to be despised. You may even make him talk 
for the sake of hearing him. 

"I know it," said Totode. "I hear she favours 
you, but a dead man is no good. If you don't get her, 
as sure as the sun b in the sky the boy shall have her." 

" Even so I will not join you." 

"And that b your last word ? " 

" My last word. I will not join you. I ha%-e lived 
honest. I will die honest" 

"Soit!" he growled, and went away, leaving me to 
somewhat gloomier thoughts. 




CHAPTER XXI 

HOW : FACED DEATHS AND LIVED 

On the sixteenth day of my imprisonment, I had 
stood against my bats till the last faint glow of the sun- 
set faded off a white cloud in the east, and all outside 
had become gray and dim> and my room was quite 
dark. I had had my second meal, and looked as usual 
for no further diversion till breakfast next morning. 
But of a sudden I beard heavy feet outside my door, 
and Toiode came in with a lantern, followed by two 
of bb men. 

"You arc still of that mind?" be asked, as though 
we had discussed the matter but five mioutra before. 

"Yes." 

"TTien your time is up," and at a word from him 
the men bound my hands and feet as before and a cloth 
over my eyes, and carried mc off along the rocky way, 
— to my death I doubted noL 

To the schooner first in any ease, though why they 
could not kill a man on shore as easily as at sea sur^ 
prised me. Though, to be sure, a man's body is more 
easily and cleanly disposed of at sea than on shore, 
and leaves no mark behind it. 

1 was placed in the same bunk as before, and feU 
asleep wondering bow soon the end of the strange 
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business would come, but sure that it would not be 
long. 

I was wakened in \he morning by the crash of the 
big guns, and surmised that we had run across some- 
thing. I heard answering guns and more discharges of 
our own, then the lowering of a boat, and presently 
m; port hole was obscured as the schooner ground 
against another vessel 

Then the unexpected happened, in a furious fusillade 
of small arms from the other ship. TreacheTy had 
evidently met treachery, and Death bad his hands full. 

From the shouting aboard the other ship I felt sure 
they were Frenchmen, and glad as I was at thought 
of these ruffians getting paid in their own coin, and fit 
as it might be to meet cunning with cunning, I was 
yet glad that the payment was French and not 



Of the first issue, however, I had small doubts in 
view of Torode's long guns and merciless methods, 
and though I could see nothing, with our own expe- 
riences red in my mind, I could still follow what hap- 
pened. 

The schooner sheered off, and presently the long 
guns got to woric with their barbarous shot, and pounded 
away venomously till I could well imagine what the 
state of that other ship must be. 

When we ranged alongside again, no word greeted 
us. There was traffic between the two ships, and 
when we cast off I heard the crackling of flames. 

Then there was much sluicing of water above my 
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head, as our decks were washed down, and presently 
there came a rattling of boards which puzzled me 
much, until the end of one dipped suddenly across my 
porthole, and my straining wits suggested that Torode 
was changing his stripes and becoming a Frenchmao 
once more. 

The next day passed without any happening, and I 
lay racking my brun for reasons why one spot of sea 
should not be as good as another for dropping a man's 
body into. 

But on the day after that, Torode came suddenly in 
on me in the afternoon, and looking down on me as I 
lay, he said roughly: 

"Listen, you, Carrol By every reason possible you 
should die, but — well, I am going to give you chance 
of life. It is only a chance, but your death will not he 
at my door, as it would do here. Now here is my last 
word. You know more than is good for me. If ever 
you disclose what you know, whether you come back 
or not, I will blot out all you hold dear in Sercq from 
top to bottom, though I have to bring the Freoch- 
men down to do it. You understand P" 

"I understand." 

"Be advised then and keep a close mouth." 

I was blindfolded and carried out and Imd in a wait- 
ing boat, which crossed to another vessel, and I was 
passed up the side, and down a gangway amid the 
murmur of many voices. 

When my eyes and bonds were loosed I found myself 
among a rough crowd of men in the 'tweeo decks of a 
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large ship. The air was dim and close. From the 
row of heavy guns and great ports, several of which 
were open, I knew her to be a battleship and of large 
size. Prom the gabble of talk all round me I knew 
she was French. 

After the first minute or two no one paid mc any 
attention. All were intent on their own concems. I 
sat down on the carriage of the nearest gun and looked 
about me. 

The company was such as one would have looked 
for on a ship of the Republic — coarse and free in its 
manners and loud of talk. They were probably most 
of them pressed men, not more than one day out, and 
looked on me only as a belated one of themselves. 
There was — for the moment at all events — little 
show of discipline. They all talked at once, and 
wrangled and argued, and seemed constantly on the 
point of blows, but it all went off in words and no harm 
was done. But to me, who had barely heard a spoken 
word for close on twenty days, the effect was stunning, 
and I could only sit and watch dazedly, while my head 
spun round with the uproar. 

Food was served out presently, — well-cooked meat 
and sweet, coarse bread and a mug of wine to every 
man, myself among the rest. There was no lessening 
of the noise while they ate and drank, and I ate with 
the rest and by degrees found my thoughts working 
reasonably. 

I was at all events alive, and it is better to be alive 
than dead. 
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1 was on a Preach ship of war, and that, from all 
points of view, save one, was better than being on a 
King's ship. 

The one impossible point in the matter was that I 
was an Englishman on a ship whose mission in life 
must to be to fight Englishmen. And that I never 
would do, happen what might, and it seemed to me 
that the sooner this matter was settled the better. 

Discipline on a ship under the Republican flag was, 
I knew, very different from that on our own ships. 
The principles of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, if 
getting somewhat frayed and threadbare, still tem- 
pered the treatment of the masses, and so long as men 
reasonably obeyed orders, and fought when the time 
came, little more was expected of them, and they were 
left very much to themselves. 

That was no doubt the reason why I had not so far, 
since I recovered my wits, come across anyone in 
authority, which I was now excectlingly anxious to 
do. 

It was almost dark, outside the ship as well as inside, 
when I spied one who sccmetl, from his dress and bear- 
ing, something alwve the rest, and I made my way to 

"Will you be so good as to tell me where I sleep, 
monsieur?" I asked. 

"Same place as you slept last night, my son." 
"I would be quite willing — " 
"Ah, dens! you are the latest bird." 
"At your service, monsieur." 
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" Come with me, and I'll get you a hammock and 
show you where to sUng it" 

And as he was getting it for me, I asked him the 
name of the ship, and where she was going. 

" The JoaSphine, 40-gun frigate bound for the West 
Indies." 

Then I ptoffered my request — 

" Can you procure me an interview with the Captain, 
monsieur ? " 

"What for?" 

" I have some information to give him — informa- 
tion of importance." 

"You can give it to me." 

"No — to the Captain himself, or to no one." 

He looked at me critically and said curtly, "B'en, 
mon gars, we will see!" which might mean anything 
— threat or promise. But my thoughts during the 
night only confirmed me in my way. 

Next morning after breakfast, the same man came 
seeking me. 

"Come, then," he said, "and say your say," and he 
led me along to the quarter-deck, where the Captain 
stood with some of his officers. He was a tall, good- 
looking man, very handsomely dressed. I came to 
know him later as Captain Charles Duchatel. 

"This is the man, M. le Capitaine," said my guide, 
pushing me to the front. 

"Well, my man," said the Captain, pleasantly enough. 
"What is the important information you have to give 
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** M. )e Capitaine will perhaps permit me to explain, 
in the first place, that I am an Englishman " said I 
with a bow. 

"Truly, you speak like one, mon gara," he laughed. 

"That is because I am of the Norman lales, mon- 
ueur. I am from Sercq, by Guernsey." 

"Well!" he nodded. 

"And therefore, monsieur will see that it is not 
possible for me to fight against my own country." 
And I went on quickly in spite of the frown I saw gath- 
ering <m his face. "I will do any duty put upon me 
to the best of my power, but fight against my country 
I cannot." 

He looked at me curiously, and saiil sharply, "A 
sulor on board ship obeys orders. Is it not so?" 

"Surely, monsieur. But I am a prisoner. And as 
an Englishman I cannot fight against my country. 
Could monsieur do so in like case P " 

"This is rank mutiny, you know." 

"I do not mean it so, monsieur, I assure you." 

"And was this the important information you had 
to give me ? " 

">No, monsieur, it was this. The man who brought 
me prisoner on board here, — monsieur knows him P " 

"Undoubtedly! He has made himself known." 

" Better perhaps than you imagine, monsieur. The 
merchants of Havre and Cbcrbout^ will thank you for 
this that I tell you now. Torode to the English, Main 
Rouge to the French — he lives on Henn, the next isle 
to Sercq, where I myself live. He b the most success- 
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fill privateer in all these waters. And why? I wiU 
tell you, monsieur. It is because he robs French ships 
aa an E^lish privateer, and English ships as a FreDcfa 
privateer. He changes his skin as he goes and plunders 
under both flags." 

"Really! That is a fine fairy tale. On my word it 
is worthy almost of la Fontaine himself. And what 
proof do you offer of all this, my man ? " 

"Truly, none, monsieur except myself — that I am 
here for knowing it." 

"And Main Rouge knew that you knew it?" 

"That is why I am here, monsieur." 

"And alive! Mmn Rouge is no old woman, my 
man." 

"It is a surprise to me that I still live, monsieur, and 
I cannot explain it. He has had me in confinement 
for three weeks, expecting to die each day, since be 
sank our schooner and shot our men in the water as 
they swam for their lives. Why, of all our crew, I live, 
I do not know." 

" It is the strongest proof we have that what you tell 
me is untrue." 

"And yet I tell it at risk of more than my life, mon- 
sieur. Torode's last words to me were that if I opened 
my mouth he would smite my kin in Sercq till not one 
was left." 

"And he told me you were such an inveterate liar 
and troublesome fellow that he had had enough of you, 
and only did not kill you because of your people whom 
be knows," he said with a knowing smile. 
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Torode's forethought sta^ered me somewhat, but I 
looked the Captain squarely in the face sad said, "I 
am no liar, monsieur, and I have had do dealings with 
the man save as his prisoner." But I could not tell 
whether he believed me or not. 

"And your mind is made up not to obey orders?" 
he asked, after a moment's thought. 

" I cannot lift a hand against my country, monsieur." 

" Place him under arrest," he said quietly, to the man 
who had brought me there. " I will see to him later," 
and I had but exchanged one imprisonment for another. 

That was as dismal a night as ever I spent, with no 
ray of hope to lighten my darkness, and only the feeling 
that I could have done no other, to keep me from 
breaking down entirely. 

What the result would be 1 could not lell, but from 
the Captain's point of view I thought he would be 
justified in shooting me, and would probably tlo so as 
a wamiug to the rest. He evidently di<l not believe a 
word I said, and I could not greatly blame him. 

I thought of them all at home, but mostly of my 
mother and of Carctte. I had little expectation of ever 
seeing them again, but I was sure they wouki not have 
had me act olhcrn-ite. It was what my grandfather 
would have done, pUccd as I was, and no man could 
do better than that. Most insistently my thoughts 
were of Carctte and those bright early days on Sercq, 
and black as all else was, those remembrances shone 
like jcwcb in my mind. And when at times I thought 
of Torode and his stupendous treachery, my heart waa 
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like to burst with helpless nige. I scarcel; closed my 
eyes, and in the morning felt old and weary. 

About midday they came for me, and I was content 
that tbe end had come. They led me to the waist of 
the ship, where the whole company was assembled, 
and there tbey stripped me to the waist, and bound my 
wrists to a gun carriage. 

It was little relief to me to know that I was to be 
flogged, for the lash degrades, and breaks a man's 
spirit even more than his body. Even if undeserved, 
the brand remains, and can never be forgotten. It 
seemed to me then that I would as lief be shot and 
have done with it 

The captain ^ed me keenly. 

" Well," he asked, " You are still of the same mind ? 
You still will not fight?" 

"Not against my own country — not though you 
flog me to ribbons, monsieur." 

The cat rested lightly on my back as the man who 
held it waited for the word. 

Then as I braced myself for the first stroke, which 
would be the hardest to bear, the captain said quietly 
to the officer next to him, "Perhaps as well end it at 
once. Send a file of marines — " and they walked a 
few steps beyond my hearing, for the blood belled ia 
my ears and blurred my eyes so that my last sight of 
earth was like to be a dim one. 

"Cast him loose and bandage his eyes," said the 
captain, and they set me standing against the side of 
the ship and tied a white cloth over my eyes. 
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X beard clearly enough now and with a quickened 
sense. I heard them range the men opp>ositc to me, — 
I heard the tiny clicking of the rings on the muskets aa 
the men handled them — the breathing of those who 
looked on — the soft wash of the sea behind. But as 
far as was in me I faced them without flinching, for in 
truth I had given myself up and was thinking only of 
Carette and my mother and my grandfather, and was 
sending them farewell and a last prayer for their good. 

"Are you ready?" asked the captain. "You will 
fire when I dn^ the handkerchief. You — prisoner 

— for the last time — yea or no ? " 

I shook my head, for 1 feared lest my voice sboukl 
betray me. Let none but him who has faced this 
coldest of deaths cast a. atone at me. 

"Present! Fire!" — the last words I expected to 
bear on earth. The muskets rang out — but 1 stood 
untouched. 

The captain walked across to me, whipped off the 
bandage, and clapped mc soundly on the bare shoulder. 

— " You are a brave boy, and I take as truth cveiy 
word you have told me. If we come to fighting with 
your countrymen you shall tend our wounded. As to 
Red Hand — when we return home we will attend to 
him. Now, mon gars, to your duty!" and to my 
amazement 1 was alive, unflogged, and believed. 

Perhaps it was a harsh test and an over cruel jest 
But the man had no means of ctNning at the truth, and 
if he had shot me none could have aaid a word against 
it 
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For me, I sud simply, ** I thank you, monsieur." and 
went to my dufy. 

My shipmates were for making much of me, in their 
rough and excited way, but I begged them to leave me 
to myself for a time, till I was quite sure I was still 
alive. And they did so at last, and I beard them de- 
bating among themselves how it could be that an 
Englishman could speak French as freely as they did 
themselves. 

I had DO cause to complain of my treatment on board 
the Jotiphine after that The life was far less rigorous 
than on our own ships, and the living far more ample. 
If only I could have sent word of my welfare to those 
at home, who must by thb time, I knew, be full of 
fears for me, I could have been fairly content. The 
future, indeed, was full of uncertainty, but it is that at 
best, and my heart was set on escape the moment the 
chance offered. 

I went about my work with the rest and took a cer- 
tain pride io showing them how a British seaman 
could do his du^. Our curious introduction had given 
Captain Duch&tel an interest in me. I often caught 
his eye upon me, and now and again he dropped me a 
word which was generally a cheerful challenge as to 
my resolution, and I always replied in kind. Recol- 
lections of those days crowd my mind as I look back 
on them, but they are not what I set out to tell, and 
greater matters lay just ahead. 

With wonderful luck, and perhaps by taking a very 
outside course, we escaped the British cruisers, and 
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arrived safely in Martinique, and there we lay for 
dose on four mouths, with little to do but be in readi- 
ness for attacks which never came. 

The living was good. Fresh meat and fruit were 
abundant, and we were allowed ashore in batches. 
And so the time passed pleasantly enough, but for the 
fact that one was in exile, and that those at borne must 
be in sorrow and suspense, and bad probably ItHig 
since given up all hope of seeing their wanderer again. 
For thb time was not as the last They would expect 
news of us within a few weeks of our sailing, and the 
utter disappearance of tbe Swallow could hardly leave 
them ground for hope. 




CHAPTER XXn 

HOW THE JOe&PHINE CAHE HOUS) 

I HAD ample time to look my prospects in the face 
while we kept watch and ward on Martinique, and no 
amount of Io(Juiig improved them. 

tSj greatest hope was to return to French and 
English waters in the Josipkirte. I could peiiiaps have 
slipped away into the island, but that would in no way 
have furthered my getting home, rather would it have 
fettered me with new and tighter bonds. For in the 
end I must have boarded sorae English ship and been 
promptly pressed into the service, and that was by no 
means what I wanted. It was my own island of Sercq 
I longed for, and all that it held and meant for me. 

1 saw clearly that if at any time we came to a fight 
with a British warship, and were captured, I must 
become either prisoner of war as a Frenchman, or 
pressed man as an Englishmaa. Neither position held 
out hope of a speedy return home, but, of the two, I 
favoured the first as offering periiaps the greater 
chances. 

As the weeks passed into months, all of the same 
dull pattern, I lost heart at times, thinking of all that 
might be happening at home. 

S<Mnetimes it seemed to me hardly possible that 
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Toiode would dare to go on b'ving at Heim and placing 
that desperate game of the double flags, while acnne- 
where one man lived who might turn up at any time 
and blow him to the winds. And in pondering the 
matter, the fact that be had spared that man's life 
became a greater puzzle to me than ever. Depressing, 
too, the thought that if he did so stop on, it was because 
he considered the measures he had taken for his own 
safefy as effective as death itself, and be was un- 
doubtedly a shrewd and far-thinking man. That 
meant that my chances of ever turning up again in 
Sercq were small indeed. And, on the other band, if a 
wholesome discretion drove him to the point of flitting, 
I had reason enough to fear for Carette. He had vowed 
bis son should have her, and both father and son were 
men who would stick at nothing to gain their ends. 

So my thoughts wer« black enough. I grew hcMue- 
sick and beart-sick, and there were many more in the 
same condition, and maybe, to themselves, with equal 
cause. 

Just four months we had been there, when one 
morning an old-fashioned 20-gun corvette came wal- 
lowing in, and an hour later we knew that she bad come 
to relieve us and we were to sail for home as soon as 
we were provisioned. Work went with a will, for every 
man on board was sick of the place in spite of the ea^ 
living and good faring, and we were at sea within for^- 
eigbt hours. The word between-decks, too, was, that. 
Bonaparte was about to conquer England, and we weic 
hurrying back to take part in the great invasion, lite 
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spirits and the talk ran to excess at times. I neither 
took part in it nor resented it My alien standing was 
almost forgotten through the constant companion- 
ship of common tasks, and I saw no profit in flaunting 
it, though my detenninatiou not to lift a hand against 
my country was as stnuig as ever. 

We had a prosperous voyage of thirty-five days, and 
were within two days' saH of Cherbourg, when we 
sighted a ship of war which had ^parently had longer 
or quicker eyes than our own. She was coming 
stra^ht for us when we became aware of her, and she 
never swerved from her course till her great guns b^an 
to play on us under British colours. 

True to those colours, as soon as her standing was 
fixed, I made my way to Captain Duchatel to claim 
performance of his promise. 

I had no need to put it into words. The moment I 
saluted, he said, "Ah, yes. So you stick to it?" 

I saluted ag^n, without speaking. 

"Bien! Go to the sui^eon and tell him you are to 
help him. There will be work for you all before long." 

And there was. The story of a fight, from the cock- 
pit point of view, would be very horrible telling, and 
that b all I saw. I beard the thunder of our own 
guns, and the shouts of our men, and the splintering 
crash of the heavy shot that came aboard of us. But 
before long, when the streams of wounded began to 
come our way, I heard nothing but gasps and groans, 
and saw nothing but horrois which I would fain blot 
out of my memory, but cannot, even now. 
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I had seen wounded men before. I had been 
wounded myself. But seeing men fall, torn and 
mangled in the heat of fight, with the red fury blazing 
in one's own veins, and the smoke and smell of battle 
pricking in one's nostrils, and death in the very air — 
that is one thing. But tending those broken remnants 
ot men in cold blood — handling them, and the pitiful 
parts of them, rent and torn out of the vei; semblance 
<rf bumaoi^ by the senseless shot — Ah! — that was 
a veiy different thing. May I never ace it again ! 

If my face showed anything of what I felt, I must 
bare looked a very sick man. But the surgeon's face 
was as white as paper and as grim as death, and when he 
jericed out a word it was through his set tcetb, as though 
be feared more might come if he opened his mouth. 

We woikcd like giants down there, but could not 
keep pace with Giant Death above. Before long all 
the passages were filled with shattered men; and with 
no dutinct thought of it, because there was time to 
think of nothing but what was under one's hand, it 
seemed to me that the fight must be going against us. 
for surely if things went on so much longer, there would 
be none of our men left 

Then with a grinding crash, and a recoil that sent 
our broken men in tumbled heaps, the two ships grap- 
pled, and above our gasps and groans we beard the 
yells and cheers of the boarding parties and th^r re- 
pollen*, and presently from among the broken men 
brought down to us, a rough voice, which still sounded 
homely to my ears, groaned: 
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' Oh, — you — Johnnies ! One more sw^ o' rum 
ao* rd go KMsy," and he groaned dolorously. 

I mixed a pannikin of rum and water and placed it 
to his lips. He drank greedily, looked up at me with 
wide-staring eyea, gasped, "Well — ! my God!" — and 
died- 

Captain Duch&tel, as I beard afterwards, and as we 
ourselves might then judge by the results that came 
down to us, made a gallant fight of it. And that is 
DO less than I would have looked for from him. He 
was a brave man, and his treatment of myself might 
have been very much worse than it had been. But 
be was over-matched, and suffered too, when the time 
of crisis came, from tbe lack of that severe discipline 
which made our English ships of war less comfortable 
to live in but more effective when the tiroe for fighting 
came. I had often wondered how all the miscellaneous 
gear wluch crowded our 'tween decks would be got 
lid of in case of a fight, or, if not got rid of, how they 
could possibly handle their guns properly. I have 
since been told that what I saw on the Josephine was 
common elsewhere in tbe French ships of war, and often 
told sorely against them in a fight. 

But in such matters Captain Duchatel only did as 
others did, and tbe fault lay with the system rather 
than with the man. For myself I hold his name in 
highest gratitude and reverence for he crowned his 
good treatment of me by one most kindly and thought- 
ful act at the supremest moment of his life. 

I was soaked in other men's blood from bead to foot 
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and looked and felt like a man in a slaughter house. 
I was drawing into a comer, as decently as I could, 
the mangled remnants of a man who had died as they 
laid him down. I straightened my stiff back for a 
second and stood with my hands on my hips, and at 
that moment Captain Duch&tel came running down 
the stairway, with a face like stone and a pbtol in his 

He glanced at me. I saluted. He knew me through 
my stains. 

" Sauvcz-vous, mon brave 1 C'est fini!" be said 
quietly through his teeth. 

A great thing to do! — a most gracious and nobk 
thing! In his own final extremity to think of another's 
hfe as not rightly forfeit to necessity or countiy. 

I understood in a flash, aud sped up the decks — 
with not one second to spare. The upper deck was 
a shambles. I scrambled up the bulwark stnught in 
front and sprang out as far as I couU. Before I 
struck the water I beard the roar of a mighty explo- 
sion behind, and dived to avoid the after effects. When 
I came up, the sea all round was thrashing under a 
hail of falling timbers and fragments, but mostly be- 
yond me because I was so close in to the ship. I took 
one big breath and sank again, and then a mighty 
swirling grip which felt like death itself laid hold on 
me and dra^;ed me down and down till I looked to 
come up no more. 

It let me go at last, and I fougid my way up through 
fathomless heights of nuhing green waters, with the veiy 
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last ounce that was in me, and Uy spent on my back 
with burstiDg head and breaking heart, staring straight 
up into a great cloud of smoke which uncoiled itself 
skiwly like a mighty plume and let the blue sky show 
through in patches. 

After the thunder of the guns, and that awful final 
crash, eveiything seemed strangely still. The water 
lapped in my eais but I felt it rather than heard. With- 
out lifting my head I could see, not far away, the ship 
we had fought, gaunt, stark, the ruins of the master- 
ful craft that had raced so boldly for us two hours 
before. Her rigging was a vast tangle of loose ropes 
and broken spars, and some of ber drooping sails were 
smouldering. Her trim black and white sides were 
shattered and scorched and blackened. It looked as 
though she had sheered off just a moment before the 
explosion and so bad missed the full force of it, but still 
had suffered terribly. Some of her lower sails still 
stood, and her crew were busily at work cutting loose 
the raffle and beating out the flames. But damaged 
as their own ship was, they still had thought for pos- 
sible survivors of their enemy, and two boats dropped 
into the water as I looked, and came picking their way 
through the floating wreckage with kneeling men in 
the bows examining everything they saw. 

They promptly lifted me in, and from their lips I 
saw that they spoke to me. But I was encased in 
^lence and could not hear a sound. 

I had long since made up my mind that if we were 
captured I would take my chance as prisoner of war 
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rather than risk being abat as a renegade or pressed 
into the King's serx'ice. For it seemed to me that the 
chances of being shot were considerable, ^nce none 
woald credit my story that I had been five months 
aboard a French warship except of my own free will. 
And as to the King's forced service, it was hated by 
all, and my own needs claimed my first endeavours. 

So I answered them in French, in a voice that thun* 
dered in my head, that the explosion had deafened me 
and I could not bear a word they said. They under- 
stood and nodded cheerfully, and wmt on with their 
search. 

Out of our whole ship's company six only were 
saved, and not one of them officers. 

In the first moments of safety the lack of hearing 
had seemed to me of small account, compared with 
the fact that I was still alive. But, as we turned and 
made for the ship, the strange sensation of bearing 
only through the feelings of the body, grew upon me; 
the thought of perpetual ulencc began to appal me. 
I could feel the sound of the oars in the rowlocks, and 
the dash of the waves against the boat, but though I 
could sec men's lips moving it was all no more to me 
than dumb show. 

They were busily cleaning the ship when we came 
aboard, but I could see what a great fight the Jotiphins 
had made of it. A long row of dead lay waiting decent 
burial, and every second man one saw was damaged 
in one way or another. 

My companions were all more or lest daied, and 
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probably deafened like myaelf. An officer questioned 
them, but apparently with amall success. He tumed 
to me and I told him I could hear nothing because of 
the explosion, but I gave him all particulars as to the 
Joiipkine, — Captain's name, number of men and 
guns, and whence we came, and that was what be 
wanted. 

In the official report the saving of six out of a crew 
of over three hundred was, I suppose, not considered 
worth mentioning. The Jostphtne was reported sunk 
with all on board, and that, as it turned out, was not 
without its nmcem for me. 




CHAPTER XXm 

BOW 1 lAT AHONQ LOST SOUU 

The ship we were on was the 48-giiii frigate Svnft- 
ture, and of our treatment we had no reason to com- 
pUin. We were landed at Portsmouth two days later. 
drafted from one full prison to another, from Forton 
to the Old Mill at Plymouth, from Plymouth to Staple- 
ton near Bristol, separated by degrees and circum- 
stances, till at last 1 found myaelf one more lost soul 
in the great company that fiUed the temporary war 
prison, known among its inmates and the people of 
that countryside as Amperdoo. 

It lay apart from humanity, in a district of fens and 
marshes, across which, in the winter time, the east 
wind swept furiously in from the North Sea, some 
thirty miles away. It cut like a knife — to the vei; 
bone. I hear it still of a night in my dreams, and wake 
up and thank God that after all it is only our own gal- 
lant Southwester, which, if somewhat unreasonably 
boisterous at times, and over-fond of showing what 
it can do. is still an honest wind, and devoid of treachery. 
For we were but ill-clad at best, and were always 
lacking in the matter of fuel, and many other things 
that make for comfort. Whatever we might be at other 
tiroes, when the east wind blew in from the sea we were. 
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every man of us, dmea perdiu* in very tnith, and I 
marvel sometimes that any of us saw the winter through. 

The prison was a huge enclosure surrounded by a 
high wooden stockade. Inside this was another stock- 
ade, and between the two, armed guards paced day 
and night In the inner ring were a number of long 
wooden houses in which we lived, if that could be 
called living which for most was but a weary dragging 
on of existence bare of hope and love, and sorely trying 
at times to one's faith in one's fellows and almost in 
God Himself. For the misery and suffering enclosed 
within that sharp-toothed circle of unbarked posts were 
enough to crush a man's spirit and sicken his heart. 

In the summer, pestilential fevers and agues crept out 
of the marshes and wasted us. In the winter, the east 
winds wrung our bones and our hearts. And summer 
and winter alike the government contractors, or those 
employed by them, waxed fat on their contracts which, 
if honestly carried out, would have kept us in reason- 
able content 

How some among my fellow-prisoners managed to 
keep up their hearts, and to maintain even fairly cheer- 
ful faces, was a source of constant amazement to me. 
They had, I think, a genius for turning to account the 
little things of life and making the most of them, out- 
wardly at all events. But the cheerfulness of those 
who refused to break down, even though it might be 
but skin-deep and subject to sudden blight, was still 
better than the utter misery and despair which pre- 
Tuled elsewhere. 
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Outwardly, tben, when the sud shone and one's 
bones were warm, our company might seem ahnost 
gay at times, joking, laughing, singing, gambling. 
But these things covered many a sick heart, and there 
were times when the heart-sickness prevailed over all 
else, and we lay in comers apart, and loathed our fel- 
lows and wished we were dead. 

I say we, but in truth, in these, and all other matters, 
except the r^ular routine of living, I was for a con- 
siderable time kept apart from my fellows by the deaf- 
ness brought on by the explosioD. I lived in a little 
soundless world of my own with those dearest to me — 
Carettc, and my mother, and my grandfather, and 
Krok, and Jeanne Falla and George Hamon. And, 
if 1 needed further company, I could people the grim 
stockade with old friends out of those four most won- 
derful books of my grandfather's. And very grateful 
was I now for the insistence which had made me read 
them times without number, and for the scarcity which 
had limited me to them, till I knew parts of them 
almost by heart. 

Outwardly, indeed, I might seem loneliest of the 
company, for cards and dice had never greatiy attracted 
me, and to risk upon a turn of the one or a throw of 
the other the absolute necessaries of life, which were 
the only things of value we possessed as a rule, seemed 
to me most incredible folly. Possibly the personal 
value of the stakes added zest to the game, for they 
wrangled bitterly at times, and more than once fought 
to the death, over the proper ownership of articlea 
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which would have been dearly bought for an English 
shilling. But the loss of even these trifling things, 
since they meant stairstion, inside or out, made all 
the differences in the world to the losers, and cut them 
to the quick, and led to hot disputations. 

And, though I strove to miuntain a cheerful de- 
meanour, which was not always easy when the wind 
blew from the east, my deafness relieved me of any 
necessity of joining in that mask of merriment, which, 
as I have said, as often as not covered very sick hearts. 
For, though a meny face b better than a sad one, I 
take it to be the part of an honest man to bear himself 
simply as he is, and the honest sad faces drew me more 
than the merry masked ones through which the bones 
of our skeletons peeped grisly enough at times. 

Thoughts of escape occupied some of us, but for 
most it was out of the question. For, even if they 
could have got out of the enclosure and passed the 
sentries, their foreign speech and faces must have be- 
trayed tbem at once outside. 

To myself, however, that did not so fully apply. 
In appearance I might easily pass as an English sailor, 
and the English speech came almost as readily to my 
tongue as my own. It was with vague hopes in that 
direction, and also as a means of passing the long dull 
days, that I began carving bits of bone into odd shapes, 
and, when suitable pieces offered, into snuff-boxes, 
wluch I sold to the country folk who came in with 
provisions. At first my rough attempts produced but 
pence, and then, as greater skill came with practice. 
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ahiDiiigs, and so I began to accumulate a small store 
of money against the time I should need it outside. 

In building the prison in so marshy a district, ad- 
vantage had been taken of a piece of rising ground. 
The oiclosure was built round it so that the middle 
stood somewhat higher than the sides, and standing 
on that highest part one could see over the sharp teeth 
of the stockade and all round the country-side. 

That wide view was not without a charm of its own, 
though its long dull levels grew wearisome to eyes 
accustomed only to the bold headlands and sharp 
scarps of Sercq, or to the ever-changing sea. For 
miles all round were marshes where nothing seemed 
to grow but tussocks of long wiry grass, with great 
pools and channels of dark water in between. Far 
away beyond them there were clumps of trees in places, 
and further away still one saw here and there the spire 
of a church a great way off. 

When we came there the wiry grass was yellow and 
drooping, like bent and rusted bayonets, and the pools 
were black and sullen, and the sky was gray and lower- 
ing and very dismal. And in Sercq the rocks were 
golden in the sunshine, the headlands were great soft 
cushions of velvet turf, the heather purpled all the hill- 
sides, and the tall bracken billowed under the west wind. 
And on the gray rocks below, the long waves flung them- 
selves in a wild abandon of delight and shouted aloud 
because they were free. 

Then the east winds came, and all the face of things 
blanched like the face of death, with coarse hairs stick- 
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ing up out of it here and there. The pools and ditches 
were white with ice, and all the countiy-side lay stiff 
and ataik, a prisoner bound in chains and iron. To 
stand there looking at it for even five minutes made 
one'8 backbone rattle for half a day. And yet, even 
then in Sercq the sun shone soft and warm, the sky 
and sea were blue, the fouaille was golden-brown on 
the hillside, the young gorse was showing pale on the 
Eperquerie, and the Butcher's Broom on Tintageu 
was brilliant with scarlet berries. 

To any man — even to our warders — Amperdoo 
was a desolation akin to death. To many a weary 
prisoner it proved death itself and so the gate to wider 
life. To one man it was purgatory but short r«noved 
from hell, and that he came through it unscathed was 
due to that which he had at first regarded as a mis- 
fortune, but which, by shutting him into a world of his 
own with those he loved, kept his heart sweet and fresh 
and unassoiled. 

In time, indeed, my bearing gradually returned, 
and long before I left the prison it was quite recovered. 
But, before it came back, the habit of loneliness had 
grown upon me, and there was fittle temptation to 
break through it, and I lived much within myself. 

Many the nights I sought my hammock as soon as 
the daylight faded, and lay there thinking of them all 
at home. To open my eyes was to look on a mob of 
crouching figures by the dbtant fire, wrangling as it 
seemed — for I could not hear them — over their 
cards and dice. But — close my eyes, and in a moment 
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I was in Jeanne Falla's great kitchen at Beatimanoir, 
with Carette perched up on the side of the green-bed, 
swinging her feet and knitting blue wool, and Aunt 
Jeanne beiself, kneeling in the wide hearth in the glow 
of the flaming gorse, seeing to her cooking and flashing 
her merry wisdom at 113 with tw inkling eyes. Or — 
in the glimmer of the dawn my eyes would open drearily 
on the rows and rows of hammocks in the long wooden 
room, every single hammoi-k a stark bundle of misery 
and suffering. And I would close them again and 
draw the blanket tight over my head, and — we were 
boy and girl again, splashing barefoot in the warm 
pools under the Autckts; or we were lying in the sun- 
shine in the sweet short herbs of the headlands, with 
kicking heels and light hair all mixed up with dark, 
as we laid our heads together and plotted mischiefs; 
or, side by side, mth gleaming brown faces, and free 
unfettered limbs as white as our thoughts, we slipped 
through the writhing coib of the Gouliot, and hung 
panting to the honeycombed rocks while the tide hissed 
and whi.<<pered in the long tresses of the sea-weed. 

My clearest and dearest recollections were of those 
earlier days, before any fixed hopes and ideas had 
brought with them other possibiUties. But I thought 
too of Jeanne Falla's parly, and of young Torode, 
and I wondered and wondered what might be happen- 
ing over there, with me given up for dead and Torode 
free to work his will so far as be was able. 

Some comfort I found in thought of Aunt Jeanne, 
in whose wisdom I had much faith; and in George 
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Hamoa, who knew my hopes and hated Torode; aod 
in my mother and my grandfather and Krok, who 
would render my love every help she might ask, but 
were not so much in the way of it as the others. But, 
if they all deemed me dead — as by this time I feared 
they must, though, indeed, they bad refused to do so 
before — my time might already be past, and that 
which I cherished as hope might be even now but 
dead ashes. 

At times I wondered if Jean Le Marcbant bad not 
had his suspicions of Torode's treacheries, and how 
he would regard the young Torode as suitor for Carette 
in that case. I was sure in my own mind that her 
father and brothers would never yield her lo anything 
but what they deemed the best for her. But their 
ideas on that head might differ widely from my own, 
and I drew small comfort from the thought. 

And Carette herself ? — I hugged to myself the re- 
membrance of her last fareweU. I lived on it. It 
might mean nothing more than the memory of our 
old friendship. It might mean everything, I chose 
to believe it meant everything. And I knew that even 
if I were dead she would never listen to young Torode 
if a glimmer of the truth came to her ears, for she was 
the soul of honour. 

Then came a matter which at once added to my 
anxieties, and set work to my hands which kept my 
mind from dwelling too darkly on its own troubles. 

So crowded were all the war prisons up and down 
the land, and so continuous was the stream of captives 
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brought in by the war-ships, that death no sooner made 
a vacancy amongst us than it was filled at once from 
the overflowing quarters elsewhere. 

We had fevers and agues constantly with us, and 
one time so sharp an epidemic of small-pox that every 
man of us, willy nilly, had to submit to the inocu- 
lation then newly introduced as a preventive against 
that most horrible disease. Some of us believed, and 
rightly I think, that as good a preventive as any against 
this or any ailment was the keeping of the body in the 
fittest possible condition, and to that end we subjected 
ourselves to the hardest exercises in every way we could 
contrive, and suffered I think less than the rest. 

As the long hard winter drew slowly past, and spring 
brightened the land and our hearts and set new life 
in both, my mind turned again to thoughts of escape. 
While that bleak country lay in the grip of ice and 
snow it had seemed certain death to quit the hard 
hospitality of the prison. It was better to be alive 
inside than dead outside. But now the stirrings of 
life without stirred the life within towards freedom, 
and I began to plan my way. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

HOW 1 CAHB ACROSS OKB AT AMP&BDOO 

I HAD worked hard at my carriiigs, and hod become 
both a better craftsman and a keener bargainer, and 
so bad managed to accumulate a small store of money. 
I could see my way without much difficulty over the 
first high wooden stockade, but so far I could not see 
how to pass the numberless sentries that patrolled 
constantly between it and the other fence. 

And while I was still striving to surmount this diffi- 
cult in my own mind, which would I knew be still 
more difficult in actual fact, that occurred wliich upset 
all my plans and tied me to the prison for many a day. 

Among the newcomers one day was one evidently 
sick or sorely wounded. His party, wc heard, had come 
up by baige from the coast. The hospital was full 
and they made a pallet for the sick man in a comer 
of our long room. 

He lay for the most part with his face to the wall 
and seemed much broken with the journey. 

I had passed him more than once with no more 
than the glimpse of a white face. An attendant from 
the hospital looked in now and again, at long inter- 
vals, to minister to his wonts. The suffen-r showed 
no sign of requiring or wishing an^lhing more, and 
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while his forlomness troubled me, I did not see that 
I could be of any service to him. 

It was about the third day after his arrival that I 
caught his eye fixed on me, and it seemed to me with 
knowledge. I went across and bent over him, then 
fell quickly to my knees beside him. 

"Le Marchant! Is it possible?" 

It was Carette's youngest brother, Helier. 

''All that's left of him, — hull damaged," he said, 
with a feeble show of spirit. 

"What's wrong?" 

"A shot 'twixt wind and water — leaking a bit." 

"Does it hurt you to talk?" 

He nodded to save words, but added. "Hurts more 
not to. Thought you were dead." 

"I suppose so. Now you must lie quiet, and I'll 
look after you. But tell me — how were they all in 
Sercq the last you heard — my mother and grandfather 
— and Carette ? And how long is it since ? " 

"A month — all well, far as I know. But we — " 
with a gloomy shake of the head — "we are wiped out." 

"Your father and brothers?" 

"All in same boat — wiped out." 

I would have liked to question him further, but the 
talking was evidently trying to him, and I had to wait. 
It was much to have learnt that up to a month ago all 
was well with those dearest to me, though his last 
words raised new black fears. 

I hung about outside till the hospital att^idant paid 
his belated visit, and then questioned hioL 
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"A shot through the lung," be totd me, "aod a bout 
of fever OD top of it. Lung healing, needs nursiiig. 
Do ^u know him?" 

"He ia from my country. If you'll tell me what to 
do 111 see to him." 

"Theo I'll leave him to you. We've got our hands 
full over there," and be gave me simple directions 
as to treatment and told me to report to him each day. 

And 9o my work was cut out for me, and for the time 
bang all thought of escape was put aside. 

It was as much as I could do to keep Le Marchant 
from talking, but I insisted and buUied him into the 
silence that was good for him, and had my reward in 
his healing lung and slowly returning strength. 

To keep him quiet I sat much with him, and told him 
by de^^rees pretty nearly all that had happened to me. 
Id the matter of Torode I could not at first make up 
my mind whether to disclose the whole or not, and so 
told him only how John Ozanne and the Swallow en- 
countered M^ Rouge, and came to grief, and how 
the privateer, having picked me up, had lodged me on 
board the Josephine. 

I thought he eyed me closely while I told of it, and 
then doubted if it was not my own lack of candour 
that prompted the thought. 

His recovery was slow work at best, for the wound 
had brought on fever, and the fever had reduced him 
terribly, and when the later journeying renewed the 
wound trouble he had barely strength to hong on. But 
he was an Islandman, and almost kin to me for the 
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love I bore Carette, and I spared myself no whit in 
his service, thinlting ever of her. And the care and 
attention I was able to give him, and perhaps the veiy 
fact of companionship, and the hopes I held out of 
escape together, when be should be well enough, 
wrought mightily in him. So much so that the hos- 
pital man, when he looked in, now and again, to see 
how we were getting on, told me be would want my 
help elsewhere as soon as my present patient was on 
his feet again, as I was evidently built for tending sick 
men. 

As soon as Le Marchant's lung healed sufficiently 
to let him speak without ill consequences, I got out of 
him particulars of the disaster that had befallen them. 

They were running an unsually valuable cargo into 
Poole Harbour when they fell into a carefully arranged 
trap. They flung overboard their weighted kegs and 
made a bolt for the open, and found themselves face to 
face with a couple of heavily armed cutters converging 
on the harbour evidently by signal. Under such cir> 
cumstances the usual course, since flight was out of 
the question, would have been a quiet surrender, but 
Jean Le Marchaut, furious at being so tricked, flung 
discretion after his k^, and fought for a chance of 
freedom. 

"But we never had a chance," said Helier bitterly, 
"and it was a mistake to try, though we all felt as mad 
about it as he did. I saw him and Martin go down. 
Then this cursed bullet took me in the chest, and I 
don't remember things very clearly after that, till I 
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came to myself in the prison hospital at Forton, with a 
vast crowd of others. Then we were bustled out and 
aoTwhere to make room for a lot of wounded from 
the King's ships, and I thought it best to play wounded 
sailor than wounded smuggler, and so I kept a quiet 
tongue and they sent me here. The journey threw 
me back, but I'm glad now i came. It's good to see a 
Sercq face again." 

"And the others P" I asked, thinking, past them all, 
of Caiette. 

"Never a word have I heard," he swd gloomily, 
"They were taken or killed without doubt. And if 
they are alive and whole they are on King's ships, for 
they're crimping every man they can lay hands on 
down there." 

" And Carette will be all alone, and that devil of a 
Torode — my God, Le Marchant! — but it b hard to 
sit here and think of it! Get you well, and we will be 
gone." 

"Aunt Jeanne will see to her," he said confidently. 
"Aunt Jeanne is a cleverer woman than most." 

"And Torode a cleverer man — the old one at all 
events," and under spur of my anxiety, with which I 
thought to quicken his also, I told him the whole matter 
of the double-flag treachery, and looked for amazement 
equal to the quality of my news. But the surprise 
was mine, for he showed none. 

"It's a vile business," he smd, "but we saw the 
possibilities of it long since and had our suspicions of 
Torode himself. I'm not sure that he's the only one 
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at it cither. Tbcy miscall us Le Marcbanta behind 
our backs, but boncst smuggling's sweet compared 
with that kind of work. And so Torode is Main 
Rouge ! That's news anyway. If ever we get home, 
moQ beau, we'll make things hot for him. He's a 
treacherous devil. I'm not sure he hadn't a hand in 
our trouble also." 

"If he bad any end to serve I could believe it of 

"But what end?" 

" Young Torode wants Carette." 

He laughed as though he deemed my horizon bounded 
by Carette, as indeed it was. "No need for him to 
make away with the whole of her family in order to get 
her," he said. "It would not commend him to her." 

And presently, after musing over the matter, he said, 
"All the same, Carre, what I can't understand is why 
you're alive. In Torode's place now, I'd surely have 
sunk you with the rest. Man! His life b in your 
liands." 

" I understand it no more than you do. I can only 
.Hupposo he thought he'd finally disposed of me by ship* 
ping me aboard the Joiipkine." 

" A sight easier to have shipped you into the aea with 
a shot at your heeb, and a sight safer too." 

"It is so," I said. "And how I come to be here, 
and alive, I cannot tell." 

.\s soon as the lung healed, and be was able to get 
ftltout in the fresh air, be {Heked up rafMdly, aod we 
bi-gan to plan our next move. 
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We grew very friendly, as was only natural, and oar 
minds were open to one another. The only point on 
which I found him in any way awanting was in a full 
and proper appreduition of his sister. He conceded, 
in brotherly fashion, that she was a good little girl, 
and ptetfy, as ^rls went, and possessed of a spirit of 
her own. And I, who had never had a sister, nor 
indeed much to do with gtrb as a class, could only 
marvel at his dulness, for to me Carette was the veiy 
rose and colour of life, and the simple thought of her 
was a cordial to the soul. 

I confided to him my plans for escape, and we lud 
our beads together as to the outer stockade, but with 
all our thinking could not see the way across it. That 
open space between, with its hedge of sentries, seemed 
an impossible barrier. 

We were also divided in opinion as to the better 
course to take if we should get outside. Le Marchant 
favoured a rush straight to the east coast, which was 
not more than thirty miles away. There be felt con- 
fident of falling in with some of the free-trading com- 
muoity who would put us across to Holland or even 
to Dunkirk, where they were in force and recognised. 
I, on the other hand, stuck out for the longer journey 
right through England to the south coa.st, whence it 
should be possible to get passage direct to the blands. 
Whichever way we went we were folly aware that our 
troubles would only begin when the prison was left 
behind us, and that they would increase with every 
step we took towards salt water. For so great had 
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been the waste of life id the war that the fleets were 
short-handed, and eveiytfaiiig in the shape of a man 
was pounced on by the press-gangs as soon as seen, 
and flung aboard ship to be ticked into shape to be 
shot at. 

Le Marchant urged, with some reason, that on the 
longer tramp to the south his presence with me would 
introduce a danger which would be absent if I were 
alone. For his English was not fluent, and be spoke 
it with an accent that wouk) betray bim at once. He 
even suggested our parting, if we ever did succeed in 
getting out — be to take his chance eastward, while I 
went south, lest he should prove a drag on me. But 
this I would not bear of, and the matter was stiU un- 
decided, when our chance came suddenly and un- 
expectedly. 



CHAPTER XXV 

HOW WE SAID GOOD-BTE TO AMPEBDOO 

Wb were well into the summer by the time Le Mar- 
chant was fuUy fit to travel, and we had planned and 
pondered over that outer stockade till our bruns ached 
with such unusual exercise, and still we did not see our 
way. For the outer sentries were too thickly posted 
to offer any hopes of overcoming them, and even if we 
succeeded in getting past any certain one, the time 
occupied in scaling the outer palisades would be fatal 
to us. 

Then our chance came without a moment's warning, 
and we took it on the wing. 

It was a black, oppressive night after a dull, hot day. 
We had been duly counted into our long sleeping-room, 
and were lying panting in our hammocks, when the 
storm broke right above us. There came a blinding 
blue glare which lit up every comer of the room, and 
then a crash so close and awful that some of us, I trow, 
thought it the last crash of all. For myself, I know, I 
lay dazed and breathless, wondering what the next 
minute would bring. 

It brought wild shouts from outside, and the rush 
of many feet, the hurried clanging of a bell, the beating 
of a drum, and then everything was drowned in a 
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furioua downpour of rain, which beat on the roof like 
whips and flaib. 

What was happening I could not tell, but there was 
confusion without, and confusion meant chances. 

I slipped out of my hammock, unhitched it, and 
stole across to Le Marchant. 

"Come! Bring your hammock!" I whispered, and 
within a minute we were outside in the stono, drenched 
to the skin, but full of hope. 

One of the long, wooden houses on the other aide of 
the enclosure was ablaze, but whether from the light- 
ning or as cover to some larger attempt at escape we 
could not tell. Very likely the latter, I have sincie 
thought, for the soldiers were gathering there in nuni* 
bers, and the bell still rang and the drum still beat 

Without a word, for all this we had discussed and 
arranged long since, we crept to the palisade nearest 
to us. I took my place solidly against it. Le Mar- 
chant climbed up on to my shoulders, flung the end of 
his hammock over the spiked top till it caught with its 
cordage, and in a moment he was sitting among the 
teeth up above. Another moment, and I was along- 
side him, peering down into the danger ring below, 
while the rain thrashed down upon us so furiously that 
it was all we could do to see or hear. We could, in- 
deed, see nothing save what was right under our hands, 
for the dead blackness of the night was a thing to be felt. 

There was no sound or sign of wanJerahip. It 
seemed as though what I had hardly dared to hope 
had come to pass — as though, in a word, that aigmt 
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call to the other dde of the enclosure, to forestall aa 
escape or assist at the fire, had bared this side of ^ards. 

We crouched there among the sharp points, listening 
intently, then, taking our lives in our hands, we dropped 
Uie hammock on the out^e of the palisade and slipped 
gently down. 

My heart was beating a tattoo as loud as that in the 
soldiers' quarters, as we sped across the black space 
which had baffled us so long, and not another sound 
did we hear save the splashing of the rain. 

My hammock helped us over the outer palisade in the 
same way as the other, and we stood for a moment in 
the rain and darkness, panting and shaking, — free men. 

We made for the void in front, with do thought but 
of placing the greatest possible distance between 
ourselves and the prison in the shortest possible time. 
We plunged into bogs and scrambled through to the 
further aide, eager bundles of dripping slime, and 
sped on and on through the rain and darkness — free 
men, and where we went we knew not, only that it was 
from prison. 

For a time the flicker of the burning house showed 
us where the prison lay, and directed us from it. But 
this soon died down, and we were left to make our own 
course, with no guide but the drenciung rain. We 
had headed into it when we loosed from the palisade 
and we continued to breast it. 

No smaller prize than freedom, no weaker spur than 
the prison behind, would have carried men through 
what we underwent that night. We ran till our breath 
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came sorely, and then we trudged doggedly, with set 
teeth, and hands clenched, as though by them we clung 
to desperate hope. Twice when we plunged into 
black waters we had to swim, and Le Marcbant was 
not much of a swimmer. But there I was able to 
help him, and when we touched ground we scrambled 
straight up high banks and went on. And the daric> 
ness, if it gave us many a fall, was still our friend. 

But my recollections of that night are confused and 
shadowy. It was one long plunge through stormy 
blackness, water above, water below, with tightened 
breath and shaking limba, and the one great glowing 
thought inside that we were free of the cramping prison 
and that now everything depended on ourselves. 

Scarce one word did we speak, every breath was of 
consequence. Hand in hand we went, lest in that 
blackness of darkness we should lose one another and 
never come together again. For the thick streaming 
blackness of that night was a thing to be felt and not 
to be forgotten. Never had I felt so tike a lost soul 
condemned to endless struck for it knew not what. 
For whether we were keeping a straight course, or 
were wandering round and round, we had no smallest 
idea, and we had not a single star to guide us. 

It was terribly hard travelling. When we struck 
on tussocks of the wiry grass we were grateful, but for 
the most part we were falling with hone-breaking jerks 
into miiy pitfalls, or tumbling into space as we ran 
and coming up with a splash and a struggle in some 
deep pool or wide flowing ditch. 
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There is a limit, however, to human endunnce, evoi 
where liberty is at stake. We trod ur one time, in 
that disconcertiiig way which jarred one more than 
maoy a mile of travel, and landed heavily in the slime 
below, and Le Marchant lay and made no attempt to 
rise. I groped till I found him, and hauled him to 
solider grotmd, and he lay there coughing and choking, 
and at last sobbing angrily, not with weakness of aoul, 
but from sheer lack of strength to move. 

"Go on! Go on!" he gasped, as soon as he could 
speak. "I'm done. Get you along!" 

"I'm done too," I said, and in truth I could not have 
gone much farther. "We'll rest here till daybreak, 
till we can see where we are." 

He had no breath for ailment, and we lay in the 
muddy sedge till our hearts had settled to a more rea- 
sonable beat, and we had breath for speech. 

"How far have we come, do you think P" Le Mar- 
chant asked. 

"It felt like fifty miles, but it was such rough work 
that it's probably nearer five. But it can't be long to 
daylight. Then we shall know better." 

We strutted to a drier hummock and lay down 
again. The rain had ceased, and presently, while we 
lay watching for the first flicker of dawn in front or on 
our left, an exclamation from Le Marehant brought 
me round with a jerk, to find the sky softening and 
lightening right behind us. The ditches and the 
darkness and our many falls had led us astray. In- 
stead of going due east we had fetched a compass and 
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bent nnind to tbe north; instead of leaving our prison 
we had circled round it. And as the shadows lightened 
on the long, dim flats we saw in the distance the black 
ring of the stockade on its little elevation. 

" Let us get on," said Le Marchant, with a groan at 
the wasted energies of the night. 

" I believe we're safer here. If they seek us it will be 
farther sway. They'd never think we'd be such fools 
as to stop within a couple of miles of the prison." 

And, indeed, before I liad done speaking, we could 
make out tbe tiny black Bgures of patrols setting off 
along the various roads that led through the swamps, 
and so we lay still, and watched tbe black figures 
disappear, to the east and south and north. 

So long as we kept hidden I had no great fear of tbem, 
for tbe swamps were honeycombed with hiding-places, 
and to beat them thoroughly would have required one 
hundred men to every one tliey could spare. 

" I'm not at all sure it's us they're after," I said, by 
way of cheer for us both. " All that turmoil last night 
and the fire makes me think some of the others in Num- 
ber 3 were on tbe same job." 

" Like enough, but I don't see that it helps us much. 
Can we find anytlung to eat ? " 

But we bad come away too hurriedly to make any 
provision, and we knew too little of the roots among 
which we lay to venture any of them. So we lay, 
hungry and sodden, in spite of tbe sun which presently 
set tbe flats steaming, and did not dare to move lest 
some sharp eye should spy us. We could only hope 
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for night and stars, and then sooner or Uter to come 
across some place where food could be got, if it was 
odI; green grain out of a field, for our stomachs were 
^»alling uneasily. 

Twice during the day we heard guns at a distance, 
and thi^ confirmed my idea that others besides our^ 
selves, had escaped, and by widening the chase it gave 
me greater hopes. But it was weary worit lying there, 
and more and more punful as r^ards our stomachs, 
which from crying came to clamour, and from clamour 
to painful groanings, and a hoUow clapping tc^ether 
of th^ empty linings. 

Not till nightfall did we dare to move, and very 
grateful we were that the night was fine with a glorious 
show of stars. By them we steered due east, but still 
bad to keep to the marsh lands and away from the 
roads. And now, from lack of food, our hearts were 
not 30 stout, and the going seemed heavier and more 
trying. It brought back to me the times we had in the 
Everglades of Florida, and I told Le Marchant the 
story, but it did not greatly cheer him. 

Once that night, in our blind travelling, we stumbled 
out into a road, and while we stood doubtful whether 
we might not dare to use it for the easement of our 
bodies, there came along it the tramp of men and the 
click of arms, and we were barely in the ditch with 
only our noses above water when they went noisily 
past us in the direction of the prison. 

We made a better course that night, in the matter 
of direction at all events, but our progress was slow 
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for we were both feeling sorely the lack of food, and 
our way across the flats was still full of pitfalls, into 
wiiich we fell dully and draped ourselves out doggedly. 
We had been thirty hours without a bite and suffered 
severe pains, probably from the marsh water we had 
drunk and had to drink. 

" Two hundred kegs of fine French cognac we dropped 
overboard outside Poole Harbour," groaned Le Mai^ 
chant, one time, "and a mouthful of it now — !'* Ay, 
a mouthful of it just then would have been new tife to 
us. We stumbled on like machines because our 
spirits willed it so, but truly at times the weariness of 
the body was like to master the spirit. 

" We must come across something in time," I tried 
to cheer him with — feeling little cheer myself. 

" If it's only the bole they'll find our bodies in," be 
said down-heartedly. 

And a very short while after that, as though to point 
his words, we fell together into a slimy ditcb, and it 
seemed to mc that Le Marcbant lay unable to rise. 

I put my arms under him, and strove to lift him, 
and felt a shock of horror as another man's arms round 
him on the other side touched mine, and I found an- 
other man trying to lift him also. 

"Bon Dieu!" I gasped in my fright, and let the 
body go, as the other jerked out the same words, and 
released his hold also, and the body fell between us. 

" Dieu-de-dieu, Carr^! But I thought this was you," 
panted Le Marchant, in a shaky voice. 

" And I thought it was you." 
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We bent together and lifted the fallen one to solid 
ground, but it was too dark to see his face. 

"Is he dead?" 

"He is dead/' I said, for I had laid my hand against 
his heart, and it was still, and his flesh was clammy 
cold, and when we found him he was lying face down 
in the mud. 

"He escaped as we did, and wandered tiU he fell in 
here and was too weak to rise. Let us go on,'' and 
we joined hands, for the comfort of the living touch, 
and went on our way more heavily than before. 

We kept anxious lookout for lights or any sign of 
humanity. And lights indeed we saw at times that 
night, and cowered shivering in ditches and mudholes 
as they flitted to and fro about the marshes. For 
these, we knew, were no earthly lights, but ghost flares 
tempting us to destruction — stealthy, pale flames 
of greenish blue which hovered like ghostly butterflies, 
and danced on the darkness, and fluttered from place 
to place as though blown by unfelt winds. And one 
time, after we had left the dead man behind, one such 
came dancing straight towards us, and we turned and 
ran for our lives, till we fell into a hole. For Le Mar- 
chant vowed it was the dead man's spirit, and that the 
others were the spirits of those who had died in similar 
fashion. But for myself I was not sure, for I had seen 
similar lights on our masts at sea in the West Indies, 
though indeed there was nothing to prove that they 
also were not the spirits of drowned mariners. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

HOW WE FOUND A FRIEND IN NEED 

But — " pas de rue sans but!" aa we say in Sercq — 
there is no road but has an ending. And, just as the 
dawn was softening the east, and when we were nigh 
our last effort, we stumbled by sheerest accident on 
shelter, warmth, and food, — and so upon life, for I 
do not think cither of us could have carried on much 
longer, and to have sunk down there in the manh, 
with no hope of food, must soon have brought us to 
an end. 

It was Le Marchont who smelt it first. 

"CaiT^," be said suddenly. "There is smoke," and 
he stood and sniffed like a starving dog. Then I 
smelt it also, a sweet, pleasant smell of burning, and 
we stuffed together. 

Since it came to us on the wind we followed up the 
wind in search of it, and nosed about hither and thitber, 
losing it, finding it. but getting hotter and hotter on 
the scent till we came at last to a little mound, and out 
of the mound the amoke came. 

A voice also as we drew ckiae, muffled and monoto- 
nous, but human beyond doubt. We crept round the 
mound till we came on a doorway all covered »ith 
furze and grasses till it looked no more than a part of 
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the mound. We pulled open the door, and the voice 
inside said, "Blight him! Blight faim! Blight him!" 
and we crept in on our hands and knees. 

There was a small fire of brown sods burning on 
the ground, and the place was full of a sweet pungent 
smoke. A little old man sat crouched with his chin 
on his knees staring into the fire, and said, "Blight 
faim ! Blight him ! Blight him ! " without cea^ng. 
There was no more than room for the three of us, and 
we elbowed one another as we crouched by the fire. 

He turned a rambling eye on us but showed no sur- 
prise. 

"Blight him! Blight him! Blight him!" said the 
little old man. 

"Blight him! Blight him! Blight him!" said I, 
deeming it well to fall in nith his humour. 

"Ay — who?" he asked. 

"The one you mean." 

"Ay — Blight him! Blight him! Blight him!" and 
be lifted a bottle from the ground between his knees, 
and took a pull at it, and passed it on to me. I drank 
and passed it to Lc Marchant, and the fiery spirit ran 
through my veins like new hot life. 

"We are starving. Give us to cat," I said, and the 
old man pointed to a bole in the side of the hut. I 
thrust in my hand and found bread, dark coloured 
and coarse, but amazingly sweet and strengthening, 
and a lump of fat bacon. We divided it without a 
word, and ate like famished dogs. And all the time 
the old man chanted "Blight him!" with fervour, and 
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drank every now and then from the bottle. We drank 
too as we ate, but sparingly, lest our beads sbould go 
completely, though we could not believe such hospi- 
tality a trap. 

It was a nightmare ending to a nightmare journey, 
but for the moment we had food and shelter and we 
asked no more. When we had eaten we curled our- 
selves up on the floor and slept, with "Blight him! 
Blight him! Blight him!" dying in our ears. 

I must have slept a long time, for when I woke I 
felt almost myself again. I had dim remembrances 
of half-wakings, in which I had seen the old man still 
crouching over his smouldering fire muttering his usual 
curse. But now be was gone, and Le Marchant and 
I had the place to ourselves, and presently Le Ma^ 
chant stretched and yawned, and sat up blinking at 
the smoke. 

" Where is the old one ? " he asked. " Or was be 
only a dream?" 

" Real enough and so was his bread and bacon. 
I'm hungry again," and we routed about for food but 
found only a bottle with spirits in it, which we drank. 

We sat there in the careless sloth that follows too 
great a strain, but feeling tbe strength grow as we sat. 

"Is he safeP" asked Le Marchant at last. "Or 
has he gone to bring the soldiers on us? And is it 
night or day?" and he felt round with his foot till it 
came on the door and let in a bright gleam of day- 
light 

We crawled out into the sunshine and sat with our 
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backs sg&inst the sods of the house, lookuig out over 
the great sweep of the flats. It was like a sea whose 
tumbling waves had turned suddenly into earth and 
become fixed. Here and there great green breakers 
stood up above the rest with bristling crests of wire 
grass, and the daiker patches of tiny tangled shrubs 
and heather and the long black pools and ditches were 
like the shadows that dapple the sea. The sky was 
almost as clear a blue as we get in Sercq, and was so 
full of singing larks that it set us thinlting of home. 

Away on the margin of the flats we saw the steeples 
of churches, and between us and them a small black 
object came flitting like a jumping beetle. We sat 
and watched it, and it turned into a man, who over- 
came the black ditches, and picked his way from tus- 
sock to tussock by means of a long pole, which brought 
him to us at length in a series of flying leaps. 

"Blight him! Blight him! Blight him!" he said 
as he landed. " So you are awake at last." 

"Awake and hungiy," I smd. 

He loosed a bundle from his back and opened it, 
and showed us bread and bacon. 

"Blight him! Eat!" he said, and we needed no 
second bidding. 

" You are from the cage ? " he asked as be sat and 
watched us. 

I nodded. 

"All the birds that come my way I feed," be said. 
"For once I was caged myself. Blight him!" 

"Whom do you blight?" I asked. 
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" Whom ?" he cried angrily, and turned a suspicious 
eye on me. "The Hanover rat, — George! . . . And 
the blight works — oh, it works, and the brun rots in 
his head and the maggots gnaw at his heart. And 
they wonder why ! . . . an effectual fervent curse! — Oh. 
it woiksl For years and years I've cursed him night 
and day and — you seel 'Keep him in the dark,' they 
said. 'Let no man speak to him for a twelvemonth 
and a day,' they sMd. And no man spoke, but I my> 
self, and all day long and all night I cursed him out 
loud for the sound of my own voice, since no other 
might speak to me. For the silence and the darkness 
pressed upon me like the churchyard mould, and I 
kept my wits only by cursing. Blight him! Blight 
him ! And now they say . . . But they may say what 
they will so they leave me in peace, tor I know — and 
you know — " and he bent forward confidentially — 
"it's the King that's mad, and soon everyone will 
know it. Blight him! Blight him! Oh — an effect- 
ual fervent cutse indeed!" 

"We are grateful to you." I said, "for food and 
shelter. We have money, we will pay," 

"As you will. Those who can, pay. Those who 
can't, don't. All caged birds, I help. Blight him! 
Blight him!" 

" We would rest till night, then you can put us on 
our way to the coast. This is an ill land to wander in 
in the dai^. Last night we came on one who had 
strayed and died." 

"Where away?" he asked quickly. 
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** Id the marsbes — over yonder — about a mile 
away, I should say." 

"Was he clothed 7" he snapped. 

"Yes, be was clothed." 

And he was off with his pole across the flats, in great 
bounds, while we sat wondering. We could see his 
uncouth hops as he went to and fro at a distance, and 
in time he came back with a bundle of clothes tied oo 
his back. 

"Food one can always g^ for the herbs of the 
maishes," be said, "and drink comes easy when you 
know where to get it. But clothes cost money and the 
dead need them not. Blight him!" 

Le' Marchant b^^ed me to ask if he had any tobacco 
and a pipe, and I did so. He went inside and came 
out with a clay pipe and some dried brown herb. 

"It is not what you smoke, but such as it is it is 
there," he said, and Le Marchant tried a whiff or two 
but laid the pipe aside with a gnmt. 

" He speaks as do the others from the cage. How 
come you to speak as we do ? " 

"I am from Sercq. It b part of England." 

"I never beard of it. Why did they cage you?" 

"I was a prisoner on a French ship which they cap- 
tured. I let them believe me French rather than be 
pressed on board a King's ship." 

"B%ht him! Blight bun!" 

That long rest made men of us agun. Our host 
bad little to say to us except that the King was mad, and 
we craicluded that on that subject he was none too 
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sane himself, though io other matters we had no fault 
to find with him. 

Wc got directions for our guidance out of himduring 
the day, and as soon as it was dark he set off with us 
across the marshes, and led us at last on to more trust- 
worthy ground and told us how to go. We gave him 
money and hearty thanks, and shook him by the hand 
and went on our way. The last words we heard from 
him out of the darkness were the same as we heard 
first in the daricness, — "Blight him! Blight him! 
Bh'ght him ! " and if they did another old man no harm 
they certainly seemed to afford great satisfactioD to 
this one. 

All that night we walked steadily eastward, passing 
through sleeping villages and by sleeping farmhouses, 
and meeting none who showed any desire to question 
us. In the early morning I bought bread and cheese 
from a sleepy wife at a little shop in a village that was 
just waking up, and we ate as wc walked, and slept 
in a haystack till late in the afternoon. We tramped 
again all night, and long before daylight we smelt salt 
water, and when the sun rose we were sitting on a cliff 
watching it come up out of the sea. 



CHAPTER XXVn 

HOW WE CAME UPON A WRITED BEPULCHBE AND FELL 
INTO THE FIBE 

Wb wandered a great way down that lonely coast 
before a fishing village hove in sight. At n^ular 
intervak we came upoo watchmen on the lookout 
for invaders or smugglers, and to all such we gave 
wide berth, by a cireuit in the country or by dodging 
them on their beats. It was only towns we feared, 
and of those there were fortunately not many. In 
the villages we had no difficulty in buying food, and 
to all who questioned, we were on our way to the Nore 
to join a King's ship and fight the Frenchmen. To 
cover Lc Marchant's lack of speech, we muffled his 
face in flannel and gave him a toothache whicli ren- 
dered him bearish and disinclined for talk. And so 
we came slowly down the coast, with eyes and ears 
alert for chance of crossing, and wondered at the lack 
of enterprise on the part of the dwellers there which 
rendered the chances so few. 

Many recollections crowd my mind of that long 
tramp along the edge of the sea. But greater matters 
press and I may n<^ linger on these. We had many 
a close shave from officious village busybodies, whose 
patriotism flew no higher than thought of the reward 
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which hung to an escaped prisoner of war or to any 
likely subject for the press-gang. 

One such is burnt in on my mind, because thought 
of him has done more to make me susfncious of my 
feUows, especially of such as make parade of their 
piety, than any man I ever met. 

He was a kindly-looking old man with white hair 
and a cheerful brown face, and his clothes were white 
with flour dust which had a homely, honest flavour 
about it. He was in a small shop, where I went for 
food one evening, engaged in talk with the woman 
who kept it, and he began to question me as soon as I 
opened my mouth. 

I told him our usual story, and he seemed much 
interested in it. 

"And you're going to the fleet! Well, well! A 
dreadful thing is war, but if it has to be it's better on 
sea than on the land here, and the fleet must have 
sailors, I suppose. But every night I pray for wars 
to cease and the good times of universal peace to come." 

"Yes," I said, "Peace is very much the best for 
everyone. It is those who have seen war who know 
it best." 

** Surely ! Yet one hears enough to know how terrible 
it is. You have seen service then ? " 

"In the West Indies, both battle and shipwreck," 
I said, having no wish to come nearer home. 

"A wonderful land, I'm told, and very different 
from this country." 

"Very different". 
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"Where do you rest to-night?" he asked in the 
kindest way possible. 

"We are pushing on to kise no time. The fleet 
wants men." 

"Brave men are ahrays wanted, and should be well- 
treated. A few houts will not hurt the fleet. You 
shall sup and steep with me, and to-morrow I will put 
you on your way in my gig. It is but a step to the 
mill." 

He seemed so gentle and straightforwaid, and the 
prospects of a bed and an ample meal were so attractive. 
that we went with him without a thought of ill. 

The mill stood on rising ground just off the village 
street. I have never passed under the gaunt arms of a 
mill since without a feeling of discomfort. 

The miller's house, however, was not in the mill 
itself, but just alongside, under its great, bony wings. 
There was a light in the window and a sweet, whole- 
some smell alt about. 

He introduced us to his wife, a very quiet woman, 
and much less cheerful and hospitable than himself, 
and bade her hasten the supper and prepare a bed, and 
we sat and talked while they were getting ready. He 
showed great concern too, on Lc Marehant's account, 
and insisted on his wife applying a boiling lotion of 
herbs, which very soon made his face look as bad as 
anyone could have wished ; and in consequence of some 
basty words the sufferer dropped during this infliction, 
I found it necessary to explain that we were from the 
Channel Islands, but good Englistmien, although our 
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native speech was more akin to French. The old 
miller waa very much interested and asked many 
questions about the islands, and the land and crops 
there. 

We had an excellent hot supper, with home-brewed 
ale to drink, and then the old man read a chapter out 
of the Bible, and prayed at length — for us, and for 
peace and prosperity, and mueh more besides. Then 
we had a smoke, and he showed us to the most com- 
fortable bed I had seen since I left home. 

Le Marchant was not in the best of humours. He 
chose to regard the old man's hospitality with suspicion, 
and even went the length of casting doubts upon his 
piety. But I put it down to the beat of the herb btion, 
which had made his face like a full blown red rose, 
and had doubtless got into his blood. 

I was very sound asleep when a violent shaking of the 
arm woke me, and Le Alarchant's whisper in my ear 
— "Carr£, there's something wrong. Don't speak I 
Lbten ! " — brought me all to myself in a moment, and 
I heard what be heard — the hushed movement of 
people in the outer room off which our bedroom opened, 
the soft creak of a loose board in the flooring. 

"Outside the window a minute ago," he murmured 
in my ear. 

Then a sound reached us that there was no mis- 
taking, the tiny click of the strap-ring of a musket 
against the barrel, and a peaceful miller has no need 
of muskets. 

We had but a moment for thought. I fewed greatly 
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that we were trapped, and felt the blame to myself. 
There would be men outside the window but more in 
the room, for tbey looked to catch ua sleeping. I had 
no doubt, in my own mind, that it was a press-gang. 
in which case their object was to take us, not to kill us. 
And, thinking it over since, I have thought it possible 
that the treacherous old miller may have signaled 
them by a light in the top of the mill which would be 
seen a very long way. 

I peeped out of the window. Three men with mus- 
kets and cutlasses stood there watching it. We were 
trapped of a surety. Carette and Sercq seemed to 
swing away out of sight, and visions of the routine and 
brutality of the King's service loomed up very close 
in front. 

We had no weapons except my sailor's knife, which 
would be little use against muskets and cutlasses. 
But there was a stout oak chair by the bedside, and at 
a pinch its legs might serve. 

Wc could do nothing but wait to see what their move 
would be, and that waiting, with the gloomiest of 
prospects in front, was as long and dismal a time as 
any I have known. 

It was just beginning to get light when a tap came 
on the door, and the voice of the villfunous old miller: 

"Your breakfast is ready. We should start in half 
an hour." 

"Hello?" I asked, in as sleepy a fashion as I could 
make it. 

He repeated hb message, and Le Marehant, with 
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his car against the door, nodded confirmation of our 
feais. The breakfast we were invited to consisted of 
muskets and cutlasses and hard blows. 

It was Le Marchant's veiy reasonable anger at this 
treacherous usage that saved us in a way we had not 
looked for. But possibly there was in him some dim 
idea of chances of escape in what might foUow. Chance 
there was none if we walked into the next room or 
tried the window. 

Our comfortable bed consbted of sweet, soft hay 
inside the usual covering. He suddenly ripped this 
open, tore out the hay in handfuls and flung it under 
the bedstead, then pulled out his flint and steel and 
set it ablaze. The room was full of smoke in a moment, 
and we heard startled cries from the outer room. 
Taking the stout oak chair by opposite legs we pulled 
till they parted, and we were armed. 

The door burst open and the miUer went down 
headlong under Le Marchant's savage bk>w. 

"Next!" he cried, swinging his club athwart the 
doortray. But, though there were many voices, no 
head was offered for his blow. 

The flames burned fiercely belund us. With a 
crack of my chair leg I broke both windows, and the 
smoke poured out and relieved us somewhat, and the 
fire blazed up more fiercely still. The flooring was all 
on fire and the dry old walls behind the bed, and we 
stood waiting for the next man to appear. 

" Better give in, boys," cried some one in the outer 
room. " You'll only make things worse for yourselves." 
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But we ansvered never a word, and atood the ntore 

cautiously on our guard. 

Then they b^an throwing buckets of water in at 
the door, and we heard it splashing also on the outer 
walls, but none came near the fire, since the bed was 
not opposite the door. 

We were scorched and half smothered, but the 
draught through the door and out at the window still 
gave us chance to breathe. 

The bedstead fell in a bladng heap, the flames crept 
round the walls. We could not stand it much longer. 
We would have to lay down our chair-1^ and sur- 
render. 

Then a very strange thing happened. 

Le Marchant saw it first and grabbed my arm. 

The portion of the blazing bedstead nearest the wall 
sank down through the floor and disappeared, and at a 
glance we saw our way, though how far it might lead 
us we could not teU. 

"Allons!" said Le Marchant, and without a mo- 
ment's hesitation leaped down into the smoke that 
came rolling up out of the hole, and I followed. 

We landed on barrels and kegs covered with blazing 
embers. I>e Marchant gave a laugh at sight of their 
familiar faces, and, by way of further payment to the 
miller, dashed his heel through the head of a keg and 
sped on, while the flames roared out afresh behind us. 

For a short way we had the light of the blaze, but 
soon we were past it and groping in darkness down a 
tunnel way. It seemed endless, but fresh 
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blowing atr came puffing up to us at last, and of a sudden 
we crept out into the night through a clump of gorae 
on the side of a cliff. Below us was the sea, and on 
the shingle lay a six-oared galley such as the preventive 
men use. 

" Devil's luck ! " laughed Le Marchant, and we 
slipped and rolled down the cliff to the shore, with 
never a doubt as to our next move. We set our shoul- 
ders to the black galley, ran it gaily down the shingle, 
and took to the oars. As we got out from under the 
land, we saw the house blazing fiercely on the cliff. 
There was a keg in the boat and a mast with a leg of 
mutton sail. We stepped the mast and set the sail 
and drew swiftly out to sea. 

I do not think either of us ever found a voyage so 
much to our liking as this. Our craft was hut a cus- 
tom's galley, twenty feet long and four feet in beam, it 
b true, and we were heading straight out into the North 
Sea. We had not a scrap of food, but we had fared 
well the night before, and the keg in the bows suggested 
hopes. But we were homeward bound, and we had 
just come through dire peril by the sheer mercy of 
Providence. 

"The old one is well punished for his roguery," said 
Le Marchant with a relish. "And after his prayers 
too ! Diablc, but he stinks ! " 

" He gave us a good supper, however." 

"So that we might breakfast en route for a King's 
ship! Non, merci! No more mealy mouths for me." 
And to me also it was a lesson I have never forgotten. 
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Our fiist idea had becD to nm due east tiU we afantck 
the coast of Holland, which we knew must be some- 
thing less than one hundred and fifty miles away. 
But Le Marchant, who knew the smuggling ports 
better than I, presently suggested that we should 
run boldly south by east for Dunkerque or Boulogne, 
and he affirmed that it was little if any farther away 
than the Dutch coast, and even if it was, we should 
land among friends and save time and trouble in the 
end. So, as the weather and wind aeemed like to hold, 
we turned to the south, and kept as straight a course 
as we could, and met with no interference. The 
setting sun trued our reckoning and we ran on by the 
stars. 

The k€^ in the bows contained good Dutch rum, 
and we drank sparingly at times for lack of other food. 
Once during the night we heard guns, and our course 
carried us close enough to see the flashes, but we were 
content therewith and went on about our business 
glad to be of small account and unseen. 

When the sun rose, there stole out of the shadows on 
our right white cliffs and a smiling green land, which 
Le Marchant said was the coast of Kent, so we ran 
east by south and presently raised a great stretch of 
sandy dunes, along which we coasted till the ramparts 
and spires of Dunkerque rose slowly before us, 

Le Marchant knew his way here and took us gaily 
over the bar into the harbour, where many vessels of 
all shapes and sizes were lying, and he told me what I 
had beard spoken of on the Joiiphine, that Bonaparte 
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waa said to be gathering a great fleet for the invasion 
of England. 

We landed in a quiet comer without attracting 
observation, and Le Marchant led the way to a quarter 
of the town which he said was given up entirely to the 
smuggling community, and where we should meet with 
a warm welcome. But, we found, on arriving there, 
that the free-traders had been moved in a body down 
the coast to Gravelines, half-way to Calais, all but a 
stray family or two of the better behaved class. These 
however, treated us well on hearing our story, and we 
rested there that day, and left again as soon as it was 
dark with all the provisions we could carry. We 
crept quietly out of the harbour and coasted along 
past the lights of Gravelines, and Calais, and weathered 
with some difficulty the great gray head of Gris Nes, 
and were off the sands of Boulogne soon after sunrise. 

We kept well out, having no desire for forced service, 
but only to get home and attend to our own affurs. 
But even at that distance, and to our inexperienced 
eyes, the sight we saw was an extraordinary one. The 
heights behind the town were white with tents aa 
though a snow-storm bad come down in the night, and 
for miles each way the level sand flats flashed and 
twinkled with the arms of vast bodies of men, march- 
ing to and fro at their drill, we supposed. 

We dropped our sail to avoid notice and rowed 
slowly past, but time and again found ouraelves floating 
idly, as we gazed at that great spectacle and wondered 
what the upshot would be. 
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Then we were evidently sighted by some shaip 
lookout on one of the round towers, for presoitly a 
white sail came heading for us, and we hastily ran up 
our own and turned and sped out to sea, believing that 
they would not dare to follow us far. They chased us 
till the coast sank out of our sight, and could have 
caught us if they had kept on, but they doubtless feared 
a trap and so were satisfied to have got rid of us. When 
they gave it up we turned and ran south for Dieppe, 
and sighted the coast a little to the north of that small 
fishing port just before sunset 

Here Le Marchant was among friends, having 
visited the place many times in the way of business, 
and we were welcomed and made much of. We were 
anxious to get on, but the wind blew up so strongly 
from the southwest that we could have made no head- 
way without ratching all the time to windward, and 
the sea was over high for our small boat. So we lay 
there three days, much against our will, though doubt- 
less to the benefit of our bodies. And I have wondered 
at times, in thinking back over all these things, whether 
matters might not have worked out otherwise if the 
wind had been in a different quarter. Work out to 
their fully appointed end I knew they had to do, of 
course. But that three days' delay at Dieppe brought 
us straight into the direst peril conceivable, and an 
hour either way — ay, or ten minutes for that matter — 
might have avoided it. But, as my grandfather used 
to say, and as I know he fervently believed, a man's 
times and courses are ordered by a wisdom higher 
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than his own, and the proper thing for him to do is to 
take thiDga as they come, and make the best of them. 

After three days the wind shifted to the northwest, 
and we said good-by to our hosts and kiosed for Cher- 
bourg, well-provisioned and in the best of spirits, for 
Cherbourg was but round the corner from home. 

We made a comfortable, though not very quick pas- 
sage, the wind falling slack and fitful at times, so that 
it was the evening of the next day before we slipped 
in under the eastern end of the great digue they were 
building for tbe protection of the shipping in the har^ 
hour. It waa at that time but a few feet above water 
level, and its immense length gave it a very curious 
appearance, like a huge water snake lying flat on the 
surface of the sea. 

We pulled in under an island which held a fort, and 
keeping alcmg that side of the roadstead, ran quietly 
ashore, drew our boat up, and went up into tbe town. 



CHAPTER XXVm 

HOW WIS WALKED INTO THE TIGER's MOXTTH 

Cherbourg was at that time a town of mean-looking 
houses and narrow streets, ill-paved, ill-lighted, a 
rookery for blackbirds of every breed. It was a great 
centre for smuggling and privateering, the fleet brought 
many hangers-on, and the building of the great digue 
drew thither rough toilers who could find, or were 
fitted for, no other employment. 

Low-class wine-shops, and their spawn of quarrellings 
and sudden deaths, abounded. Crime in fact attracted 
little attention so long as it held no menace to the pub> 
lie peace. Life had been so very cheap, and blood had 
flowed so freely, that the public ear had dulled to its cry. 

Le Marchant led the way through the dark, ill- 
smelling streets to a cafe in the outskirts. 

The Cafe Au Diable Boiteux looked all its name 
and more. It was as ill-looking a place as ever I had 
seen. But here it was that the free-traders made their 
headquarters, and here, said Le Marchant, we might 
find men from the islands, and possibly even from 
Sercq itself, and so get news from home. 

The cafe itself opened, not directly ofiF the road, but 
off a large courtyard surrounded by a wall, which 
tended to privacy and freedom from observation. 

288 
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It was quite dark when we turned id through a nar- 
row slit of a door, in a larger door which was chwned 
and bolted with a great cross beam. There were 
doubtless other outlets known to the frequenters. 

Le Marchaut led the way across the dark court- 
yard which was lighted only by the red-draped windows 
of the cafe, and opened a door out of which poured a 
volume of smoke and the hot reek of spirits, and a 
great clash of talk and laughter. 

The room was so thick with smoke that, coming 
in out of the darkness, I could only bUnk, though there 
was no lack of lamps, and the walls were lined with 
mirrors in gilt frames which made the room look almost 
as large a.s the noise that filled it, and multiplied the 
lights and the smoke and the people in a bewildering 
fashion. 

Three or four men bad risen in a comer and were 
slowly working tlicir way out, with back-thrown jests 
to those tliey were leaving. Following close on Le 
Marrhant's heels, I stepped atudc to let them pass, 
and in doing so bumped against the back of a burly 
man who was leaning over the table in close confi- 
dential talk with one opposite him. 

"Pardon!" I stud, and looking up, saw two grim 
eyes scowling at mc, through the smoke, out of the 
looking-glass in front. 

I gave but one glance and felt as if I had run my 
bead against a wall or had received a blow over the 
heart. For those fierce black eyes were full of menace. 
They had leaped to mine as blade leapa to blade. 
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touches lightly, slides along, and holds your own with 
the compelling pressure that presages assault They 
were like thunder-clouds charged with blasting light- 
nings. They were full of understanding and dreadful 
intention, and aU this I saw in one single glance. 

I gripped Le Marchant's jacket. 
Out quick!'* I whispered, and turned and went. 
What — ?" he began. 

"Torode of Herm is there." 

"The devil! Did he see you?" 

*'I think so. Yes; he looked at me through the 
looking-glass." 

"No time to lose then!" and he sped down the yard, 
and through the slit of a door, and down the dark road, 
and I was not a foot behind him. 

You are quite sure, Carre?" he panted, as we ran. 
Quite sure. His eyes drew mine, and I knew him 
as he knew me." 

"Never knew him to go there before. Devil's luck 
he should be there to-night." 

I think it no shame to confess to a very great fear, 
for of a surety, now, the earth was not large enough 
for this man and me. I held his life in my hand as 
surely as though he were but a grasshopper, and he 
knew it. And he was strong with the strength of many 
purposeful men behind him, every man as heartless 
as himself, and Le Marchant and I were but two. 
My head swam at thought of the odds between us and 
hope grew sick in me. 

My sole idea of escape, under the spur of that great 
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fear, had been to get to the boat and make for home. 
But Le Marchant, having less at stake — so far as 
he knew at all events — had his wits more in hand, 
and used them to better purpose. For, supposing we 
got away all right in the dark, Torode's schooner couU 
sail four feet to our one, aad if he sighted us we should 
be completely at his mercy, a most evil and cruel 
thbg to trust to. Then, too, there was La Hague, 
with its fierce waves, and beyond it the wild Race 
of Aldemey with its contrarieties and treacheries 
— ill things to tackle even in a ship of size. Le 
Marchant thought on these things, and before we 
were into the town he panted them out, and turned 
off suddenly to the left and made for the open 
country. 

" We'll strike right through to Carteret," he jerked. 
"The boat must go. . . . He'll look for us in the town 
and the wind's against Him for La Hague. . . . We 
must get across before be can get round." 

"How far across?" 

"Less than twenty miles. . . . There soon after 
midnight. . . . Steal a boat if necessaiy." 

We settled down into a steady walk and got our 
wind back, and my spirits rose, and hope showed bead 
once more. If we could get across to Sercq before 
Torode could lay us by the heels, we would be safe 
among our own folks, and unless I was very much 
mistaken, he woukl no more than visit Herm and away 
before I could raise Peter Port against him. 

Neither of us had travelled that land before, bnt we 
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knew the direcdon we had to take, and the stars kept 
us to our course. 

We pressed on without a halt, for every moment was 
of unportaoce, and for the most part we went in silence. 
For myself, I was ah^ady in my thoughts clasping my 
mother and Carette in my arms once more, and tb»i 
speeding across to Peter Port to rouse tbem there with 
the news of Torode's murderous treacbety. 

Le Marchant was the more practical man of the 
two. As we passed some windmills, and came swing- 
ing down towards the western coast, soon after midnight, 
he gave a cheerful "Houira!" and in reply to my 
stare, cried, "The wind, man! It's as dead as St. 
Magloire. Monsieur Torode will never get round La 
Hague like this." 

"It will come ag^u with the sun, maybe," I said. 

"Then the quicker we get home the better," and we 
hurried on. 

When we came out at last on the cliffs the sea lay 
below us as smooth as a clouded mirror. It would 
mean a toilsome passage, but toil was nothing com- 
pared with Torode. We walked rapidly aloog till we 
came to a village, which we learned afterwards was 
not Carteret but Surtainvillc. There were boats lying 
OQ the shore, and we slipped down the cliff before we 
reached the first house, and made our way towards 
them. One of those boats we had to use if we bad to 
fight for it, but we had no desire to fight, only to get 
away at once, without dispute and without delay. 

We fixed on the one that seemed the least heavy 
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and clumsy, though none were much to our liking, and 
while Le Marcbant punted up a pair of spare oars in 
case of accident, I found a piece of soft white stone uid 
scrawled on a board — " Boat will be returned in two 
days, keep this money for hire " — and emptied all I 
possessed on to it. Then we ran the clumsy craft into 
tbe water and settled down to a long seven hours' ptdL 

But labour was nothing when so much — every- 
thing — waited at the other end of the course. We 
bent to it with a will, and I do not suppose that old 
boat bad ever moved so rapidly since she was built. 

We had been rowing hard for, we reckoned, close 
on three hours when the sun rose. The grey shadows 
drew slowly off the face of the sea, and we stood up 
and scanned the northern horizon anxiously. But there 
was no flaw upon the brimming white rim. Torode 
had evidently not been able to get round La Hague, 
and a man must have been blind indeed not to aee 
therein the hand of Providence; for a cap full of wind 
and he would have been down on us like a wolf on two 
strayed lambs. But now Serc<) lay straight in front 
of our boat's nose, like a great gray whale nuzzling 
its young, and every long pull of the oars brought it 
nearer. 

There was time indeed for catastrophe yet, and our 
anxieties would not be ended till Creux harbour waa 
in sight. For, from Cherbouig to Sercq was but forty 
miles, — but fortunately for us, forty miles which in- 
cluded La Hague and The Race — and if Torode 
couU pick up a fair wind be could do it in four boon — 
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or, with aQ obstacles, in five, or at most six - 
strain as we might, and we were not fresh to b^in with, 
we could not possibly cover the distance in less than 
sevoi hours. So, given a wind, the race might prove 
a tight one, and, as we rowed, our eyes were ghied 
to the noTthem sky-line, where La Hsgue was growing 
dimmer with every lurch of the boat, and our hearts 
were strong with hope if not entirely bee bom fear. 

We toiled like galley-slaves, far though the danger 
was not viable — as yet, for aught we knew it might 
appear above tbe horizon at any moment, and then 
our chances would be small indeed. Had any eye 
watched our progress it must have deemed us demented, 
for we rowed across a lonely sea as though death and 
destruction followed close in our wake. 

For myself, I know my heart was just one dumb 
prayer for help in this hour of need. We bad come 
through so much. We had escaped so many perils; 
so very much depended on our winning through to 
Sercq; and failure at this last moment would be so 
heart-breakiag. Yes, my heart boiled with unspoken 
prayers and strange vows, which I fear were somewhat 
in the nature of barg^nings — future conduct for 
present aid — but which did not seem to me out of 
place at the moment, and which, in any case, did me 
no harm, for a man works better on prayers than on 
curses, I'll be bound. 

Sercq at last grew large in front of us, and our hearts 
were high. When we jerked our heads over our 
shoulders we could see the loog green slopes of the 
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Eperquerie beckoning us on, and the nigged brown 
crests of the Grande and Petite Moies bobbing cheer- 
fully above the tumbling waves, and Le Tas on the 
other side standing like a monument of Sercq's uncon- 
querable stubbornness. 

And these things spoke to us, and called to us, and 
braced us with hope, though our flanks clapped to- 
gether with the strain of that long pull, and our ]egA 
trembled, and our hands were cramped and blistered. 

Then, of a sudden, Le Marchant jerked a cry, and 
I saw what he saw — the topsail of a schooner rising 
white in the sun above the sky line, and to our hearts 
there was menace in the very look of it. 

We looked round at Sercq, at the cracks in the head- 
lands, and the green slopes smiling in the sunshine, 
and the white tongues of the waves as they leaped up 
the cliffs. 

"Five miles!" gasped Le Marchant. 

"She must be twelve or more. We'll do it." 

"Close work!" 

And we bent and rowed as we had never rowed in 
our lives before. 

The schooner had evidently all the wind she wanted. 
She rose very rapidly. To our annous eyes she seemed 
to sweep along like a sungleam on a cloudy day. . . . 
Both her topsails were clear to us. . . . We could see 
her jibs swollen with venom, and past tbem the great 
sweep of her mainsails with the booms well out over 
the side to take the full of the wind. . . . The sweat 
poured down us, the veins stood out on us like cords. . . . 
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Once, in the frenzy of my thoughts, the gleaming white 
sails OD our quarter, and the crisp green waves alon^ 
side, and the dingy brown boat, and Le Marchant's 
fieiy crimson neck all shot with red for a moment, 
and I loosed one hand and drew it over my brow to see 
if it was blood or only sweat that trickled there. 

On and on she came a marvel of beauty, though she 
meant death for us, and showed it in eveiy graceful 
venomous line, from the sharp white cuii at her fore- 
foot to the swelling menace of her sails. 

Her long black hull was clear to us now, and still 
we had a mile to go. The breath whistled through our 
nostrib. Le Marchant's face when he glanced across 
his shoulder was twisted like a crumpled mask. We 
swung up from our seats and slewed half round to get 
every pound we could out of the thrashing oars. 

We rushed in between the Moie des Burons and the 
Burons themselves and drove straight for the harbour. 
For a moment the schooner was hid from us. Then 
she came racing out again. The tide was running 
like a fury. We drove swirling through it. 

" Ach!" burst out from both of us, as a puff of white 
smoke whirled from the schooner's bows and a crash 
behind told us that a point of rock had saved us. . . . 
The coib of the current, which runs there hke a mill- 
race, gripped our rounded bottom and dragged at us 
like very devils. ... It was life and death and a 
question of seconds. . . . We were level with the rem- 
nant of the old breakwater. ... As we tore franti- 
cally at the oats to round it, the puff of smoke whirled 
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out again, ... a crash behind us and cliips of granite 
came showering into the smooth water inside, and a 
boat that lay just off the shore in a line with the 
opening scattered into fragments before our straining 
eyes. , . . Wc lay doubled over our oars, panting and 
sobbing and laughing. We had escaped — but as by 
fire. 

A moment tor breath, and we slipped over the side, 
grateful for the cold bracing of the water on our swel- 
tering skins, struggled through the few yards to the 
mouth of the tunnel, and crept through to the road. 
We lay there prone till our strength came back, and 
one full heart, at all events, — nay, I will believe two 
— thanked God fervently for escape from mighty 
peril. For no man may look death so closely in the 
face as tliat without being stirred to the depths. 

"A close thing!" breathed Le Marchant, as we got 
on to our feet and found the solid earth still rolling 
beneath us. 

"God's mercy!" I said, and we sped up the steep 
Creux Row), among the ferns and flowers and over- 
banging trees. 

My heart was leaping exultantly. For Carette and 
my mother and home and everything lay up the climb- 
ing way, and I l>elicved, poor fool, that I had got the 
better of a man like Torode of Herm. 

.\t sight of us one came running down from Les 
Laches where he had gone at sound of the firing, and 
greeted us with amazement. 

"Bon Gyu, Phil Carr£1 And we thought you dead! 
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And Helier Le Marchant ! Where do you come from ? 
Where have you been all the time ?" 

"Prisoners of war. We came across from France 
there. There's a boat in the harbour, Elie, that we 
borrowed and promised to return. Will you see to it 
for us ?" and we sped on, to meet many such welcomes* 
and staring eyes and gaping mouths, till we came to 
Beaumanoir, and walked into the kitchen. 

" Oh, bon Dieu ! " gasped Aunt Jeanne, and sat down 
suddenly on the green-bed at sight of us, believing we 
were spirits bearing her warning. 

But I flung my arms round her neck and kissed her 
heartily, and asked only, "Carette? — and my 
mother ? " 

And she said, "But they are well, mon gars," and 
regarded me with somewhat less of doubt, but no less 
amazement. And I kissed her again, and said, " Helier 
will tell you all about it. Aunt Jeanne," and ran off 
across the knoll, past Vieux Port, to Belfontaine. 

I looked across at Brecqhou as I came in sight of the 
western waters, and said to m>'self, " In an hour I will 
be over there to sec Carette," and my heart leaped 
with joy. Away up towards Rondellerie I thought I 
saw my grandfather in the fields. I jumped over the 
green bank and came down to the house through the 
orchard. The door stood wide and I went in. My 
mother looked up in quick surprise at a \'isitor at so 
unusual an hour, and in a moment she was on my neck. 

"My boy! my boy!" she cried. "Now God be 
praised!" and sobbed and strained me to her, and I 
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felt all her praj^rs thrill through her arms ioto my own 
heart. 

It was quite a while before we could settle to rea- 
sonable talk, [or, in spite of her repeated assertions 
that she had never really ^ven me up, she could stiU 
hardly realise that I was truly alive and come back to 
her, and every other minute she must fling her arms 
round my neck to make sure. 

Then up she jumped and set food before me, in 
quantity equal almost to the time I had been away, as 
though she feared I had eaten nothing since I left 
home. And I bad an appetite that almost justified her, 
for the night had been a wasteful one. 

And while I ate, I tokl her briefly where I had been, 
and what had kept me so long, and touched but lightly 
on the matter of Torodc, for I saw that was not what 
she would care to hear. 

" And Carcttc ? " I asked. " I know she is well, for 
Aunt Jeanne told me so"; and she looked up quickly, 
and I hastened to add : " We had to pass Bcaumanoir 
and I left Helier Le Marchant there. I only stopped 
long enough to ask if you were all right — and Ca- 
rette." If I had told her I had kissed Aunt Jeanne 
before herself, I really believe she would have felt 
hurt, though I had never thought of it so when I did 
it. 

But her nature was too sweet, and her heart too full 
of gratitude, to allow long harbourage to any such 
thoughts. 

"Caretle," she said with a smile, "has been much 
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with me. But — " end her face saddened — "you do 
not know what has befallen them." 

"HeKer feared they were wiped out," 

"Ahnost. Monsieur Le Marchant and Martin, the 
eldest boy, got home sorely wounded. They are still 
there on Brecqhou and Carette is nursing them back to 
life. But I think — " and there was a touch of pride 
in her pleasure at it — "she has been here every time 
she has come across to see Jeanne Palla. She is a 
good ^1 . . . and I thick she is prettier than ever." 
But for myself I thought that was perhaps because she 
saw her with new eyes. 

" And my grandfather ? — and Krok ? " 

"Both well, only much troubled about you. I do 
not think they ever expected to see you again, my boy. 
Your grandfather has blamed himself, I think, for ever 
letting you go, and it has agwJ liim. Krok gave you 
up too, I think, but he has ne^■e^ ceased to keep an 
eye on Carette for you. I doubt if he has missed 
going over to Brecqhou any single day, except when 
the weather made it quite impossible." 

"God bless him for that!" 

And even as I spoke the door opened and Krok 
came in, but a Krok that we hardly knew. 

He was in a state of most intense agitation. I 
thought at 6rst that it was on my account, — that 
he had beard of my arrival. But in a moment I 
saw that it was some greater thing still that moved 

At sight of me be stopped as if doubting his senses, — 
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or tried to stop, for that which was in him would Dot 
let him stand still. He was bursting with some news 
and my heart told me it was ill news. His eyes rolled 
and strained, his dumb mouth worked, he fairly gripped 
and shook himself in his frantic striving after com- 
municstion with us. 

My mother was alarmed, but yet kept her wits. 
Truly it seemed to me that unless he could tell us 
quickly what was in him something inside must give 
way under the strain. She ran quickly to a drawer 
in her dresser, and pulled out a sheet of paper and a 
piece of charcoal, and laid them before him on the table. 
He jumped at them, but his hand shook so that it only 
made senseless scratches on the paper. I beard his 
teeth grinding with rage. He seized his right hand 
with his left, and held it and quieted himself by a great 
effort. And slowly and jerkily he wrote, in letters that 
fell about the page, — " Carettc — Torode — " and 
then the charcoal fell out of his hand and be rolled in 
a heap on the floor. 

My heart gave a broken kick and fell sickly. It 
dropped in a moment to what had happened. Failing 
to end us, Torode had swung round Le Tas and run 
for Brecqhou, where Carette, alone with bcr two uck 
men, would be completely at his mercy. He would 
carry her off, gather his gear on Herm. and be away 
before Peter Port couM lift a hand to stop him. If I 
held his life in my hand, he held in his what was dearer 
far than life to me. And I had been pluming myself 
on getting the better of him I 
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''See to hiniy mother. I must go. Carette is in 
danger/* and I kissed her and ran out 

I went down the zig-zag at Port k la Jument in sKd- 
ing leapsy tumbled into the boat from which Krok bad 
just landed, and once more I was pulling for life and 
that which was dearer still. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

HOW THE HAWK SWOOPED DOWN ON BBECQHOU 

The race was ninniog furiously through the Gouliot. 
but I would have got through it if it had been twice 
as strong. There was a wild fury in my heart, at thought 
of Carette in Torode's handa, which ravened for oppo- 
sition — for something, anything, to rend and tear and 
overcome. 

If I had come across Torode himself I would have 
hurled myself at his throat, though all his ruffians stood 
between, and had I clutched it they had hacked my 
bands off before I had let go. 

I whirled up to the GhK de Jacob before prudence 
told me that two men armed are of more account than 
<Hie man with nothing but a heart on 6re, and that it 
would have been good to run round for Le Marchant 
But my one thought had been to get to the place where 
Carette was in extremity, and the fire within me felt 
equal to all it might encounter. 

I climbed the rocky way hot-foot, and sped down 
through the furze and golden-rod to the house. The 
door was open and I ran in. A drawn white face, with 
grizzled hair and drooping white moustache, and two 
dark eyes like smouldering fires, jerked feebly up out 
of a bunk at the far end, and then sank down again. 
It was Jean Le Marchant. 
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There was no sign of disorder in the room. In the 
next bunk another man lay apparently asleep. 

"Where is Carettc?" I asked hastily, but not with- 
out hope, from the lack of signs of disturbance. 

'* Where is she?" he asked feebly, with a touch of 
impatience. 

"Is she not here?" 

"She went out. I thought I heard a shot Where 
is she?" 

"I will go and see," and I ran out again, still not 
unhopeful. It might be that Krok had seen Torode*s 
ship and his fears for Carcttc had magnified matters. 

I searched quickly all round the house. I cried 
"Carette! Carette!" But only a wheeling gull 
squawked mockingly in reply. Then I ran along 
the trodden way to their landing>place. There was 
a boat lying there with its nose on the shore, — no 
sign of outrage anywhere. Could Krok be mistaken ? 
Could Carette just have rowed over to Ha\Te Gosselin 
for something she was in need of? 

I went down to the boat doubtful of my next move. 

In the boat that nosed the shore lay Helier Le Mar- 
chant, my comrade in prison, in escape, in many perils, 
with a bullet hole in his forehead — dead. And I 
knew that Krok was right and my worst fears were 
justified. 

Torode had landed, had caught Carette abroad, in 
carrying her off they had met I>e Marehant hastening 
to her assistance, and had slain him, — the foul cowards 
that they were. 
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There was notluDg I could do for him. I lifted him 
gently out on to the shingle, and turned to and pulled 
out of the harbour. Others I knew would soon be 
across to Brecqhou, and would see to him and the resL 
My work lay on Herm, and as like as not might end 
there, for death as sudden and certain as Helier Le 
Marchant's awaited me if Torode set eyes on me, and 
that I knew full well. 

Had my brain been working quietly I should prob- 
ably have doubted the wisdom of cros^g to Herm in 
daylight But all my thoughts were in a vast con- 
tusion, with this one thought only overtopping all the 
rest, — Carette was in the hands of Torode and I must 
get there as quickly as possible. 

There are times when foolish recklessness drives 
headlong through the obstacles which reason would 
bid one avoUl, and so cnme desperate decd.i accom- 
pluhed while reason xiti pondering the way. 

1 have since thought that the only possible reason 
why I succeeded in crossing unseen wa.<i that the boil- 
ing anxiety witliin drove roe to the venture at once. 
I followed no closely on their track tliat they had not 
yet time to take precautions, which presently they did. 
But at the time, my one and only thought — the spring 
and spur of all my endeavour was this — Coretlc waa 
on Herm and I must get there too. 

The toil of rowing, however, relieved my brain by 
flegrees to the point of reasonable thinking. One 
iiiiamied man against a multitude munt uae mich 
strategy as he can devise, and so such little common 
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sense as was left me took me in mider the Faucoimi^re 
by Jethou, and then cautiously across the narrow 
channel to the tumbled masses of dark rock on the 
eastern side of Herm. Here were hiding-places in 
plenty, and I had no difficulty in poling my boat up 
a ragged cleft where none could see it save from the 
entrance. And here I was safe enough, for all the 
living was on the other side of the island, the side which 
lay towards Guernsey. 

Instinct, I suppose, and the knowledge of what I 
myself would have done in Torode's place, told me 
what he would do. And, crawling cautiously about 
my hiding-place, and peering over the rocks, I pres- 
ently saw a well-manned boat row out from the channel 
between Herm and Jethou, and lie there in wait for 
anything that might attempt the passage from Sercq 
to Peter Port. 

Nothing would pass that day, that was certain, for 
Torode would imagine Sercq buzzing with the news 
of his treacheries and bursting to set Peter Port on 
him. I had got across only just in time. 

On the other side of the island I could imagine all 
that was toward — the schooner loading rapidly with 
all they wished to take away, the bustle and traffic 
between shore and ship, and Carette prisoner either 
on board or in one of the houses, — or, as likely as 
not, to have her out of the way, in my old cleft in the 
rock. 

I wondered how long their preparations would take, 
for all my hopes depended on that. If they cleared 
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out before dark I was uDdoae. If titej stayed the 
night I might have a chance. 

It was about midday now. Could they load in 
time to thread their way through the maze of hidden 
rocka that strew the passages to the sea, and tiy the 
skilful pilot even in the daytime? I thought not. 1 
hoped not. He would be a reckless or a sorely pressed 
man who attempted it. And with his boat on the 
watch there, and no word able to get to Peter Port unless 
after daric, and the time necessaiy for an organized 
descent on Henn, I thought Torode wouM risk it and 
lie there quietly till perhaps the early morning. 

It was a time of weary waiting, with nothing to do 
but think of Carettc's distress, and watch the white 
clouds sailing slowly along the blue sky, while my 
boat rose high and fell low in the black cleft, now ten 
feet up with a rush and a swirl, then as many feet down, 
with deep gurglings and rushing waterfalls from every 
ledge. She was getting sorely bruised against the rough 
rock walls in s[Ute of aU my Tendings, but there was 
no help for it. 

I could make no plans till I knew where Carette 
was lodged, and that I could not leam until it was 
dark, and I remembered gratefully that the new moon 
was not due for several days yet. 

In thinking over things white I lay waiting, I took 
blame to myself, and felt very great rc^^ret, that I bad 
not taken the time to see my grandfather and tell him 
about Torode. For if the night saw the end of me, 
as it very well might, no other was cognisant of the 
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matter aod Torode would go unpunished. But go he 
would I felt sure, for be would never believe thst it 
was all still locked up in me. Of course Helier Le 
Marcbant might have told Jeanne Falla. But even 
then Jeanne Falla would only have on hearsay from 
Helier what be had heard from me, whereas I was an 
eye-witness, and could swear to the facts. And yet I 
could not but feel that if I had not got across to Heim 
when I did, I should not have got across at all, and 
Carette's welfare was more to me than tbe punishment 
of Torode. 

That day seemed as if it never would end. Scrcq 
and Brecqhou lay basking in the sun, as though no 
tragedies lurked behind their rounded bastions. Tbe 
sun seemed fixed in the sky. The shadows wheeled 
so slowly that only by noting them against the seams 
in tbe rocks could I be sure that they moved at all. 
Then cveo that was denied me, as the headland, in a 
cleft of whose feet I lay, cut off tbe light, and fiung its 
shadow out over tbe sea. 

"But — pas de rue sans but." At last the red 
beams struck level across tbe water, and all beads of 
Sercq and the black rocks of Brecqhou were touched 
with golden fire. I could sec the Autekts flaming 
under the red Saignie cliffs; and the green bastion of 
Tintageu; and the belt of gleaming sand in Grande 
Greve; and tbe razor back of the Coupee; and the green 
heights above Les Fontaines ; and all the sentinel rocks 
round Little Sercq. 

And then the colours faded and died, and Brecqhou 
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became a part of Sercq once more, and both were 
folded softly in a purple haze, and soon they were 
shadows, and then they were gone. And I could not 
but think that I might never see them again; and if I 
did not, that was just how I would have wished to 
avc them for the last time. 



CHAPTER XXX 

HOW I FOUND HT LOYE IN THE CLEFT 

I WAITED till the night seemed growing old to me, 
for the waiting in that daric cleft was weary work, 
with the water, which I could no longer see, swelling 
and sinking beneath me, carrying me up and up and 
up, bumping and grinding against the unseen rocks, 
thea down and down and down into the depths, wet 
and wallowing, and fearful every moment of a wound 
beyond repair to my frail craft. 

But at last I could wait no longer. With my hands 
on the rough wet walls I hauled out of the cleft and 
started on my search for Carette. 

The shore thereabouts was a honeycomb of sharp- 
toothed rocks. 1 took an oar over the stem and sculled 
slowly and silently out from the land. I turned to 
the north and felt my way among the rocks, grazing 
here, bumping there, but mo%-ing so gently that no 
great harm was done. 

1 knew at last, by the changed voice of the sea on 
the shore, that I had come to the first beach of shells, 
and there I turned the boat's nose in and ran her softly 
aground. 

Here, where the heights of Henn run down in green 

slopes to the long flat beaches, I drew the boat well up 
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and crept to the other side of the island, keeping aa 
close to the high ground aa I dared. 

As soon as I came out on the western side I saw 
that vtotk was still going on busily m the little road- 
stead, and so far I was in time. The rocky heights 
sloped gradually on that side also. The schooner had 
to lie in the roads, and everything bad to be conveyed 
to her by boat. There was much traffic between her 
and the shore, and the work was carried on by the 
light of many lamps. 

Now where would they have stowed CaretteP On 
the ship? In one of the cottages? In the natural 
priaoD where they had kept me? The only three 
possibilities I bad been able to think of. To reduce 
them to two I would try the least hazardous first, and 
that was the prison in the rock. 

I had been carried to and from it blindfolded, but 
from what I bad seen from its windows I hod formed 
a general idea as to where it lay. So I crept back half- 
way towards the shell beach and then struck cautiously 
up towards the tumbled masses of rock on the eastern 
side of the island. 

It was chancy work at best, with a possible stumble 
up against death at every step. But life without 
Carette — worse still, life with Carette in thrall to 
young Torode — would be worse to me than death, 
and so I take no credit to myself for risking it for ber. 
It was hers already, it did but seek its own. 

In daylight I could have gone almost straight to that 
cleft, steering my course by the sea rocks I had noted 
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from the window. But in tbe duk it was different. 
I could only grope along in hope with many a stop to 
wonder whete I had got to, and many a stumble and 
many a bruise. Stark daricness is akin to blindness, 
and blindness in a strange land, and that a land of 
rocks and chasms, is a vast perplexity. I wandered 
blindly and bruised myself sorely, but suffered most 
from thought of the passing minutes. For the minutes 
in which I might accomplish anything were numbered 
and they passed with no result 

I was half minded to give up searoh for the cleft and 
steal down to the houses and see what I could learn 
there. And yet I was drawn most strongly to that 
cleft in the rock. 

If only I could find it and satisfy myself! 

My wandering thoughts and wandering body came 
to sudden and ^iolent pause at bottom of a chasm. I 
had stepped incautiously and found myself a mass of 
bruises on the rocks below. I felt sore all over, but I 
could stand and I could stretch my arms, so no bones 
were broken. 

I rubbed the sorest bruises into some approach to 
comfort, and wondered where I had got to. I couk) 
feel rock walls on either side, and the rocks below 
seemed roughly levelled. With a catch of the breath, 
which spelled a mighty hope, I b^an to grope my way 
along, and found that the way sloped up and down. 
I turned and groped up it. On, and on, and on, and 
at last I brought up suddenly against iron bars, and 
knew where I was. And never sure to any man was 
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the feel of iron bars so grateful as was the touch of 
these to me. 

I shook them gently, but the gate was locked. I 
strained my ears for any sound inside, strained them 
so that I heard the breaking of the waves on the 
rock below the window at the other end of the rock 
chamber. 

Then I cried softly, "Carette!" — and listened — 
and thought I beard a movement. 

"Carette!" I cried again. 

And out of that blessed darkness, and the doubt and 
the bewilderment, came the sweetest voire in all the 
world, in a scared whisper, as one doubtful of her own 
senses. 

"Who is it? Who calls?" 

" It is 1, Carette — Phil Carri," — and in a moment 
she was against the bars, and my hands touched hers 
and hers touched me. 

"Phil!" she cried, in vast amazement, and clung 
tight to my hands to make sure. " Is it possible ? 
Oh, my dear, is it truly, truly you? I knew your 
voice, but — 1 thought I dreamed, and then I thought 
it the voice of the dead. You are not dead, Phil?" 
with a doubtful catch in her breath as though a doubt 
had caught her suddenly by the throat. 

"But no! I am not dead, my dear one," and I 
drew the dear, little hands through the bars and covered 
them with hot kisses. 

" But bow come you here, Phil P What brings you 
here?" 
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"Yoa younelf, Carefte. What else?" 

"Bmi Dieu, but it is good to bear you agun, Hnll 
Can you get me out ? Thej carried me off this mooi- 
ing— " 

" I know. I icached Sercq this monung, and Krak 
brought us the word an hour later. I have been 
tiding ever ance to find where you were. I knew 
this place for I was prismier here myself for many 
weeks." 

"You. Phil?" 

"Truly, yes. This Torode is a murderer and worse. 
He fighb under both flags. He is Mun Rouge id 
Fraoce and Torode of Herm. He slaughtered John 
Ozaone and all our crew before my eyes, and why my 
life was spared I know not." 

" If he sees you be will kill you." 

" Or I kill him." 

"Phil, he will kill you. Oh, go! — go quick sod 
rouse the Sercq men and Peter Fort. You need not 
fear for me. I will never wed with young Torode — 
not if they kill me for it — " 

And my heart was glad in spite of its heaviness and 
perplexity. 

" When will they come to you again, Carette ? And 
who is it comes ? " 

" A woman — Madame, I suppose. She brought 
me my supper. I think they are going away." 

"Yes, they are going. They are going because I 
have come back alive, and Torode knows the game is 
up if I get to Peter Port" 
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And that started bcr off again on that Btriog, but I 
understood the tune of it quite well. 

* That is it," she utged. " Gel across to Peter Port, 
Phil, and rouse them there, and stop their going." 
But she only said it to get me away out of danger, and 
I knew it 

" Peter Port can wait the news, and Torode can wait 
his dues. I am not going till I take you with me. 
Carette." 

"Thf^ will kill you," she cried, and let go my hands 
to wring her own. 

" Not if I can help it," I said stubbornly. ** I want 
to live and I want you, and God fights on the right 
side. If they do get you away, Carette, remember 
that if I am alive I will follow you to the end of the 
world." 

"They will kill you," she repeated. 

"They are very busy loading the schooner. If the 
woman comes to you in the morning I shall be able to 
get you out My boat waits on the shell beach." 

"You would do better to get round to Peter Port," 
she persisted. 

"Torode would be off before they would be ready. 
If it was one man to convince he would act, but where 
there are many time is wasted. I will see you safe 
first and then see to Torode," and seeing that I wu 
fixed on this she urged my going no more. 

She gave me her hands again through the ban and 
I kissed them, and kissed them again and again, and 
would not let them go. That which lay just ahead cf 
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us was heavy with possibilities of separation and death* 
but I had never tasted happiness so complete as I did 
through those iron bars. The rusty bars could ke^ 
us apart, but they could not keep the pure hot love 
that filled us from head to foot from thriUing through 
by way of our clasped hands. 

''Kiss me, Phil!" she said, of a sudden. 

And I pressed my face into the rough bars, and could 
just touch her sweet lips with mine. 

** We may never come closer, dear," she said. ** But 
if they kill you I will follow soon, and — oh, it is good 
to feel you here." 

When the first wUd joy of our uncovered hearts 
permitte<l us to speak of other things, she had much 
to ask and I much to tell. I told her most of my story, 
but said no word as yet of her brother Helier, for she 
had quite enough to bear. 

And through all her askings I could catch uncon- 
scious glimpses of the faith and hope and love she had 
borne for me all through those weary months. She 
had never believed me dead, she said, though John 
Ozanne and all his men had long since been given up 
in Peter Port 

** Your mother and I hoped on, Phil, in spite of them 
all, for the world was not all dark to us, and if you had 
been dead I think it would have been." 

" And it was thought of you, Carette, — of you and 
my mother, that kept my heart up in the prison. It 
was weary work, but when I thought of you I felt 
strong and hopefuL" 
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" I am glad," she said simplj'. " We have helped 
one another." 

" And we will do yet I am going to get you out of 
this." 

** The good God help you '." 

When the aight began to thin I told her I must go, 
though it would not be out of hearing. 

"Be ready the moment I open the gate," I said, 
"for eveiy second will be of consequence. Now, 
good-by, dearest!" and we kissed once more through 
the rusty bars, and I stole away. 

The passage in the rock which led up to the gate 
was a continuation of the natural cleft which formed 
the chamber. The sl<^ of the rocks left the gateway 
no more than eight or nine feet high, though, at the 
highest point inside, the roof of the chamber was per- 
haps twenty feet above the floor. The same slope 
ctHitinued outside, so that the side walls of the passage 
were some eight or nine feet high, and fell almost 
straight to the rock flooring. Both cleft and passage 
were made, I think, like the clefts and caves on Sercq, 
by the decay of a softer vein of rock in the harder 
granite, so leaving, in course of time, a straight 
cleavage, which among the higher rocks formed the 
chamber, and on the lower slope formed the passage 
up to it 

My veiy simple plan was to lie in wait, crouched flat 
upon the top wall of the passage ckwe to the gateway, 
and from there to spring down upon the unsuspectii^ 
warder whoever it might be — Torode, or his wife, or 
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BBj other. And by such unlodLcd for attack I hoped 
to win the day, even though it should be Torode him- 
self who came. But I did not believe it would be 
Torode, for lie had his hands full down below, and 
Carette was to him only a veiy aecondaiy matter. 

I half hoped it might be young Torode, for the hurt- 
ing ot my hatred on him would have been grateful to 
me. But I thought it would be the mother, and in 
that case, though I would use no more violence than 
might be necessaiy, nothing should keep me fnxn 
Carette. 

I lay flat <hi the rough rock wall and wiuted. 

"Carette!" I whispered. 

"Phil!" 

"I am here just above you, dearest Allien you 
hear them coming, be ready." 

The thin daikness was becoming gray. In the sky 
up above, little clouds were forming out of the shadows, 
and presently they were flecked with pink and all 
reached out towards the rising sun. The rocks below 
me began to show their heads. It was desperately 
hard woric waiting. I hungered anxiously for some 
one to come and let me be doing. 

What if they left her till the very last, and only came 
up, several of them, to hurry her on board the schooner? 
The possibility of that chilled me more than the morn- 
ing dews. My face pinched with anxie^ in accord 
with my heart I felt grim and hard and fit for des- 
perate deeds. 

And now it was quite %ht, and I could see across 
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tfae lower slope of rocks to St Sampson's Harbour and 
the flat lands beyond it 

Would tbey never comeP Hell is surely an ever- 
lasting waiting for something that never comes. 

I was growing sick with anxiety when at last the 
blessed sound of footsteps on the rocky path came to 
me, and in a moment I was Phil Caxii again, and 
Carette Le Matchant. the dearest and sweetest girl in 
all the worid, was locked behind iron bars just below 
me, and I was going to release her or die for it 

But my heart gave a triumphant jump, and there 
was no need to think of death, for the coming one was 
a woman, and she came up the ascent with bent head 
and carried food in her bands. 

I kt her get right to the gate, then, from my knees, 
launched myself on to her and she went down against 
the bars in a heap, bruising her face badly. But 
Carette was all my thought Before the woman knew 
what had struck her, I had her hands tied behind her 
with twisted strips of faer own apron, and had gagged 
her with a bunch of the same, and had the key in the 
lock, and Carette was free. 

The woman was dazed still with her fall. We 
bound her feet with a strip of blanket and laid her on 
the bed, locked the gate again behind us, and sped 
down the rocky way till a gap let us out into the open. 
Then swiftly among the humps of rock, hand in hand, 
down the slope, towards the shell beach where the boat 
lay. I had left it close under the last of the high ground , 
and had drawn it well up out of reach of the tide, as I 
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believed. But there was no boat there. The besdi 
lay shining in the sun» bare and wliite» and my heart 
gave a jerk of dismay. 

" There it is," panted Carette, pointing the opposite 
way along the shore. And there, among a tumbled 
heap of rocks, whose heads just showed above the 
water, I saw my boat mopping and mowing at me in 
the grip of the tide. 

I ran along to the nearest point on the beach, calling 
over my shoulder to Carette, — "If they come after 
you, take to the water. I will pick you up," — and 
dashed in as we used to do in the olden days, tiU the 
water tripped me up, and then swam my fastest for the 
boat, and thanked God that swimming came so natural 
to me. 

I had the boat back to the beach and Carette aboard 
within a few minutes, and we each took an oar and 
pulled for Brccqhou with exultant hearts. We thought 
our perils were past — and they were but just b^inning. 

For as we cleared the eastern point which juts out 
into the sea, and opened Jethou and the dark channel 
between the two islands, our eyes lighted together on a 
boat which was just about to turn the comer into the 
Herm Roadstead. Another minute and it would have 
been gone and we should have been free. 

I stopped rowing and made to back in again out of 
sight, but it was not to be. They sighted us at the 
same moment, and in an instant were tugging at their 
oars to get their boat round while we bent and pulled 
for our lives. 
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Fortunately for us the tide was running swiftly 
between the islands, and the time it took them to get 
round gave us a start. Moreover, their course, till 
they got clear of the land, was set thick with perils, and 
they had to go cautiously, while nothing but clear sea 
lay between us and Brecqhou. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

HOW I HELD THE NABROW WAT 

And so, once again I was pulling for dear life, and 
now indeed for more than life, with death, and more 
than death, coming on astern in venomous jerks and 
vicious leaps. 

Carette's soft hands were not equal to work of this 
kind, and she saw it. There were but the two oars in 
the boat. I bade her hand me hers and she did it 
instantlj', sliding it along to my rowlock and losing but 
a single stroke. 

The odds were somewhat against us. but not so much 
as I feared. For. if I was single-handed against their 
six oars, their boat was heaWcr, and carried four armed 
men in addition to the oarsmen. 

But I saw that Brecqhou would be impossible to us, 
and, moreover, must prove but a cul-de-sac if we got 
there, for at best there were but two sick men there, 
and they could give us no help. The house indeed 
might offer us shelter for a time, but the end would 
only be delayed. So 1 edged off from Brecqhou, 
thinking to run for Havre Gosselio, and thcu, with 
senses quickened to the occasion, I saw that Ha\'re 
Gosselin would serve us no better. 

Port es Saies, Grande Greve, Vermandes, Les Fon- 
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taines. Port Gorey, — I ran them rapidly through my 
mind and saw the same objection to all. For is aU the 
ascent to the high landa was toilsome and difficult, 
and one, so climbing, could be picked off with a musket 
from below as easily as a rabbit or a sitting gull. And 
that any mercy would be shown, to one of us at 
all events, I did not for one moment delude myself. 
I saw again the round hole bore itself in John Ozaone's 
foiehead, and Helier Le Marchant's dead body Ijnng 
in the boat. 

But past Gorey, where the southwest gales have 
bitten deep into the headlands, there were places where 
a quick leap might carry one ashore at cost of one's 
boat, and then among the ra^ed black rocks a creep- 
ing course might be found where bullets could not 
follow. 

So I turned for Little Sercq, and rowed for dear life 
and that which was dearer still, and the venomous 
prow behind followed like a hound on the scent. 

The black fangs of Lea Dents swept past us. La 
Baveuse lay ahead. If I could get past Moie de 
Bretagne before they could cripple me I would have 
good hope, for thereabouts the sea was strewn with 
rocks and I knew my way as they did not. 

They were gwning on me, but not enough for their 
liking. I saw the glint of a musket barrel in the aun. 

"Lie down, dearest," I said sharply. 

But she had seen it too and understood. 

"I will not," she said. "The wind is with us and 
I help." 
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But in her mind she believed they would not shoot 
her, and she sat between me and them. 

It was no time for aigument Safety for both of iv 
lay in my arms and 1^, and their power to gain a 
landing and get up the slope before the others could 
damage them. I accepted her sacrifice, and set my 
teeth, and strove to pull harder still. 

Young Torode himself was distinguishable in the 
boat behind, and I knew his passion for her, and did 
not believe he would deliberately attempt her life. 
Nor do I now. Possibly his intent was only to fright^i 
us, but when bullets fly, lives are cheap. 

Torode himself stood up in the stem of his boat, 
and levelled at us, and fired. But the shot went ^4de, 
and I only pulled the harder, and was not greatly in 
fear, for shooting from a jumping boat is easy, but 
hitting a jumping mark is quite another matter. 

We drove past Moie de Bretagne, with the green 
seas leaping up its fretted sides and lacing them with 
rushing white threads as they fell. How often had 
Carette and I sat watching that white lacery of the 
rocks and swum out through the tumbling green to 
see it closer still. Good times they were, and my 
thought shot through them like an arrow as we swung 
past Rouge Cane Bay and opened Gorey. 

But these times were better, even though death came 
weltering close behind us. For, come what might, we 
were man and woman, and all the man within me, 
and what there might be of Grod, clave to this sweet 
woman who sat before me — who sat of her own 
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choice between me and death — and I knew that she 
loved me as I loved her, and my heart was full and 
glad in spite of the hunting death behind. 

We were in among the tumbled rocks. I knew 
them like a book. We swept across the dark mouth 
of Gorej. In among the ra^ed heads and weltering 
white surf of the Pierres-i-Beurre; past the sounding 
cave where the sou£9eur blows his spray a hundred 
feet into the southwest gale. We swung on a rushing 
gteen-white swirl towards a black shelf, behind which 
lies a deep, dark pool in a mighty hollow worn smooth 
and round with the ceaseless grinding of the stones 
that no tide can ever lift. 

"Ready!" I cried. 

And at the next wave we leaped tt^ether, and the 
hand that I held in mine was steadier than my own, 
for mine was all of a shake with the strain. 

Without a look behind we dived in among the black 
rocks, and a bullet spatted white alongside. 

Now we were hidden from tbem for the moment, 
until they should land and follow. We scrambled up 
the yellow grit above, joined hands, and raced along 
the rabbit tracks, through waist-high bracken and 
clumps of gorse, for the Couple. 

" If they follow . . ."I panted as I ran. "... I will 
hold them at the Coup^. ... No danger. . . . Be- 
hind pillar. . . . You run aa and rouse neighboun. . . . 
Our only cbaoce. . . . They can shoot lu aa we 
run." 

She had been going to object, but aaw that I waa 
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right, and on we went — past the old mill, past the 
old fort, and a bullet buszed by my head like a dnning 
beetle. Down the narrow way to the razor of a path 
that led to Sercq, and half the way along it, I ran with 
her. Then — 

"Go!" I panted, and flung myself behind the great 
rock [Hilar that buttressed the path on the Grande 
Gr^ve aide and towered high above me. 

She ran on obediently, and one shot followed her, for 
which I cursed the shooter and heard young Torode 
do the same. I was their quarry; but one, in the hist 
of the chase, had lost his head. 

I leaned panting against the rock, and saw Carette's 
skirts disappear over the brow of the common at the 
Sercq end with thankfulness past words. For myself 
I was safe enough. No shot could reach me so long 
as I kept cover. From no point on Little Sercq could 
they snap at me by any amount of climbing. I was 
as safe as if in a fortress, and Carette was speeding to 
rouse the neighbours, and all was well. 

I had no weapon, it is true, and if they had the sense 
and the courage to come in a body along the narrow 
way, things might go ill with me. The first comer, 
and the second, I could dispose of, but if the others 
came close behind they could end me, as I fought. 
But I did not believe they would have the courage, 
even though they saw it was the only possible chance. 
For that knife-edge of a path, — two hundred yards 
in length and but two feet wide in places, with the 
sea breaking on the rocks three hundred feet below 
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OD each side — set unaccustomed beads swimming, 
and put tremors into legs that were steady even at 
sea. 

My sudden disappearance had puzzled them. They 
were discussing the matter with heat, and I could bear 
young Torode's voice above the rest urging them 
forward and girding at their lack of courage. Their 
broken growls came back to me also. 

"Girl's yours, 'tis for you to follow ber." 

"Fools!" said Torode. "If he escapes, your necks 
are in the noose." 

"He's down cliff and she ran on." 

" We'd have seen him fall. He's behind one of them 
stacks, an' — " 

" Not me — on an edge like that — and ne'er a rope 
to lay bokl of." 

"Rope-walking's no part of a seaman's duty" — 
and the like, while Torode stormed between whiles 
and cursed them for cowards. 

"Bien!" I heard at lost. "If you are all such curs 
I'll go myself. If he shows, shoot him. You're brave 
enough for that. He can't hurt you." 

I heard his steps along tbe narrow path, and wrenched 
out a chunk of rock from tbe crumbling pillar to heave 
at him. 

He came on cautiously, and I stood with the missile 
poised to burl the moment be appeared. He was 
evidently in doubt as to my biding>place. I pressed 
away round tbe pillar as far as I dared — till another 
step must have landed me on tbe rocks bebw. I 
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wanted bun in ^ht before I showed myself, for one 
chance was all I coukl expect. 

The nwn behind watched him in alence now. I 
held my breath. A second or two would decide the 
matter between ua. 

A musket barrel came poking round my bastion, 
but I was balanced like a fly on the seaward ade. 
Then Torode's dark eyes met mine as he peered cau- 
tiously round the comer. He fired instantly, and my 
footing was too precarious to let me even duck. M; 
left arm tingled and went numb, but before he could 
draw a pistol I stepped to safer ground and latmcbed 
my rock at him. It caught him lower than I intended, 
but that was the result of my insecure foothold. I 
meant it for his head. It took him between neck and 
shoulder. He dropped like an ox, and his musket 
went clattering down the steep. He lay still across the 
path, very near to the place where, as I looked, I could 
see again Black Boy's straining eyes and pitiful scrab- 
bling feet as he hung for a moment before falling into 
the gulf. 

A howl and a burst of curses from the cautious ooes 
behind greeted his fall, but I heard no sound of foot- 
steps coming to their leader's assistance. 

With another lock I coukl have smashed him where 
he lay, and at small risk to mj'seU; but hurling rocks 
in hot blood is one thing, and smashing fallen men is 
another; and Torode, lying on his face, was safer from 
harm than Torode on his feet with his gun in his hand. 

There was excited discussion among his followers. 
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the necessity of securing tbe wounded man evideDtly 
prompting tbem to an attempt, but no man desirous of 
first honours. 

But presently I heard a shuffling approach along the 
path, hands and knees evidently, and Torode's body 
was pulled slowly out of my sight. And then, along 
tbe narrow way that leads up into Sercq, there 
came tbe sound of many feet and I knew that all was 
well. 

They came foaming up over the brow, an urgent 
crowd — Abraham Guille from Ckw Bourel, and 
Abraham Guille from Dos D'Ane, William Le Masurier 
from La Jaspelterie, Henri Le Masurier from Grand 
Dixcart, Thomas Godfray from Dixcart, and Thomas 
De Carteret from La Vauroque — just as Carette had 
come across them and told them of my need. They 
had snatched their guns from the hanging rocks and 
come at once. 

They gave a shout at sight of me behind tbe stack, 
and Torode's body being dragged slowly up tbe path. 
The Herm men gave tbem a hasty volley and went off 
over Little Sercq towards Gorey, two of tbem carrying 
young Torode between tbem, and tbe Sercq men came 
running across the Couple to greet me. 

"Sercq wins," cried one. 

"Wounded, Phil?" asked another, at sight of my 
arm which hung limp and bleeding. 

"A scratch on the shoulder. Torode fired and I 
downed him with a rock." 

" Shall we follow tbem, and give them a lesson ? " 
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"Let them go," I said. "I have got all I wsnted, 
fliiice Caiette is sate." 

"Come, then. She is just round the comer there 
getting her breath. We wouldn't let her come any 
nearer. And here comes your grandfather." 

My grandfather took me to his anna with mufJi 
emotion. 

"Now, God be thanked!" he said, in his gteat, 
deep voice, which shook as he said it. "You are come 
back as from the dead, my boy. I had given you up 
before, and when I knew you had gone across to Heim 
I gave you up again. Jeanne Fatla told me what poor 
Heller Le Marchant had told her." 

" Jean Le Marchant and Martin were lying sick on 
Brecqhou — " 

"Tbey are safe at Beaumanoir." 

"Carette does not know about Helier yet." 

"Better so for the present. We buried him yester- 
day on Brecqhou. She believed him dead long since, 
as did the others." 

Carette jumped up out of the heather, at sound of 
our voices, and came running towards us. 

" Oh, Phil!" she cried, and flung her arms about my 
neck before them all, and made me a very happy and 
satisfied man. 

" You are wounded ? " she cried, at sight of blood on 
my sleeve. " Oh, what is it ? " 

" It is only a trifle, and you have spoiled your sleeve." 

"I will keep it so always. Dear stain!" and she 
bent and kissed the mark my blood had left. 
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I thanked the neigbbours for coming so promptly 
to my help, and as we stood for a moment at the road 
leading to Dos D'Ane, where Abraham Guille would 
break off to get back to his work, my grandfather 
stopped them. 

"Phil brings us strange and monstrous news," be 
said weightily. "It is well you should know, for we 
may need your neighbourly help again. John Ozanne's 
ship was sunk by the French privateer. Main Rouge, 
and John Ozanne himself and such of his men as tried 
to save themselves were shot in the water as they 
swam for their lives, and that was cokl-blooded murder. 
Phil here saw what was toward and saved his life by 
floating under a spar and sail. And this Main Rouge 
who did this thing is Torode of Herm — " At which 
tbey broke into exclamations of astonishment. . . " He 
fought under both flags. No wonder be waxed so fat 
He knows that Phil has his secret. I fear he will give 
us no rest, and it is well the matter should be known 
to others, in ease, — you understand." 

"He is preparing to leave Herm," I said. "Tbey 
were loading the schooner all night long. I ought to 
have gone across to Peter Port to lay my information 
before them there, but, you understand, Carette was 
more important to me. But, surely Sereq need fear 
□othing from Herm," I said looking round on them. 

"Ah, you don't know," said my grandfather. "We 
•re but few here just now. So many are away — to 
the wars and the tree-trading. How many men does 
Torode carry?" 
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" With those on Henn, axty to eighty. I shoald say." 

" He could harty us to his heart's content, if he knew 

it," and Abraham Guillc went off soberly to Dos D'Aoe, 

and the rest of us went on to our homes. 

My grandfather was full of thought, and I saw that 
be was anxious on our account And, now that the 
excitement was over, my shoulder began to thiob and 
shoot. Eveiy movement was painful to it and I feh 
suddenly worn out and very weary. Carette must have 
seen it in my face, for sbe sud : 

"Lean on me, Phil, dear. Aunt Jeanne will doctor 
you as soon as we get there "; and I leaned on her, for 
the touch of her was very comforting to me, and my right 
arm was happy if my left was not. and I was content 

"Go on to Jeanne Falla, you two," s^d my grand- 
father, when we came to La Vauroque, "and ask her 
to see to your arm, Phil. Sbe b a famous doctor. I 
must see Geoige Hamon." 

Aunt Jeanne cut away the sleeves of my coat and 
sbirt, and saw to my wound with the tenderest care, 
and many a bitter word for the cause of it. The bullet 
had gone clean through the muscles and had probably 
grazed the bone, sbe thought, but had not broken it 
Sbe washed it, and bound it up with soft rags and 
simples of her own compounding, while Carette fetched 
and carried for her. Then she set my arm in a sling, 
and but for the fact that I had only one arm to use, 
and so felt very lopsided, and deadly tired still, 1 was 
in much greater content than two whole arms and the 
highest of spirits had ever found me. 
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I was also feeling very empty, though with do great 
appetite for food. But she insbted od mj eating and 
drinking, and saw to it herwlf in her sharp, masterful 
way. 

She was tying the sling behind my neck when my 
grandfather and George Hamon came in together. 

Uncle George gave me very hear^ greeting, and 
tbey complimented Aunt Jeanne on her handiworic, 
and then asked her advice, and all the while I was m 
fear lest some incautious word from one or the other 
ahoukl weight Carette's heart with over-sudden news 
of her brother's death. 

" Jeanne Falla, wc want your viewa," said my grand- 
father. " It is in my mind that Torode will come back 
for these two. Phil holds his life in his hand. What 
others know b hearsay, but Phil can swear to it I 
cannot believe he wiU rest while Phil lives. He can 
bring sixty or eighty ruffians down on us, and I doubt 
if we can put thirty against tbem. What does your 
wit suggest?" 

"Ma f^!" said Aunt Jeanne. "You are right 
Torode will be after them, and they are not safe here. 
Can you not get them over to Peter Port, or to Jersey ? " 

"They are watching the ways," I sud, for I was 
loth to start on any fresh voyaging now that Carette 
and home were to my hand. "Their boats were out 
all night on the kx>kout." 

" We might get through one way or uiother, if we 
started at once," said my grandfather, looking doubt- 
fully at me. 
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"I can't do aoother thing till I've had some mt,** I 
said. " It is so long since I slept that I cannot icmaii* 
ber when it was," and, indeed, what with want of food, 
and want of sleep, and loss of blood, now that the 
excitement was over I was feeling weaiy unto death. 

"Then hide tbem," said Aunt Jeanne. "Geotgc 
HamOD knows hiding-places, I trow — " at wluch 
Uncle George grinned knowingly. "And if Toiode 
comes, swear they are safe in Peter Fort One does 
not cut gorse without gloves, and lies to such as Ttxode 
don't count Bon Gyu, noo!" 

"That is right," said Uncle George, "and what I 
ad%i3ed myself. Philip thinks we might bold them at 
arms' length, but — " 

" It would mean many lives and to no purpose, may 
be, in the end," said Aunt Jeanne, shaking her head. 

"I can hide them where none will ever find them," 
said Uncle George. 

"Ma fe! it does not sound too tempting," said 
Carette. 

"Since we are together, I am content," I said, for 
rest and the assurance of Carette's safety were the only 
things I cared about just then. 

"Bien! So am I," said Carette, "^\'hen will you 
put us in the hole ?" 

"At once. Torode is not the man to waste time 
when so much is at stake." 

"And how long vn\\ j'ou keep us there?" she asked. 

" That may depend on Torode," said Uncle George. 
"But DO longer than is necessaiy." 
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"Ma M, it may be days! We must take food — " 

"There is a pie and a ham, and I made bread and 
g&che to-day," said Aunt Jeanne, picking up a big 
basket and b^inning to pack it with all she could think 
of and lay hands on. 

"Water?" asked Carette. 

" Plenty of water, both salt and fresh," sud Uncle 
George. 

"All the same, a can of milk won't hurt," said Aunt 
Jeanne. "Carette, my Glle, fill the biggest you can 
find." 

"And Mistress Falla will give us two sacks of hay to 
softoi the rocks," said Uncle George, "and a lantern 
and some candles, lest they get frightened of one another 
in the dark," — which I knew could never happen. 
All the same Carette asked, " Is it dark there idl the 
time ? " 

" Not quite dark all the time, but a light is cheerful." 

"Lend me a pipe. Uncle Geor^ge," I said, and the 
good fellow emptied his pockets for me. 




CHAPTER XXXn 

HOW WE WENT TO EARTH 

So preseDtly we set out, all laden to the extent of 
our powets, and went first to Belfontaine ^ce our wmj 
lay past it And there my mother feU gratefully on 
Carette and me, as though she had feared she might 
never see either of us again, and I was well pleased to 
see the tender feeling that lay between these two who 
were dearest to me in all the world. 

"Wherever George Hamon puts you, you will be 
safe," said my mother, at which Uncle George's face 
shone happily, "and I hope it will not be for long." 

"Not for long," nodded my grandfather with assur- 
ance. "We must give Monsieur Torode business of 
his own to attend to nearer home. Once Peter Port 
knows all we know, his fat will be in the fire." 

"And the sooner the better." said Carette. 

"And Kiok?" I asked, tardily enough, though not 
through lack of thought of him. 

"Your grandfather thinks he must have broken a 
blood-vessel yesterday. He is in there." 

And I went in and found him sitting up in great 
excitement at all the talking. I shook him very heartily 
by the hand, and clapped him on the back and told 
him how much we were indebted to him, and how it 
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was his prompt warning that enabled me to get across 
to Herm before they set their patrol boats — and very 
briefly of what had passed and was toward, and so 
left him, content and cheerful. 

My mother would have added to our supplies, but 
we had as much as we could carry, and enough, we 
thought, for the term of our probable imprisonment. 
So we bade her farewell, and went on across the fields, 
past La Moinerie towards the Eperquerie. 

" We are going to the Boutiques," I said. 

" My Boutiques," said Uncle George, with a laugh. 
And, instead of going on to that dark chasm, whose 
steep black walb and upstanding boulders lead one 
precariously into the caves with which we were familiar, 
be turned aside to another narrower gash in the tum- 
bled rocks, and we stood on the brink wondering where 
be would take us. For, well as we knew the nooks 
and crannies thereabouts, we had never found en- 
trance here. 

We stood looking down into the narrow chasm. 
The tide was still churning among its slabs and boul- 
ders and the inner end showed no opening into the 
cli£F, nothing but piles of rounded pebbles and stranded 
tangles of vraic. We thought he had made a mistake. 

But he looked quietly down into the boiling pot 
below, and said, " We have still an hour to wait. The 
tide is higher than I thought" So we sat on the short 
salt turf and waited. 

"Tiens!" said Carette, pointing suddenly. And 
looking, we saw three boats pull out from the channel. 
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between Herm and Jethou. One came past us 
towards the northeast, and Uncle George made us lie 
flat behind gorse cushions till it was out of sight, round 
Bee du Nez, though by crawling a littk way up the 
head we could see it lying watchfuUy about a mile 
away. Another went o£F round Little Sercq to stop any 
communication with Jersey. The third lay in the way 
between Sercq and Peter Port. 

"M. Torode shuts the doors," said my grand&ther 
tersely. " B'en! we will try in the dark." 

Between the softness of the turf and the heat of the 
sun and my great weariness, I was just on the point of 
falling asleep, when Uncle George came back from a 
look at his cleft, and picked up his loads, and said, 
"Come!" and five minutes later we were standing 
behind him in the salt coolness of the little black 
chasm, among the slabs and boulders and the fresh 
sea pools. And still we saw no entrance. 

But he went to the inner side of a great slab that lay 
wedged against the waU of the chasm, and, stooping 
there, dragged out rock after rock, cunningly piled so 
that the waves could not displace them, until a small 
opening was disclosed behind the leaning slab. It was 
no more than three feet high and we had to creep in on 
our hands and knees, which my grandfather, from 
his size and stiffness, found no easy matter. 

The tunnel led straight in for a space of twenty feet 
or so, and then struck upwards, with a very rough 
floor which made no easy crawling ground, and a 
roof set with ragged rocks for unwary heads. The 
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Kttle light that came in round the comer of the slab 
in the dark chasm very soon left us, and we crawled 
on in the dark, hoping, one of us at all events, that the 
road was not a long one. And suddenly we breathed 
more freely and found a welcome space above our 
beads. 

Uncle Geoi^ struck Bint and steel and lit a candle, 
and we found ourselves in a long narrow chamber, 
which looked just a fault in the rocks, or the space out 
of which the softer stuff had sunk away. The roof we 
could not see, but from the slope of the walls on either 
aide I thought they probably met at a point a great 
way up, and the narrow crack of a cave ran far beyond 
our sight. 

" My Boutiques," said Uncle George, " and no man 
-^no living man but myself, has ever been here till 
now, so far as I know." And round the walls we saw 
a very large number of neatly piled kegs and packages, 
at which my grandfather said, "Ah, ha. mon beau!" 
and Uncle George smiled cheerfully in the candle-light. 

"The Great Boutiques lie over there," he said, 
pointing. "There are communications, high up along 
the cross shelves. But they need not trouble you. I 
quite certain no man but myself knows them. So 
if you hear the waves tumbling about in the big cave 
you don't need to be frightened." 

And how far does this go ?" asked my grandfather, 
toying to see the end. 

Right through the Eperquerie. It runs into a 
vater-cave there. Its mouth is below tide level, but 
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sometiiDes the light comes through. If you want 
brandy, Phil, broach a keg. If you want more tobacco^ 
open a package." 

"And water?" asked Carette. 

"About fifty yards along there on the right in a 
hollow place. You can't miss it" 

"K^ep your hearts up, my children," SMd my giand- 
tatber. " You will be quite safe here. Our work lies 
outfdde and we must get back. George will come to 
you as soon as the way is clear. God be with you!" 

"You are quite sure there are do ghosts about, 
Uucle George P " asked Carette in a half-scared whisper, 
for sbe was still a devout behever iu all such things. 

"I've never seen the ghost of one," said Uncle 
George with a laugh. "Here, Phil! Take this!" and 
he handed me from his pocket an old flint-lock pistol, 
of which I knew he had a ptur. " You won't need it 
but it makes one feel bolder to carry it. If you see 
any ghosts blaze away at them, and if you hit them 
we'll nail their bodies up outside to scare away the 
rest," 

Then, still laughing, to cheer us I think, they bade 
us good-bye, and went off down the tunnel. 

Carette was already spreading out the hay, which 
Uncle George and my grandfather had got through the 
narrow ways with difficulty. Their voices died away 
and we were alone, and I was so heavy that, from 
sitting on the hay, I rolled over on it and was asleep 
before I lay flat. 



CHAPTER XXXm 

HOW LOVE COtILD SBE IN THE DABK 

Carettb says I slept through three days and oights, 
but that is only one of her little humours. When I 
woke, however, I was in infinitely better case than 
before, and as she herself was fast asleep she may have 
been so all the time. 

It was quite dark. The candle had either burned 
out or she had extinguished it. But in the extnuirdj- 
nary silence of that still place I could bear ber soft 
breathing not far away, and I lay a long time listening 
to it. It was so calm and regular and trustful, as 
though no harmful and threatening things were in the 
worid, that it woke a new spirit of confident hope in 
me, and I lay and listened, and thought sweet warm 
thoughts of her. 

It seemed a long time, and yet not one whit too long, 
before the soft breathing lost its evenness, and at lart 
I could not hear it at all, and knew she was waldng. 
And presently she stirred, and after a time she said 
softly: 

"Phil ... are you awake?" 

" Yes, my dear," I said sitting up, and feeling first 
for ber, tor k>ve of the feel of her, and then in my 
pockets for my flint and steeL 
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"How still it is, and bow very daric!" she whispeted. 
"I'll soon see how you're tooking," and my spuka 
caii|^t io the tinder and I lit a candle. 

"You slept very sound," said she, blinking at the 

light 

** I had not slept for nearly ninety hours and they had 
held more for me than any ninety weeks before. But 
it was rude of me to go off like that and leave you all 
afone." 

"You could no more help it than I can help being 
very hungry. You have slept three days and three 
nights, I believe. I wonder George Hamon is not 
back for us." 

" Let's look at the milk," I said, and tasted it and 
found it sweet. 

"That's because the air here is so cool and even," 
said Carette. 

" Well, I feci all the better, anyway, and so do you, 
I'll be bound. I'm beginning to think, you know, 
that we were over fearful, perhaps, and that we need 
not have come hiding here at all." 

"Well know better when we hear what's going on 
outside. Your grandfather and George Hamon are 
not men to be over fearful and they thought it well." 

"That is so," I stud, feeling better at that. 

" I wonder if it is day or night, and bow long we've 
really been in here." 

"Long enough to be hungry, anyway," I SMd, 
heartily ready to eat. And we fell to on Aunt Jeanne's 
ham and rabbit pie, Carette cutting up all I ate into 
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small pieces with my knife, sioce we bad forgotten to 
bring any other. We drank up the milk out of the 
big-bellied tin can, and never was there sweeter milk 
or sweeter can, for Carette had first drink. And then, 
lest it should get foul, we started off to find the fresh 
water to wash it out and bring back a supply. 

There was no mistaking the hollow place where the 
fresh water was. The light of the lantern fell on many 
a narrow rift in the walls of rock on either side, all 
sharp cracks and fissures, with rough-toothed edges as 
though the sohd granite had been spUt with mighty 
hammer>strokes. The seams were all awry, and the 
lines and cracks were all sharp and straight, though 
niDDing into one another and across in great confusion. 
And, of a sudden, in the midst of this tangle of straight 
clefts and sharp-pointed angles, we came on a Uttle 
rounded niche where the wall was scooped out in s 
graceful curve from about our own height to the ground. 
It was all as smooth and softly rounded us if wrought 
by a mason's chisel, and as we stood looking at it with 
surprise, because it was so different from all the rest, 
a movement of the lantern showed us a greater wonder 
still. At our feet, in a smooth round basin, bubbled 
the spring, and looked so like a great dark eye looking 
up at us in a dumb fury that we both stood stark still 
staring back at it. 

The dark water rushed up from below in coik and 
writhings like the up-leap of the tide in the Gouliot 
Pass, and our laotem set goldeD rings in it which 
floated brokenly from the centre to the adea, and gave 
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to it a strange look of life and undasta&ding. So 
strong waa the pressure from below that the centre of 
the little pool seemed higher than the sides. It looked 
as though the pent-up force within was striving all the 
time to shoot up to the roof and any inoinait m^d 
succeed. 

But the strangest thing of all waa that with all this 
look of hidden power there was no sound, and no dn^ 
of water overflowed the hollow bastn. The grouDd 
we stood on was a slab of solid rock and diy as bone, 
— no splash, no sound, no drop outside, — only the 
silent and powerful up>thnist of the water from below, 
the silent golden rings that tumbled to the sides of the 
basin, and the constant expectation of something more 
which never came. 

It was Carette's quick undertsanding that nanied 
it. 

"It is like Krok," she whispered, and the word was 
said. It was all as tike Krok — not the outside man, 
but the inner Krok, dumb and powerful, silently doing 
his appointed work — as anjihing that could be imag- 
ined. 

"Yes," I said. "It is like Krok. It is very won- 
derful — running like that all through the ages — 
since the cave was made any way — very wonderful," 

She stooped to dip her hand and taste it, and thai 
drew back. 

"It looks as if it would bite," she said, and I took 
off the lid of the con and scooped up a draught and 
drank it 
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" The sweetest water I ever tasted, and cold as ice. 
It is as good as the water at La Tour." 

Then sbe drank also, and then she washed out the 
milk can, but would not pour the dirty water back into 
the basin. " It would be an offence," sbe said simply, 
and I felt the same. 

Then we left our can there and went on along the 
cleft, which grew narrower and narrower till we could 
only go singly. And so we came at last into a sound 
of waters in front, and gtung cautiously, found our- 
selves in a somewhat wider place, with dull waves 
tumbling hollowly at our feet 

Carette crept to my side and I held the lantern up 
and out, but we could see only a rough, black arched 
roof and ragged rock walls, and a weher of black 
waves which broke sullenly against the shelving path 
on which we stood, as though driven in there against 
their will. 

" This is the watetM:ave Uncle George spoke of, but 
I don't see any light." 

"Perhaps it's night outside," said Carette in a 
whisper. "Let us get back, Phil. I don't like this 
place. The waves look as if they wen dead." 

So we went back the way we had come, and she 
pressed stiU ck»er to me as we passed the little hollow 
in which the spring churned on, noiseless, and cease- 
less, and untiring, and seemed to look up at us with a 
knowing eye as our lantern set the yellow gleams 
writhing and twisting in it. We watched it for a time, 
it lodud so like breaking into aound every next 
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moment But no sowid came and we picked op our 
can and went on. 

'" I do wish I knew if it is to-day or to-monow,'* said 
Carette. 

"Without doubt it is to-day." 

"I don't believe it, Phil. It's either to-morrow or 
the day after, or the day after that" 

"But that milk would never have kept sweet" 

"It would keep sweet a very long time here. The 
air is so fresh and cool." 

"Well, even if it's to-morrow it's still to-day/' I 
argued. 

" I know. But what I want to know is — how k>ng 
we've been in here, and it feels to me like days and 
days." 

But it was impossible to say how long we had slept 
and until we got some outside light on the matter we 
could not decide it. 

So we gathered our beds into cushions and sat there 
side by side, and since our supply of candles was not a 
very large one, and I could feel her in the dark quite 
as well as in the light I lit my pipe and put the lantern 
out. And bit by bit she began to tell me of the dreary 
days when they waited for news of me, and hope grew 
sick in them, but they would not let it die. 

"Your mother was an angel and a saint and a 
strong tower, Phil, — so sweet and good. How she 
made me long for a mother of my own ! " 

"You shall have a share of mine!" 

" I've made sure of my share, already. It made the 
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ache easier just to be with her, aad so I went often to 
Bclfontaine, and she never failed me. She was always 
full of hope and confidence. 'He will come back to 
us, my dear,* she would say. 'And when we get him 
back we must tiy to keep him, though that is not so 
easy in Sereq.'" 

" But you know why I went, Carette." 

" Don't go again, Phil. It is very hard on the women 
to have their men folk go. All the fear and the heart- 
ache are ours." 

" But it is for you we go — to win what we can for 
you." 

" Ah, what is it all worth ? — Just nothing at all. 
It's not what you bring in your hands, but what is in 
your hearts for us, Phil. Better a cottage on Sercq, 
with our hearts together like this " — and I could feel 
ber sweet heart beating through as she nestled up 
agunst me with my right arm round her neck — " than 
all the plunder of Ilerm." 

"Then I will never leave you agmn, my sweet," and 
I sealed that pledge in kisses. "But bow we are to 
live — " 

"Aunt Jeanne will tell you, and I will tell you now. 
We are to live at Beaumanoir. Sbe says she is getting 
too old for the farming, and must have help, and so — " 

"So you have arranged it all among you, though for 
all you knew it was a dead man you were planning for." 

" It kept our hearts alive to plan it. and, beudes, we 
knew you were not dead. I think we would have feh 
it if you had been." 
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"A woman's heart ia the most wonderful thing m 
the world and the most precious. But it muy d ccei i e 
itself. It believes a tlung is because it wishes it to be 
sometimes, I think, and it won't believe a thing becanse 
it wishes it not to be." 

" Well, that is as it should be, and you are talking 
Hke one of your grandfather's books, Phil," she said 
lightly, not guessing what was in my mind. For it 
had seemed to me that I ought to teU her of her brother's 
death, lest it should come upon her in a heap outside. 

"Your feither and brothers now," I asked. "Did 
you look to see them back ? " 

"Surely! Until my father and Martin came akwe 
telling us the r«st were gone. It was sore news 
indeed." 

"Unless they saw them lying dead they may still 
live. You have thought tbem dead. But, dear, 
Helier was with me in the prison in England. He 
came there sorely wounded, and I helped to nurse 
him back to life. We escaped together and got home 
together — " Her hands had clasped in her excite- 
ment, and the white glimmer of her face was lifted 
hopefully to mine, and I hurried on to crush her hope 
before it grew of size to die hard. 

"We got home together that morning they carried 
you off. He went to Aunt Jeanne's and I went hooM. 
When Krok burst in with the news about you, I hurried 
across to Brecqhou. On the shore of the bay was a 
boat, and in it Helier lay dead with a bullet through 
his head." 
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"Oh, Phil I" in a voice of aoguiah, for Helier had 
beoi her favourite. . . . "And who — ?" 
"Those who took you without doubt." 
"Ah, the wretches! I wish — " and I was of the 

"I could do nothing, for be was dead. So I took 
hia boat and followed you to Herm. Those who fol- 
k>wed me to Brecqhou buried him there. But if he 
had not come I coukl not have got to Heim before 
they set their watch boats. So be helped, you see, 
though be did not know it." 

"My poor Helier! . . . They had muffled my head 
in a ck>ak so that I could ueither hear nor see. I had 
just gone outside — " 

"Your father and Martin were in a great stale about 
you. but I could not wait to explain. Anything I 
could have said would only have added to their anxiety, 
and that was not as great as my own, for I had my 
own fears of what had happened and they knew noth- 
ing." 

" Yes, yes. You could have done no other," and she 
fell silent for a time, refitting her thoughts of Helier, 
no doubt. 

So far, the most striking things in our rock parlour 
bad been the silence and the darkness, but before long 
we had n(Hse and to spare. 

First, a low, harsh growling from the tunnel by 
which we had entered, and that was the returning tide 
churning aowng the shingle and boulders in the rock 
c:hannels outside. Then it grew into a a roar which 
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rose and feU as the long, western waves phinged into 
the Boutiques, and swelled and foamed along its 
echoing sides, and then sank back with a k>ng, welter' 
ing sob, and rose again iugher than before, and knew 
no rest We could hear it all so clearly, that ntme 
could doubt the existence of passages between the two 
caves. 

We sat and listened to it, and ate at times, but could 
not talk much for the uproar. But for me it was 
enough to sit with Carette inside my arm and cloae 
agiunst my heart, and there was something in that 
long, swelling roar and sighing sob which, after a while, 
set weights on the eyelids and the senses and disposed 
one to sleep. For a time we counted the coming of 
the larger wave, and then the countings grew confused 
and we fell asleep. 

As a matter of fact, we lost all count of time in that 
dark place. When we woke wc ate again by lanteni 
light, and though either one of us alone must have 
fallen into melancholy aa black aa the place, being 
together, and having that within us which made for 
glad hearts, we were very well content, though still 
hoping soon to be out again in the free air and sunshine. 

My arm gave me little pain. Aunt Jeanne's ^mples 
had taken the fire out of the wound, and kept the 
muscles of an even temper. And whenever the band- 
ages got dry and stiff Carette soaked them in fresh 
water and tied me up again, and seemed to like the 
doing of it. 

Mindful of Uncle Geo^'s saying that the watei<- 
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cave held light at times, we visited it again, and yet 
again, until coming down the sloping path one time, 
we saw the narrow roof above us and the rough walls 
on either side tinged with a faint, soft light, and hasten- 
ing down like children into a forbidden room, we 
found ourselves in a curious place. 

The tide was veiy far out, and the black cave, in 
which we had hitherto seen only sulky waves tumbling 
unhappily, had become a wonder equal to those Krok 
used to open to us in the Gouliots. 

We could now go quite a long way down the shelving 
side of the rock, and the water that lay below was no 
k>nger black but a beautiful living green, from the light 
which stole up through it by means of an archway at the 
farther end. The arch was under water, but the light 
streamed through it, soft and mellow and glowing, so 
that the whole place seemed to throb with gentle life. 
Outside I judged it was early morning, with the sun 
shining full on the sea above the archway. 

And here we found what Krok had shown us in the 
Gouliots as their chiefest beauties — the roof and walls 
were studded with anemones of every size and colour, 
green and crimson, and brown and pink, and laven- 
der and white and orange — so completely was the 
rock clothed with them that it was not rock we saw 
but masses and sheets and banks of the lovely clinging 
things, all closed up within themselves till the water 
should return, and shining like polished gems in the 
ghostly green light. 

The boulders that strewed the sloping sides of the 
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cave-floor were covered vith tbem also, and in fht 
glowing green water tbey were all in foil bloom and 
waving their anna merrily to and fro in search of food. 

There, too, a leprous thing with treacherous gliding 
arms crawled after pie^ . and at sight of it Caicttc 
gripped my arm and murmured " IHeuvre," as thoo^ 
she feared it might hear her. She had alwaysa very great 
horror of those creatures, though in speaking of them 
when tbey were not present she had at times assumed 
a boldness which she did not really feel. This, how- 
ever, was a very small monster, and, indeed, they do 
not grow to any veiy great size with us. 

This softly glowing place was very pleasant to ns 
after the daritness and lantern light of the other cave. 
We sat for a long time, till the glow faded some- 
what and the water b^an whiffling against the rodt 
walls, and climbed them slowly till at last all the cave 
was dark again, and we groped back along the deft 
to our sleeping-place with the sound of great waten 
in our ears from the Boutiques. 

After that we sought the sea-cave each time we 
woke, and whenever the light was in it we sat there, 
and ate, and talked of all we had done, and thought, 
and feared, and hoped during those long months wb«i 
we were apart And once and again Carette fell on 
eariier times still, and we were boy and girl together 
under the Autelets and Tintageu, or swimming in 
Havre Gosselin, and trembling through the Gouliot 
caves behind Krok's tapping stick. And we talked of 
Aunt Jeanne's par^, and our Riding-Day, and Blade 
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Boy, and Gray Robin. And she told me much of the 
Miss Maugers, and their school, and her school-fellows. 
And at times she fell silent, and I knew she bad sudden 
thought of her brother Helier. But, you see, sbe had so 
long thought of him as dead, that the fact that he had 
died later than she had su[^HMed had not the power 
to cloud her greatly. And periu^M the fact that we 
were together, and going to part no more, was not 
without its effect on her spirits. 

And I told her more fully than I had done, of all 
that had happened to me on Heim, and on the 
French ship in the West Indies, and at Amperdoo, 
and of our escape into France in the preventive 
offioen* boat, and of that last desperate pull across 
from Surtainviile. 

" But, mon Gyu, Phil, what a stnmge man ! " she 
' said of Torode. "Why should be let you live one 
time, and try his hardest to kill you another ? " 

" I do not know. I have puzzled over it to no pur- 
pose. Now I have given it up." 

"He is pertiaps mad," she suggested. 

" He did not seem so, except in not making an end 
ot me when he had the chance, and that truly was 
madoess on his part" 

Tite time was never long with us, for we were strangely 
set ^>art from time and its passage. We ate and slept 
and talked and walked, just whenever the incUnatiiin 
came, and measurements of time we had none. But 
Aunt Jeanne's pie was finished, and we were down to 
the bam bone, and what little bread and g&die we had 
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kit was giowii^ hard, and by tbat Cwette said we bid 
been there at kast three days, and we kwked for Geoige 
HamoD*s coming at ai^ moment, except when the 
tunnel was growlii^ and the Boutiques nMring and 
sobbing. 




CHAPTER XXXIV 

HOW LOVE rOtJOHT DEATH m THE DABE 

I WOKE from a very sound sleep with a start, and lay 
with a creeping of the back and half asleep atiU, wod- 
dering what I had heard. 

It was dark, with a blackness of daikness to be felt, 
and all was veiy still, wbicb meant that the tide was 
out, so it was probably early morning. But it seemed 
to me that a sound unusual to the place lingered io toy 
ear, and I lay with straining senses. 

It was not such a sound, it seemed to me, as Carette 
might have made in her sleep or in wakening, but 
stMnething altogether foreign and discordant 

Whether, in my sudden wakening, I had made some 
sound, I do not know, but there had been heavy silence 
since. And in that thick silence and darkness I be- 
came aware of another presence in the place besides 
our own, — by what taculty I know not, but something 
tokl me that we were not alone. My very hair bristled, 
but I had the sense to lie still, and there waa in me a 
great agony of fear lest Carette should move and draw 
upon herself I knew not what 

Safety seemed to lie in silence, for I knew that other, 
whatever it was. was listening as I was. 

I held my breath, but my heart was thumping so 
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that it seemed impossible that it should not be beard. 
From the place where Carette lay I could not hear • 
sound, not even the sound of her breathing. 

I think I must have burst soon if that state of nrnHmi 
bad continued. Every drop of blood in my body 
seemed throbbing in my head just back of my eais, 
and all the rest of me was cold and tense with the strain. 
It was like waiting on a fearsome bUck day <tf thundtf 
for the storm to break. 

Then I heard a movement close to me where I lay 
on the ground, and, like the lightning out of the thunder 
cloud, there came the click of steel on flint, and I 
breathed soundlessly. It was, at all events, human. 

And then my breath caught again. For the tiny 
lightning flash that came out of the flint lit, with <Kie 
brief gleam, the face of the man to whom my death 
was as necessary as the breath of life, — whose pres- 
ence there held most dreadful menace for us both, — 
Torode of Herm. 

For one moment life stood still with me. For here, 
in this close daricness, were we three within arm's 
length of one another; — the man I had reason to tear 
ant) hate above any other on earth, and the price of 
whose life was my own, a price I would not pay; the 
woman whose life was dearer to me than my own, tor 
whom I would gladly pay any price, even the utmost; 
and myself, by force of circumstances, the unwilling 
link that had brought them both there, and the menace 
to both their lives, for Torode came for me and Carette 
came with me. 
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lite wheels of life b^an to turn for me again, and 
my hand felt stealthily along the ledge at my side, 
where George Hamon's pistol had lain ever since he 
gave it to me. 

Iliougbts su^^ in my brain like the long western 
waves in the Boutiques, all in a wild confusion. This 
man had spared my life. He had come to take it 
Carette was at stake. 

I knew what I had to do — if 1 could do it 

He struck again with the steel, and as he bent to 
blow the tinder into flame bis eye caught the gleam of 
it on AuDt Jeanne's polished milk-can. I know not 
what he thought it Possibly bis nerves were over- 
atrung with what he had been going through. With 
an oath he dropped the tinder, and snatched out a 
pistol, and fired in the direction of the can. And as 
the blaze lit up the great black bulk of him, I stood up 
quickly and fired also, — and, before God, I think I 
was justified, for it was bis life or ours. 

The place bellowed with tbe shots, and the air was 
thick with smoke and the sharp smell of powder. No 
sound came from the floor, and I stood holding the 
pistol by the muzzle to strike him down again if he 
sbould rise. But he did not move, and my fears were 
not for him. 

"Carette!" I cried. "Carette!" 

And my love roae suddenly with a cry and fell sob- 
bii^ into my arms. 

"Oh, Phni Phfll What is it? I thought yoo 
were dead." 
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** Dieu merci, it is he who is dead. I think. We wiD 
see," and I managed a light with m; flint and steel, and 
knelt down by the fallen man. 

"Who is it?" asked Carette, breathless stilL 

" It is Monsieur Torode," 

"Torode!" she gasped, and bent with nte to make 
sure. "Bon Dieu, how came he here?" 

"That I don't know. This seems not the hiding- 
place Uncle George auppoaed. I was awakened t^ his 
tiding to strike a %ht, and I thought he was a ghost" 

I hoped be was dead, and so an end to aD our feais 
from bim. But I found him still breathing, though but 
faintly, and he had not his senses. I dragged him 
across to my bed and sought for his wound, and found 
it at last in the head. Either the old pistol had cast 
high, or my sudden up-jump, or bis down-beodii^, 
bad upset my aim. For the shot had entered the side 
of bis head at the back, just above the ear, and as I 
could find no bole whence it had issued it was probably 
in his bead still. The wound had bled very little, but 
beyond bis slow heavy breatbiug he gave no sign of life. 

On the floor, where be had fallen, I found a seaman's 
toreb, which bad been lighted, but was now sodden 
with water. He had probably dropped it or dragged 
it in some pool as he made his way into the cave. 

And now that the hot anger and the fear of the 
man were out of me, and he lay under my hand helpless 
to do us further barm, I found myself ready to do 
what I could for him, since, unfortunately, be was 
Dot dead. 
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I took Uncle George at bis wotd, and broached one 
of his little k^, and found it most excellent French 
cognac, and mixing some with water in the lid of the 
can, I prevailed on Caretle to drink some too. We had 
both been not a little shaken by these happenings, 
and the fiei; life in the spirit puUed us tc^ther and 
braced the slackened ropes. I dropped a little into 
Torode also, and it ran down his throat, but he showed 
no sign of appreciation, and I doubted the 6ne liquor 
was wasted. 

Then, as there was no chance of sleep, I lit my pipe 
and found comfort in it, and r^retted that Carctte had 
no similar consolation of her own, though I do not 
take to women smoking as I have seen many of them 
do abn»d. But there was not even a crust to eat, so 
we sat and talked in whi-spers of the very strange fate, 
or chance, or the leading of God, that had brought 
Torode to us in this remote place into which we had 
fled to escape him. 

"But, Phil, however did he get here?" asked Ca- 
rette. " For Uncle Geo^ said that no living man — " 

"It was that made me think him a ghost," I said. 
" until I heard his flint and steel, which no ghost needs." 

"Did he come in the way we did?" 

"He was standing just there when I woke I'U go 
and look," and I crept away down the narrow way till 
I found myself against the piled stones which blocked 
it, and felt certain that no one had passed that way 
since George Hamon went out and closed the door 
behind him. I beard the in-coming tide gurgling in 
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the channel outside and returned to Cuette mncb 
puzzled. 

"He must have come by way of the Boutiques," I 
said, "for those stones have not been moved." 

" And yet Uncle George seemed certain that no ooe 
besides himself knew of this place. 'No living man' 
— that is what he aaid." 

"He'll be the more 8uq>ri9ed when he cmdcs," I 
aaidf and we left it there. 

The sight of M. Torode lying there like a dead man 
was not a cheerful one, so we left him and went to oar 
usual place by the water-cave. And, when we came to 
the well, Carette satd, "Ugh! it looks as if it knew all 
about it," and the bulging eye of the spring gaggled 
furiously at us as we passed. 

We bad nothing to eat all that day, but drinks of 
water, mixed now and then with a little cognac For 
myself it did not matter much, for I had my pipe, but 
I felt keenly for Carette. She would not admit that 
she was hungi^-, but during the afternoon she fell 
asleep leaning against me, and I sat very still lest I 
should waken her to her hunger. And her face as it 
lay against my arm was like the face of a saint, so 
sweet and pure and heedless of the world. 

It was I awoke her after all. 

I was pondering whether we should not make our 
way out by the tunnel, for if we stopped there much 
longer we should starve. And the idea had struck me 
all of a heap, that if any ill had befaUen George Hamoo 
or my gtandfather we might wait in vain for tfatir 
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coming, when a sbout came pealing down the long and 
narrow cleft of tbe cave : 

"Can*! Phil Carre!" 

I thought it was Gcoigc Hamon's voice, and the 
start I gave woke Carette, and we set off for the rock 
parlour. 

Before we got there tbe shouts had ceased, and in 
their place we beard a torrent of amazed oaths, and 
knew that Uncle Greoige had lighted on Torode. 

"Dieu-de — dieu-de-dieu-de-dicu-de-dieu ! " met us, 
as we drew near. " What in the name of tbe holy St. 
Bdagloire is this P " cried he, as soon as be saw us. He 
had lit bis lantern, his head was bound round with a 
bloody cloth, and be was bending over tbe bed. 

"We bad a visitor," I said jauntily, for tbe sight of 
him was veiy cheering, even though he seemed all on 
his beam ends, and maybe the sight of a basket he had 
dropped on the ground went no small way towards 
uplifting my 8[Hrits. 

"Thousand devils," he said furiously — and I had 
never in my life seen him so before — "A visitor! — 
Here! But it is not possible — " 

I pointed to the wounded man. "It is Monsieur 
Torode from Herm. We bad a discussion, and he 
got hurt." 

"Torode!" he said, and knelt hastily, and bekl his 
lantern so that the light fell full on tbe dark face, and 
peered into it intently, while we stood wondering. 

His eyes gleamed like venomous-pointed tools. He 
•tared long and hard. Then be cUd a strange thing. 
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He put his hand under Torode's black moustache and 
folded it back off his mouth, and drew back himseif to 
aim's length, and stared and stated, and we knew that 
some strange matter was toward. 

And then of a sudden he sprang back with a cry, — 
a great, strange cry. 

"i&j God! M7 God! it is he himself! — Rachel!" 
and he reeled ^deways against the wall. 

"Who?" I asked. And be kxdced very diangdy 
at me, and said : 

** Your father, — Paul Martel," and I deemed him 
crazy. 

"My poor Rachel!" he groaned. "We must bide 
it. She must not know. She must never know. My 
God! Why did I teU you?" 

"Uncle George!" I said soothingly, and laid my 
hand on his shoulder, for I made sure bis wound had 
upset his brain. 

"Give me time, Phil. I am not crazy. Give me 
time. Mod dieu! mon dieu!" and be sat dowo bea^'ily 
with his head in his hands. 

And we, not understanding anything of the matter, 
but still much startled at the strangeness of his words 
and bearing, nevertheless found the size of our hunger 
at sight of the basket he had brought, and fell ta on its 
contents, and ate ravenously. 




CHAPTER XXXV 

HOW WE HEARD aTRANOE NEWS 

"Whatevkb ia it bU, Phil?" whispered Carette as 
we ate. 

"There has evidently been fighting outside, and he 
has got a knock on the head, and his wits are astray." 
But that strange thing be had said ran in my head, 
and made such play there that I b^an to be troubled 
about it. 

You must remember I had never heard the name of 
Paul Martel, and of my father I knew nothing, save 
that be was dead. So that this strange wotd of George 
Hamon's was to me but empty vapouring brought on 
by that blow on the head. But against that there waa 
the tremendous fact which had so exercised my mind, 
that this man Torode had spared my life at risk of his 
own, when every other soul that could have perilled 
him had been slaughtered in cold blood. 

If — the awful import of that little word i — if there 
was — if there coukl be, any sense in Geo^ Hamon's 
words, the puzxle of Torode's strange treatment of me 
was «q)lained. I saw that clearly enough, but yet the 
whole matter held no sense of reality to me. It waa 
all as obscure and shadowy as the dim crosa-Ugbts in 
which we sat, and ate because we were starving. 
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Tonxle lay like a 1(^, breathing slowly, but iritk no 
other sign of life. George Hamon presently knell 
be»cle hitn again and gazed long into his face, and than 
examined his wound carefully. Then he stood up and 
sighed to us to follow him, and we went along the deft 
to the wateivcave, and sat down there in the dim, green 
light that 6Itered through the water. 

"Mon gars," he said very gravely. "I have done 
you a wrong. X ought to have kept it to myself. It 
was the suddenness of it that upset me. I toU you no 
living man be^des myself knew of this place, and that 
was because I believed this man dead — dead this 
twenty years. He was partner with me in the f r ee ^ 
trading for a time, until we fell out — " 

" You said just now that he was my father." I broke 
in, and eyed him closely to see if hb wits were still 
astray. " What did you mean ? " 

"It b true," he said gloomily. "I am sorry. It 
slipped out." 

"But he is Torode, and you called him Maitel, and 
I am PhU Can^." 

"All that, but, all the same, it b true, mon gars. 
He b your father, Paul Martel." 

"I have always been told my father was dead." 

"We believed so. He went away twenty ^-eais ago, 
and never came back. We believed him dead — we 
wbhed him dead. He was better dead than alive." 

"I don't understand," I said doggedly, still all in a 
maze. " You call him Martel, and say he is my father, 
but I am Phil Carre." 
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"Yes, We were sick of Martel, and sick of his 
name. We did not wish you to be weighted with it. . . . 
Now see, moa gars, 1 was in the wrong to slip it out, 
but — well, there it is — I was wrong. But, since it is 
done, and we must keep it to ourselves, I will tell you 
the rest. You are old enough to know. And Carette 
— eh bien! it is you yourself, and not your father — " 

"Ma fe, one does not choose one's fother," said 
Carette, and slipped her hand through my arm, and 
clung tightly to it through all the telling. 

And Geoige Hamon told us briefly that which I have 
set forth in the beginning of my stoiy. We two talked 
of it many times afterwards, and it was at such odd 
times that he told me all the rest. And I think it like 
enough that you, who have read it all in the order in 
which I have written it, may long since have guessed 
that thing which had puzzled me so much — Torode's 
strange sparing of my life when he murdered all my 
comrades. But to me, who bad never known anything 
of my father, and had grown to know myself only as 
Phil Carrf, the whole matter was amazing, and up- 
setting beyond my power to tell. 

"And what are we to do now. Uncle George?" I 
asked dispiritedly, for the sudden tumbling into one's 
life of a father, whom all honest men must hate and 
loathe, darkened all my sky like a thundercloud on a 
summer day. 

" If he dies, we will bury him here and in our three 
hearts, and no other must know. It would only break 
your mother's life again as it was broken once before." 
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"And if be lives?" I asked gkmmilf, and, unseemlf 
though it might be, it was peihaps hardly strange that 
I could not bring myself to wish anything but that he 
might die. 

"If he lives," said Uncle George, no whit leas 
gtoomily — and stopped io the slough. ..." I do not 
know. . . . His life is forfeit . . . and yet — you can- 
not give him up . . . nor can I. . . . But perhaps he 
will die ..." he said hopefully. 

"And I shall have killed him." 

"Mon dieu, yes! — I forgot. . . . But you did not 
know, and if you had not, he would certainly have 
killed you . . . and Carette also without doubt" 

"All the same — " 

"Yes, I know," he nodded. "Well, we must wait 
and see. X wonder now what Philip would do " — 
meaning my grandfather, in whose wisdom he had 
implicit faith, as all had who knew him. " I'm inclined 
to think he would give him up, you know. He would 
never loose him on the world again. . . . However, he 
may die." 

" ttliere is he, — my grandfather ? And what has 
been doing outside, and when can we get out?" 

" He is away to Peter Port, but he had to go by way 
of Jersey, and by night, to avoid their lookout boats. 
He has got there all right, for there is Bghting on Henn. 
We beard the sound of the guns, and the Herm men 
are getting back there as fast as they can go." 

"^\^lat day is this?" 

"To-day is Thursday." 
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"Thursday!" echoed Carette. "And we came in 
here on Tuesday! la it Thursday of this week or 
Thursday of next week. Uncle Geoige?" 

"This week," he said with surprise, for he couU not 
possibly understand how completely we had lost count 
of time. "Torode came across himself with four big 
boat-loads of rascals, with canonades in their boats too, 
and they have turned the island upside down in search 
of you. He thought, you see, without doubt, that if 
he could lay hands on you there was no one else could 
swear to anything but hearsay. But the Peter Port 
men will take your grandfather's word for it, as they 
would take no one else's. And that word concerning 
John Ozanne and his men would set them in a flame 
if anything could. He was very loth to go, but he saw 
it was the surest way of ending the matter. So be 
slipped away with Krok in the daik, and they were to 
swim out to a boat off Lcs Laches and make their 
way by Jersey. Now, if you have eaten, we will get 
out to the light." 

"Dieu merci!" said Carette heartfuUy. 

"And what about himP" I asked, nodding towards 
the wounded man. 

" He must wait. Can he cat P " 

"I have dropped brandy dowa his throat two or 
three times, and he seems to swallow it" 

" We will give him some more, and decide afterwards. 
Mon dieu! But I wish Philip was here." 

"Would you tell him?" 

"Surely! But not your mother, Phil," he sud anx- 
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iously, and I knew again how tnHj be loved her. 
"She must not know. She must nerer know." 

"What about Aunt Jeanne?" I asked. 

He shook his head. "The (ewer that know Uk 
better." So we dropped some more brandy and water 
into the wounded man's mouth, and gathered our few 
belongings, and crept down the tunnel after Unck 
George. 

Oh, the blessedness of the sweet, salt, sunlit air, ai 
we stood in the water-wom chasm and blinked at die 
light, while Uncle Geoi^ carefully cloaed his door. 
We took king, deep draughts of it, and felt uplifted 
and almost light-headed. 

"It b resurrection," said Carelte, and as we climbed 
out of the cleft and look our way quickly among the 
great gorse cushions along Eperquerie, the dull sound 
of filing on Heim came to us on the west wind. 




CHAPTER XXXVI 

HOW A 8T0RII CAME OUT OF THE WE8T 

"Thank God, you have escaped them!" was my 
mother's grateful greeting aa we came idIo Betfontaine. 
"But you have suffered! You are starving?" 

" Not a bit, little mother," chirped Carette, as th^ 
kissed vety warmly. " We have been quite happy, 
though, ma ti, it was as daric and still as the tomb, and 
there is a spring in there that is enough to frighten one 
into a fit And George Hamon here is tiying to make 
us believe this is only Thursday, and it is certain we 
have been in there at least a week." 

"It is only Thursday," smiled my mother. "But 
the time must have seemed long in the daric and all by 
yourselves." 

"Oh, we didn't mind being by ourselves, not a bit, 
and we never quarrelled once. But, ma U, yes, it was 
dark, and so still. I could hear Phil'a heart beat when 
I couldn't see him." 

"You both look as if you had been seeing ghosts. 
Is it that your arm is paining you, Phil, mon gars ? " 

" Hardly at all. Carette saw to it" 

"Bient You are bleached for lack of sunshine 
then." 

"Moo dieu, yes," said Carette. "I felt myself 
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getting whiter evet; minute, and ire vere afanoot 
starving when Uncle George came. We had been 
days without food, you know, although you aO say it 
is only Thursday," and my mother smiled and b^an 
to spread the table, but we showed her it was only 
Carette'a nonsense. 

But if she was reUeved on our account, she was stiD 
veiy anxious about her father. 

"They are fighting over there, George," she said, 
looking anxiously out oyer the water to where Heim 
lay peacefully in the afternoon sunshine, and as we 
stood listening, the dull sound of guns came to as 
again. "That meuis that he got there all r^ht?" 

"Trust Philip to get there all right. And to come 
back all right, too. I hope they'll make an end at 
them," said Uncle Geoige stoutly. 

"You can never tell what will happen when fight- 
ing's afoot," she sighed. 

"He'll take care of himself. Don't you worry, 
Rachel." 

"Shall I put a fresh bandage on your head? It is 
hurting you, I can see." 

"No, no," he said hastily, and then, "Well, yes, 
truly, it is hard and diy — if you wiU," and she steeped 
his bandage in cold water and carefully bound up his 
head again. And all the time we were all in mortal 
fear lest some chance word from one or the other should 
disclose that which was hidden in the cave, that which 
would blight her life again if it got out 

"Did they trouble you, mother?" I asked. 
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"The young Torode came with a party of his men, 
and searched every comer of the place. And in reply 
to his questionings all I said was that you were gone. 
Then Geoige and your grandfather came up and would 
have turned them out, and the young man and George 
fell out—" 

"He drew a pistol on me and gave me this and I 
knocked him down," said Uncle Geoige. "And then 
the men dragged him away." 

"It's well it was no worse," said my mother. "I 
do not like that young man," and little she knew how 
small cause indeed she had to like him. 

We went on along the cliffs to Beaumanoir, to show 
ourselves to Aunt Jeanne, and ever and again the sound 
of the guns came to us on the wind, and more than 
once Uncle George stopped with his face turned that 
way, as though his thoughts were more there than 
here. 

"Ah, v'14! So here you are, my little ones. I hope 
you had a pleasant time in Jersey," cried Aunt Jeanne, 
as soon as she caught sight of us. "I have been risking 
my salvation by swearing through thick and thin that 
you went to Jersey on Tuesday. But that young 
Torode only scoffed at me. Bad manneta to say the 
least of it, after eating one's g&che and drinking one's 
cider, and neariy dancii^ holes in one's floor. I be- 
lieve you're hungry, you two," and she made for her 
cupboards. 

"No, truly, auntie," said Caretle, "we have done 
nothii^ but eat and sleep since ever Uncle George shut 
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us up in his hole. But. mon dieu, you cannot ii 
how daik and still it is in there. E^h time we slept 
was a night, and each time we woke waa a 6a.y, and we 
were there about three weeks." 

** Ma fe, you look it," nodded Aunt Jeanne^ 

"And the father and Martin P" asked Carette. 

"So, so. Give them time. They have kept adcu^ 
for you." 

Uncle George was standing looking over at Hem 
again, and something of what was in bis face was in 
Aunt Jeanne's, as she said to him: 

" Ma fe, yes ! But they are getting it hot over there. 
If you take my advice, George Hamon, you wiU muster 
all the men you can and have them ready." 

" How, then ? " he said quickly, " You think — ? " 

" I think what you are thinking, my friend. If they 
are beaten over there — and they will be, unless the 
Guernsey men are bigger fools than they used to be — 
we may see some of them across here again and in a 
still worse temper. If they make a bolt at the last 
they'll make for France, and ten to one they'll take a 
bite at us in passing. They came to stop trouble 
before, now they'll come to make it" 

" It's what was in my mind. I'll see Amice Lc 
Couteur at once." 

"B'en! and give the word to all you see, George," 
she called after him. "And bid the women and chil- 
dren to the Gouliots, if they hear they are coming, — 
the upper chamber above the black rock. It won't be 
just bide and seek this time." 
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"Good idea!" Uncle Geoi^ called back over his 
shoulder. 

"ComnMm sense," said Aunt Jeanne. "I'd under- 
take to hold the GoulioU against the lot of them if the 
tide was at flood." 

"And you really think they may come across here 
again, Aunt Jeanne?" I asked. 

"Ma i6, yes, I do. They were angiy men before* 
but if the Guernsey men have smoked them out they'll 
be simply devils, and it's just as well to look ahead. 
How is that arm of yours f " 

"The other one's all right I can do my share." 

"You'll be wanted if they come. I doubt if we can 
muster more than thirty men at most, and there may 
be more than that left of them and madmen at that" 

"We won't let them land." 

"You can't close every door with thirfy men, mon 
gars." 

" One at the Coup^, if they make for Gorey. Three 
at Dos d'Ane. Three at Havre Gosselin. Half a 
doECQ at the Creux — " 

"Ta-ta! What about Eperquerie and Dixcart, my 
bf^? Those are the open doors, and they know it 
just as well as you do. They're not going to climb one 
by one when they can come aU in a heap. Mon Dieu, 
noo!" she said, shaking ber head ominously. "If 
th^ come tbere'Q be rough woric and the readier we 
are for it the better." 

Carette'a face had shadowed at this gloomy talk, 
wbeo the bad be«i hoping that our troubles were over. 
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And I could find little to reassure her, for it seenKd to 
me more than likely that Aunt Jeanne's piedklians 
would be fulfilled. 

* I'll go along to Moie de Mouton, and keep a lock- 
out." I said. 

"I also," said Carette, and we wmt off over the 
knoll together. 

We sat in the short sweet gtass of the headland, just 
as we had sat many a time when we were boy and gtil 
when life was all as bright as the inside of an otmer 
shell and we were friends with all the world. 

The sun was dropping behind Henn into a datk 
bank of clouds, which lay all along the western sky. 
Behind the clouds the heavens seemed ablaze with a 
mighty conflagration. Long level shafts of glowii^ 
gold streamed through the rifts, like a hot fire through 
the bars of a grate, and our faces and all the bold Serci{ 
cliffs were dyed red. The sun himself looked like a 
fiery clot of blood. Eveiything was very still, as with 
8 sense of expectation. 

Tintageu, and the Platte, and Guillaumesse, and the 
gleaming Autelets, and La Grune, and on the other 
side the great black Gouliot Rocks, and Moie Batarde, 
and the long daik side of Brecqhou all seemed strain- 
ing with wide anxious eyes to learn what was coming. 
There was a dull growl of surf from below, and low harsh 
croakings and mewings from the gulls down in Port a 
la JumenL And we seemed to be all waiting for what 
should come out of Henn along the red path of the sun. 
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Carette shivered inside my aim. 

"Cold, dearest P" I asked. 

" My heart is heavy. Oh, but I wish it was the day 
after to-morrow, Phil." 

"It will come. But we look like having a storm 
firet Those black clouds —•• 

"God's stonns I do not mind. It is that black 
Henn — Hark I " and we heard the sound of guns 
again along the wind. " Do you think they will come 
here. PhU?" 

" I think it quite likely, dear. But we are forearmed 
and we fight for our homes. If they come they are a 
beaten crew bent only on mischief. We shall beat 
than again." 

"You won't go and get yourself killed, Phil dear, 
just when you've come back to me P " 

"That I won't And when they've come and gone" 
— and I comforted her with warmer things than words. 
And Tintageu, and the black Gouliot rocks, and all 
the straining headlands seemed to look at us for a 
moment, and then turned and stared out anxiously 
at Henn. 

And then I jumped up quickly, and stood for a 
moment staring as th^ stared. 

" liens ! — Yes — they are coming ! Allons, ma 
cMrie!" and we set off at a run for Beaumanrar to give 
the alarm. For, out of the shadow of Herm, half a 
doaen black objects had crept and were making straight 
fcH* Sercq, and I understood that the lookout boat, 
and the boats of thote who had hurried acron from 
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Sercq* had been 1^ on the shell beach becanae the 
channel was probably blocked, and that the broken 
remnants of Herm had fled across the island and were 
coming down to take a bite at us, as Aunt Jeanne had 
predicted. 

A dozen of the neighbours, who had gathered about 
the gate of Beaumanoir, came running to meet us — 
the two Guilles from Dos d'Ane, and Clos Boaret, 
Thomas de Carteret from Lia Vauroque, Thomas God- 
fray of Dixcart, and Henri Le Masurier from Grand 
Dixcart, Elie Guille from Le Carrefour, Jean Vaudin. 
and Pierre Le Feuvre, and Philippe Guille from La 
Gen^tiire. Geoige Hamon and Amice Le Couteur, 
the Senechal from La Tour, were just coming down 
the lane, and eveiy man carried such arms as he could 
muster. 

** They're coming!" I shouted, and Amice Le Cou- 
teur, panting with his haste from the north, took com- 
mand in virtue of his office, since Peter Le Pelley, the 
Seigneur, was away in London. 

** How many, Phil Carre ? " he asked. 

^ I counted six boats, but they were too far off to see 
how many in them." T 

''So! Run on, vou, Jean Vaudin and Abraham 
Guille, and tell us how they are heading. They won't 
tiy to land hereabouts. They may tiy Gorey, but not 
likely. They have tasted the Coupee already. All the 
same, you, Pierre, run and warn the folks on Little 
Sercq. They had better come over here. Then st<^ 
on the Coupee and let no man across. I have bidden 
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the womeo and children to the Gouliots here. Thomas 
Hamoo of Le Fort is collecting them. The rascak are 
most Ukely to try the Eperquerie or DixcarL You, 
Elie GuiUe, see (hem all safely into the upper cave 
above the black rock, and sit in the mouth and let do 
one in. But I don't think you will be troubled. We 
shall beat them off. Now, my friends, to the Head 
and watch them, and let eveiy man do his duty by 
Sercq this night!" and they moved off in a body to 
Moie de Mouton, while Carctte and I went on into 
Beaumanoir, she to join Aunt Jeanne, I to find a 
weapon, which I was doubtful of finding at home. 

" Must I go undeiground again, Phil ? " asked 
Carette. " I would far sooner stop here and take the 
risk if there b any." 

"You must go with the rest, my dear. We may 
have our hands full. It will be a vast relief to know 
you are all safe out of sight If any of these rascak 
should get past us they will spare no one. Their only 
idea in coming is to pay off scores because they are 
beaten. They will be veiy angry men." 

Aunt Jeanne, tas might have been expected, was 
parking baskets of foo«l with immense cnei;gy. 

"Ah, — b'en!" she cried at sight of us. "Cany 
those baskets down to Saut de Juan, you two. I'll be 
with you in a minute." 

* (live me something to fight with. Aunt Jeanne." 

"There's my old man's cutlass, and there are his 
pistols, but, mon Dieu, they haven't been loaded this 
twenty years, and moreover, there's no powder." 
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I strapped the cutlass round me and studc tbe |ttstob 
in tile belt 

"What about M. Le Marchaat and Msitin?" I 
asked. 

"They are in tbe cellar. No one will find them. 
Tlie Gouliot was too far for them." 

Women and children were running past towards 
Saut de Juan, the women anxious for th«r men, the 
children racing and skipping as if it were a picnic. I 
handed over my basket to willing hands, at the bead of 
the path that leads down by the side of the gulf to the 
Gouliots, and gave Carette a hearty kiss before than 
all, which set some of the women smiling in spite of 
their forebodings. 

"Ah-ha!" chuckled one old crone. ''Bind the fag- 
got if it's onlv for the fire." 

'" foggot without band is not complete," I laughed. 
"See you take care of ray fa^ol. Mere Tanquerel. or 
I'll want to know why," and I ran on along the heights 
to fetch my mother from Belfontaine. 

As 1 came down the slope towards Port a la Jument 
1 met her and George Hamon hurrying along, and her 
face was full of anxious surprise still, while Uncle 
George's had in it a rare tenderness for her which I 
well understood. 

"I was just coming for you, moUier," I said. 

" It is good to be so well looked after," she smiled 
through her fears. " If only we knew that your grand- 
father was all right — " 

" Philip will be here before long," said Uncle Geoige 
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coofidcatly. ** Wbeo he sees which way they've taken 
he will guess what they're up to and will brii^ od 
some of the Guernsey men. If we can't keep them 
St arm's length till then we're a set of lubbers." 

"You'll be careful of yourselves," she said wbtfutly, 
as we stood at the top of the slope. "I — we can't 
spare either of you yet" 

We promised every possible caution, and she went 
on to join the other women, while Uncle George and I 
ran across to the men standing in a dai^ clump on the 
Moie de Mouton. 



CHAPTER XXXVn 

HOW WE HELD OUR HOUIS 

There was no Deed to ask how the boats were head- 
ing. All eyes were fixed anxiously on them as tfa^ 
came straight for the north of the island, and just as 
we came up Amice Le Couteur gave the word to move 
on to Eperquerie. 

Stragglers from the more distant houses were com- 
ing up every few minutes. lie left one to send them 
all on after us, and wc straggled off, past Belfonlaine 
and Tintague and the Autetets and Saignie Bar, and 
so into the road to the Common, and took our stand 
on the high ground above the Boutiques, and as we 
went Thomas Godfray loaded my pistols for me from 
his own flask. 

The colours had long since faded out of the sin', and 
the bank of clouds in which the sun had set was creep- 
ing heavily up the west. Botli sky and sea were gray 
and shadony. The sea was flawed with datk blurs 
of sudden squalb, and the waves broke harsh and 
white on La Grune and Bee du Nez. 

The six boats came on with steady venom. Thej' 
kept weU out round Bee du Nez, and we ran across the 
broken ground to meet them on tlie other side of the 
bland, and lay down there by the Senechal's orders. 
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Tliere was always the chance that they were making 
straight for the French coast It would have been 
well for some of them if th^ had. That hope died as 
tbey turned inside the P^heresse rock and came sweep- 
ing down towards Eperquerie landing. 

We could see them better now, and estimate our 
chances. Three of the boats were of latge size, hold- 
ing ten to twelve men each, and carrying a small car- 
ronade in the bows. The others held six to e^ht, and 
they were aU as evil and scowling a set as ever I set 
eyes c«i. 

" They will tty here," said Amice Le Couteur. * I 
will warn them once not to land, then do you be ready 
to fire. Take advantage of the rocks and let no man 
expose himself unnecessarily." 

They came thrashing along, with no show of order 
but much of the spirit that was in them. There is no 
dog so ready to snap at anything that offers as the one 
that ia running from a fighL Their lust for mischief 
came up to us in hoarse growls and curses and tight- 
ened our grip on our weapons. 

The first boat ground on the shingle, and the next ran 
in alongside before the oars were unshipped, and the 
wind was thick with curses on their clumsiness. The 
landing between the rocks is a narrow one, and no 
more than two could come in at once. The others 
had to wait outside. 

Tlie rascals were beginning to tumble ashore, when 
Amice Le Couteur stood up and cried, "Stop there! 
If you land it is at your peril. We will not have it" 
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lliaae who were landing turned thdr blade faces 
upwards in suq>rise, for they had not seen as. But 
from one of the wwttng boats behind, half a doaen 
shots rang out in a sudden blaze of light, and the S£n6- 
chal fell back among us, and our men began a hot file 
at the boats hom behind their rocks. 

I tan to M. Le Couteur, aa I had no we^>oDs but a 
cutlass and pistols, and these were oolj for close wmk. 
He was bleeding in the head and chest, but saki be 
thought the wounds were not serious. 

"See that some of them don't slip away to the Cnux 
or Dixcart while we're busy with the others bere, 
Carr6," he said, as I tied up his head with his own 
kerchief, and then dragged him down into a little hol- 
low where no shots could reach him. 

There was much cursing and shouting down below, 
and a satbfactoiy amount of groaning also, and our 
men fired and loaded without stopping and said no 
word. The landing-place and the rocks abo^'e were 
thick with smoke, which came swirling up in great 
coils, so that I could see nothing though I could bear 
enough tud to spare. 

I scrambled down the side of Pignon, bending am<M^ 
the rocks lest they should see me, and so came out on 
to the larger rocks, inside which lies the landing-^bce. 
I was thus in the rear of the Herm men, with the open 
sea behind me, and a glance told me that the Senechal's 
fears were justified. The two boats that hod pushed 
in were alone there, and I heard the sound of oars 
woiking lustily down the coast 
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I turned and tumbled back the way I bad come, 
scrambling and falling, cutting and bruising myself 
on tbe ra^ed rocks, and so up to our men. 

" There are only two boats there," I shouted. " Tbe 
rest are off for the Creux." 

"Good lad!" cried Geoi^ Hamon. "Off after 
them, Phil, and keep them in sight Fire your pistol 
if they slop. We'll divide and follow, and we'll not be 
far behind," and I ran on past L«3 Fontaines and 
Crcux Belct 

I heard them pass Banquette as I stood in the gorge 
of tbe hillside, and followed them round to Grtve de la 
Ville, where there was little chance of their landing, 
as the shore is not easy, and the climb not tempting. 

From there I could have cut across into the Creux 
Road, and been at the harbour long before them, but 
I thought best to follow the cliffs and keep them in 
touch lest they should tiy any tricks. 

Tbey had to keep well out round MoJe k Navet, but 
they came in again under Grande Mote, and so we 
came down the coast, they below and I above, till I 
ran across countiy, back of the Cagnons, and dro|^>ed 
into Creux Road just above the tunnel, and there 
found Geoige Hamon with a good cmnpany come 
straight by tbe road from La Tour, and still panting 
hard from their nah. 

"Ah, here you are, mon gan!" said Uncle G«oige, 
"And where are they P" 

"Coming along. I saw them past Les Cagnons. 
How are they at Eperqueric?" 
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**We left them at it, but the^re scotched there. 
Will they try here, or go on ? ** 

''Dixcart, if they know their business. Ifll be aD 
hands to the pumps there. Uncle Greoige. Four of us 
could hold the tunnel here against fifty." 

** Yes, we'll get on by Les Laches and wait there and 
make sure. Do you stop here, Phil, with Godfray and 
De Carteret and Jean Brillot, until you are sure they 
have gone on, then come on and join us. Best barri- 
cade the tunnel with some of that timber." 

He and the rest went on up the hillside to Les Lfiches, 
and we four set to work hauling and piling till the sea- 
ward mouth of the tunnel leading from the road to the 
shore was barred against any possible entrance. And 
listening anxiously through our barrier, with the still- 
ness of the tunnel behind us, wc presently heard the 
sound of the toiling oars pass slowly on towards Dix- 
cart. We waited till they died away and then climbed 
the hill to Les Laches and sped across by the old ruins, 
with a wide berth to the great Creux at the head of 
Derriblc Bay, and down over the Hog*s Back into 
Dixcart Valley, where we knew, and they knew, their 
best chances lay. For in Dixcart the shore shelves 
gently, and the valley runs wide to the beach; fifty 
boats could land there in a line, and their crews 
could come up the sloping way by the streamlet ten 
abreast It would be no easy place to defend if the 
enemy pushed his attack with persistence, and eveiy 
man we had would be needed. 

We tumbled into our men as they settled their plan 
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of defence. We were twenty-one all told. Ten were 
to go along the Hog's Back cliff townrda Pointe Chateau, 
where they would overiook the point of landing, if the 
enemy made straight for the valley. TTiey were to 
begin firii^ the moment the boats touched shore, and 
then to draw back into the valley. The other ten 
were to lie in the bracken on the slope of the opposite 
hiU, just where it gives on to the bay, and to pour in 
their fire before the enemy had recovered from his 
first dose. Then, if he come on, the two bands would 
meet him with volleys from both hillsides as he came 
into the valley, and again retiring along the hillsides, 
would continue to harass him till, at the head of the 
valley, if he got that far, the united bands would meet 
him hand to band. We judged he might he about 
thirty strong, but hoped our first volleys might bring 
us about even. 

Uncle Geoige asked mc to go mth himself and the 
nine along Hog's Back. As I had no gun, and only 
one arm in full working order, I might be useful in 
carrying any change of orders to the other party. 

There was no sound of their coming yet, but the 
pull round Derribic Pointe would account for that. 
So we stole silently along to our appointed places. 

The night was very daric and squally, but on this 
side of the island we were sheltered. On the other side 
the white waves would be roaring and gnashing up the 
black cliffs, but here in Dixcart they fell sadly on the 
shingle and drew back into the depths with long-drawn 
growls sod hisses. 
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"Via!" stud Uncle George, as ve lay <m the cfiff, 
and we beard the oars below in tbe bay, and aD itood 
up ready. 

They came in as close under the cliff as they dared. 
BO close that we heard their voices clearly between the 
falling of the waves. And then, dimly, we saw the 
black bulks of their boats in the streaming surf aa it 
nm back to the sea, and I started, for I could onlj see 
three, but could not be certun. 

"Now!" sud Uncle Geoi^, and our volley cmo^ 
them fulL 

They roared curses and be^an SD(4>ping back at us 
as each man found his musket. But a step back took 
us under cover, for a black cliff two hundred and fifty 
feet high, and hidden in the night, offered no mark tar 
them, and from tbe face of the opposite hill our other 
volley crashed into the marks their own fire offered. 

"Again!" s^d Uncle Greorge, as soon as our mni 
were ready, and our ten guns spoke once more. 

They were sadly discomfited, and furiously aogiy 
down below there. But those who were not wounded 
had tumbled ashore, and they replied to our second 
volley with a more concerted fire. And in the fiash 
of their guns, I, craning over the scarp of the hill, saw 
clearly but three boats. 

"Only three boats," I whispered in Greorge Hamoa's 
ear. "I'm off to look for the other," and before he 
could stop me I was gone. For he needed all his men 
and I believed I could manage alone. 

Back across Hog's Back, past the old mill, throngli 
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the fields b; La Forge, and along the hill-path by Les 
Laches, and down the hill, slipping and stumbling, and 
into the Creux tunnel with only one fear — that I 
might arrive too late. 

And I was only just in time. As I ran in I beard 
them on the seaward side hauling at the timbers of our 
barricadp, and with my chest going like a pump, and 
my hands all shaking with excitement, I drew Peter 
Le Marchant's cutlass and sent it lancing through the 
openings wherever a body seemed to be. 

Sudden oaths broke out, and the work stopped. I 
pulled out one of my pistols, shoved the muzzle through 
a hole and pulled the trifz^r, and still had wit enough 
to wonder what would happen if it burst as Aunt 
Jeanne had hinted. 

It did not burst, however, and the discha^ pro- 
voked a further outburst of curses. I drew the other, 
and fired it likewise, and stood ready with my cutlass 
for the next assault. But they had hoped to break 
through tmperccived, and possibly the violence of my 
attack misled them into a belief in numbers. They 
drew off along the shingle, and I leaned back agunst 
the side of the tunnel and panted for my life. 

I heard a discussion going on, and presently they were 
at woik at something, but I could not make out what. 

I todc advantage of the lull to strengthen my defences 
with some boats* masts and uiy odd timbeis I coukl 
find, and lift, till I thought it impossible that any man 
sbouU get through. 

But I waa wrong. There came a sudden roar outside 
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and a shot of size came crashing through my barricade, 
sending pieces of it flying wildly. They had a carron- 
ade, and had had to shift the boat to the end ot the 
shingle to get the mouth of the tunnel into the line of fire. 

Then I began to fear. Men I could fight, but car- 
ronades were beyond me. 

Still, even when they had knocked my barrier to 
pieces, the men must come at last. The great iron 
shot could not reach me round the comers, though 
flying timbers and splinters might. They wouM fire 
again and again till the way was clear, and then they 
would come in a heap, and I must do my best with my 
cutlass. And it was not unlikely that the sound of the 
heavy guns might catch the ears of others and bring 
mc help. So I drew back out of the tunnel on the 
land side and waited. 

A stumble over a piece of timber set me to the hur- 
ried building of a fresh barricade at this end, outside 
the mouth of the tunnel. If it only stopped them for 
minutes, the minutes might be enough. It would in 
any case hamper men, and I did not believe they could 
train their guns upon it. So I groped in the dark, and 
dragged, and piled, and found myself using the wounded 
arm without feeling any pain, but also \\ithout much 
strength, till I had a not-to-be-despised fence which 
would at least give me chance of a few blows before it 
could be rushed. 

Five times they fired, and the inside of the tunnel 
crashed with the fragments of the outer barricade, and 
then it was evidently all down. 
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There was b brief lull while they gathered for the 
rush. TheD they came all together full into my later 
defence. 

I stabbed through it and hacked at one who tried to 
climb. But they were many and I was one. The 
barrier be^an to sag and give under their pressure. 
I stabbed wildly through and through, and got groans 
for paymmt. And then of a sudden I was aware of 
another &ghting by my side. He had come unper- 
ceived by me, and be spoke no word, but thrust and 
smote wherever opportunity offered, and his coming 
gave me new strength. 

And then, with a shout, others came pouring down 
the Creux Road, and I knew that all was well, and I 
fell spent in the roadway. 



CHAPTER XXXVra 

HOW WE RAN AGAINST THE LAW FOR THE BAKE OF A 

WOMAN 

When I recovered sufficiently to take notice of things, 
I was sitting in the tunnel with my back against the 
wall, a big fire of broken wood was burning brightly, 
and men were carrying in others from the harbour. 
The carried men were bound, and the others were 
strangers to me. 

A flask was put to my mouth, and I took a pull at it, 
and turned to find Krok smiling his content at my 
recovery. 

''Was it you, Krok?'* and I shook both his hands 
heartily, while he held the flask between his knees. 

"And my grandfather?" I asked. "Is he hurl?" 
And Krok nodded and then shook his head. 

"Hurt, but not badly?" and he nodded quickly. 

" And these are Guernsey men ? " 

He nodded again, and one of them came up and 
asked, " Feeling better ? You had a tough job here all 
alone. We came ashore on the other side and were 
hurrying towards the firing lower down there where 
we heard the gim b^in, and your friend here brought 
us down this road on the jump. He doesn't speak 
much, but he's got mighty good ears and sense. 
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"You were just in time. I was about done." 

"Just in time is all right, but, in fact, it wouldn't 
have done to be much later." 

"Can you tell me anything of my grandfather. 
Philip Carrf?" 

"Oh, you're young Phil Cair^, who started all this 
business, are you ? " 

" I'm Phil Carr£. What about my grandfather f" 

" We had some warm woric over there, and he got a 
shot through the leg. Not serious, I think. But we 
got the schooner and a lot of the rascals, and when we 
found the rest had come this way we came after them. 
But Torode himself got away. Maybe we'll find him 
here somewhere." 

I had not given the man in George Hamon's cave a 
thought for hours past, but this sudden reminder 
brought my mind round to him, and me to my feet, 
with a jeric. 

He was my father — I could not doubt it, though 
belief was horrible. lie was a scoundrel beyond most 
He lay there stricken by my hand. HLs life was sought 
by the law, and would certainly be forfeited if be was 
found. I must find George Hamon at once. 

"Are they fighting still at DixcartP" I asked the 
Guernsey man. 

" There was firing over yonder as we came along," 
he said, pointing to the southwest. "But it is fiiiished 
now." 

"That was their chief attack. The Stefchal waa 
shot at Eperqueric. George Hamon is in charge 
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at Dixcait. We bad better see hmr they bave 
tared." 

"AUoDsl I know HamoD." 

He left four of his comradea to guard the prisoims. 
and the rest of us set off by the way I had already 
passed twice that oight, and came down over Hog's 
Back into Dixcart 

They heatd us coming, and George Hamon's quick 
order to his men to stand by toki me all was well, and 
a shout from myself set hb oiind at rest 

" Mod Dieu ! Phil, my boy, but I'm glad to see yon 
safe and sound. You've been on my mind since ever 
you left. Who are— Why — Krok — and H«iri 
Tourtel? Nom d'Gj-u! Where do you come from?" 

"From Herm last. We came across after those 
black devils. Old Carre said they would take a iMte 
at you as they passed. We landed on the other side, 
and scrambled up a deuce of a cliff, and got to the 
tunnel there just in the nick of time. Young Carre 
here was fightiog a dozen of them and a carronade 
^gle-handed . ' ' 

"Bon Gyu, Phil! We're well through with it. I 
oughtn't to have let you go alone, but you were gone 
before I knew, and we had all we could manage here. 
There are ten of them dead, and the rest are in our 
hands — about twenty, I think — and every man of 
them damaged. They fought like devils." 

" Many of ours hurt ? " I asked. 

"We've not come out whole, but there's no one 
killed. Where's your grandfather?" 
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"Wounded on Hcrm, but not aeriously, M. Tourtel 
says," 

"Seen anything of Torode himself. Hamon ?" asked 
Tourtel. 

" Haven't you got him ? Better look if he's among 
our lot You would know him better than we would. 
They're all down yonder. I must go and see after 
Amice Le Couteur. Wc left him bleeding at Eper- 
querie. Get anything you want from our people, 
TourteL Krok, you come along with us," and we 
set off over the hill past La Jaspellerie to get to La 
Vauroque. 

"Phil, my son," be smd in my ear, "Your woric is 
cut out for you this night. Are you good for it?" 

"Yes." 

* For her sake and your grandfather's and your own, 
we must get him away at once — now. To-morrow 
will be too late. We don't want him swin^og in chains 
at Peter Port, and all the old story raked up. I wish 
to God you had killed him! — Mon Dieu! I forgot 

— you're you and he's your father. All the same it 
would have saved much trouble." 

" What's to be done with him P " 

" He may be dead. — Mon Dieu ! I keep foigetting. 

— If he's alive, you will take him away in my boat — " 
-Whereto.'" 

* You want him to live ? " 

** I don't want to have killed him." 

* Then you must get him to a doctor. You can't go 
to Guernsey, so that nwans Jersey. — And afterwards 
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— I don't know — you'll have to see what is best 
Wait a moment — ** as we came to his house at La 
Vauroque — ''You'll need money, and take what you 
can find to eat I've got a bottle or two of wine some- 
where. Before daylight you must be out of sight of 
Sereq." 

** Where will you say Fve gone?" 

''Bidemme! I don't know. . . . You can trust oM 
Krok.^" 

••Absolutely." 

^ Then, as soon as you have had the other patched 
up and settled somewhere in safety, you'd better leave 
him in Krok's care and get back here. And the sooner 
the better. The people in Guernsey will want your 
story from your own lips in this matter.' 

** How soon can we get into the cave ? 

**Nom-de-dieu,yes! — . . . . Voyonsdonc! — About 
two o'clock with a wet shirt. This wind will pile the 
water up and the Race will be against us in the Gouliot 
The sooner we're off the better." 

He handed me a sum of money, packed into a basket 
all the eatables he could find and two bottles of wine, 
and lit a lantern, and we set off through the gus^ 
night, past the deserted houses, past Beaumanoir all 
dark and dead, and so down into Havre Gosselin where 
the waves were roaring white. 

We drew in Uncle George's small boat by its ropes, 
and got aboard his laiger one, and tied the smaller to 
drag astern. 

The west wind was still blowing strong, but it had 
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slackened somewhat with the turn of the tide. But 
when we tried to breast the Gouliot passage with that 
heavy boat, we found it impossible. Three time^ we 
nosed inch by inch into the swiriing black waters, which 
letted and spat and bit at us with fierce white fangs, 
and three times we were swept away down past Pierre 
au Norman, drooping over our oars like broken men. 

** Guyabble ! This is no good ! " gasped Uncle 
Geoige, as we came whirling back the third time. 
** We must go round." So we drew in the oars, and 
hoisted a bit of our hig, and ran stn^ht out past Les 
Dents, whose black heads were sheets of flying foam, 
to make a long tack round Brecqhou. Then with the 
wind full on our port quarter, we made a quk-k, straight 
run for the Boutiques, and found ourselves not very 
far astray. Dropping the sail, and leaving Krok in 
chaige. Uncle George and I pulled in the small boat to 
the channel into which his cave <^ncd. It was stiD 
awash, but we could not wait We dragged the boat 
up (HI to the shingle just showing at the head of the 
chasm, then wading out up to our shoulders to the 
leaning slab, we pulled down the rock screen and 
crawled into the tunnel. 

The wounded man lay just as we had left him, 
breathing slowly and n^larly, but showing no other 
sign of life. We dropped a little ctignac into him, and 
took him by the shoulders and feet, and carried him 
into the tunnel. How we got him through I cannot 
tell, — inch by inch, shoving and hauling, till the 
sweat poured down us in that narrow place. 
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But we got him to the opening at last, and hankd 
the boat down and hoisted him in, soaked to the sidn 
each one of us. Uncle Geoige caiefuDjr dosed his 
door, and we pulled out to Krok waiting in the 
lugger. 

''Mon Dieu! I have had enough of him,'* said 
Uncle Greoige, worn out, I suppose, with all the n^ht's 
doings. **If he dies I shall not care much. He is 
better dead." 

We laid him in the bottom of the boat and covered 
him with the mizzen sail. 

"Keep well out round Bee du Nez," said Unde 
Geoige," ''and run so for half an hour. Then run 
due east for two hours, and then make for Jersev. 
God keep you, my boy! It's a bitter duty, but you're 
doing the right thing." 

He wrung my hand, and pushed off and disappeared 
in the darkness, and we ran up the hig and went thra^ 
ing out into Great Russel. 

We turned and ran before the west wind straight for 
the French coast, till the sun rose and the cliffs of 
Sercq, about twelve miles away, gleamed as though 
they had but just been made — or had newly risen out 
of the sea. Then we turned to the southwest and 
made for Jersey. 

As soon as it was light I saw Krok*s eyes dweDiiig 
on our passenger with a vety natural curiosity. Torode 
was unknown to him as to most of us, but there was s 
whole world of inquiry in his face as he sat looking 
down on the unconscious face below — studying it. 
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pondering it, catching, I thought, at times half glimpses 
of the past in it 

I saw that I must tell him a part of the truth, at all 
events, for I should need much help from him. My 
mind had been running ahead of the boat, and trying 
the ways in front, and it seemed to me that Jersey was 
no safe refuge for a forfeited life. 

Torode of Herm was a name known in all those 
coasts. The news of his treacheries and uprooting 
was bound to get there before long. Some long- 
headed busybody might stumble on our secret and 
undo us. My mind had been seeking a more solitary 
place, and, ranging to and fro, had lighted on the 
Ecr^hou rocks which I had visited once with my grand- 
father and Krok and had never forgotten. 

** Do you know who this b, Krok ? '^ I asked, and he 
raised his puzzled face and fixed hb deep-set eyes on 
mine. 

He shook his head and sat, with his chin in his 
hands and his elbows on his knees, gazing down into 
the face below, and I sat watching him what time I 
could spare from my steering. 

And at last he knelt down suddenly and did exactly 
as Uncle Geoige had done — lifted the black mous- 
tache back off the unconscious man's mouth, and threw 
back his own head to study the result Then I saw 
a wave of hot blood rush into his face and neck, and 
when it went it left hb face gray. He looked at me 
with eyes full of wonder and pain, and then nodded 
hb big head heavily. 
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** Who, then?'' and he looked round in dumb impa- 
tience for something to write with and quivered with 
excitement But the ballast was ban of ircm rescued 
from the sea and there was nothing that would serve. 

Then of a sudden he whipped out his knife, and 
with the point of it jeridly traced on the thwart 
where I sat the word fatheb, and pointed his knife 
at me. 

** Yes/' I nodded. " It is my father come back whoi 
we all thought him dead. He comes in disgrace and, 
his life would be forfeited if they found him, so you 
and I are going to hide him for a time — till he is him- 
self and can go away again." 

Krok nodded, and he was probably thinking of my 
mother, for his fist clenched and he shook it bitteriy 
at the unconscious man. 

Then he knelt again, and looked at his wound, and 
shook his head. 

^ It was I shot him, not knowing who he was. And 
so I must save his life or have his blood on my hands." 

From Krok's grim face I judged that the latter 
would have been most to his mind. 

*" I thought of trying the Ecrehous. We could build 
a shelter with some of the old stones, and he will be 
safer there than in Jersey. But I must get a doctor to 
him or he'll slip through our hands." 

Krok pondered all this, and then, pointing ahead to 
the bristle of rocks in front and to himself, and then to 
me and the wounded man and to Jersey, I understood 
that he would land on the Ecrehous and build the 
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shelter while I took the wounded man on to Jersey to 
find a doctor. And that chimed well with my ideas. 

The sun had been up about three hours when we 
ran past the Dirouilles, with sharp eyes and a wide 
berth for outlying fragments, and edged cautiously in 
towards the Ecr6hous. The sea was set so thick with 
rocks, some above and some below water, that we 
dropped our sail and felt our way in with the oars, and 
so came slowly past the Nipple to the islet, where once 
a chapel stood. 

It was as lonely and likely a shelter for a shipwrecked 
soul as could be found, at once a hiding-place and a 
tfanctuaiy. Sparse grass grew among the rocks, but 
no tree or shrub of any kind at that time. The ruins 
of the holy place alone spoke of man and his handiwoik. 

All around was the free breath of life, which, at 
times, indeed, might sound more akin to rushing death, 
and the sea and the voice of it; and the staik rocks 
sticking up through it like the fragments of a broken 
world. And above was the great dome of the sky — 
peaceful, pitiless, according to that which was within 
a man. 

Krok scrambled ashore, and I handed him all that 
was left of our provisioning, then with a wave of the 
hand I turned and pulled clear of the traps and ran 
for Rozel Bay. 

Tliere was a little inn at the head of the bay, which 
had seen many a stranger sight than a wounded man. 
I had no difficulty in securing accommodation there, 
and the display of my money insured me fullest service. 
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such at it was. I told them plainly that the udooo- 
scious man was related to me, and that he had l e eeiv e J 
his wound at my hands. I let them bdieve it was an 
accident, and that we came from the coast ci France. 
They were full of rough sympathy, and when I had 
seen him put into a comfortable bed and had dropped 
some more cognac into him, I started at once for St 
Heliers to find a doctor. 

There was no difficulty in that I went to tibe firat 
I was told of and fell fortunately. I described the 
nature of the wound, so far as I knew it, and told him 
the bullet was still there. He got the necessaiy instru- 
ments and we drove back to Roasel in his two-wheded 
gig. Dr. Le Gros wore a great blue cloak, and his 
manner was brusque, but cloak and manner covered a 
very kind heart Moreover, he had had a very huge 
experience in gun-shot wounds, and he was a man of 
much discretion. 

As soon as he set eyes on the wound he rated me 
soundly for not having it seen to before, and I bore it 
meekly. His patient was his only concern. He did 
not ask a single question as to how it was caused, or 
where we came from. It seemed, however, to puzzle 
or annoy him. He pinched his lips and shook hb 
head over it and said angrily, *" Cre n(Hn de dieu! It 
should have been seen to before." 

** But, Monsieur," I said, ** We have no doctor, else 
I would not have brought him here." 

*" But, nom de dieu ! that buUet should have been got 
out at once. It is pressing on the brain. It may have 
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set up inflammatioD, and what that may lead to the 
good God alone knows." 

'^Pray get it out at once, monsieur." 

''Ay, ay, that's all very well, but the damage may be 
done, and now, 'ere nom de dieu, you expect me to 
undo it" 

** I am sorry." 

** Sorry won't set this right," — with a shake of the 
head like an angry bull — "No — *cp6 nom de dieu!" 

He was a rather violent old man, but skilful with his 
terrible little tools, and he worked away with them 
till I left him hurriedly. 

He came out after a time with the bullet in his hand, 
" Le v'la," he said tersely. ** And if that was all — 
bien! But — !" and he shook his head ominously, 
and talked of matters connected with the brain which 
were quite beyond me, but still caused me much 
discomfort 

He told me what to do and promised to return next 
day. 

Torode — I never could bring myself to think of him 
as my father — came to himself during the night, for 
in the morning his eyes were open and they followed 
me with a puzzled lack of understanding. He evi- 
dently did not know where he was or how he got there. 
But he lay quietly and asked no questions, except with 
his eyes. 

When the doctor came he asked, ''Has he spoken 
yet?" 

* Not yet," and he nodded. 
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"How long must he sUjp here. Monsieur le Doc^ 
teur?** 

"It dq>eiids," he said, looking at me thouglitfulljr. 
"Another week at all events. You want to take him 
home?" 

" He is better at home." 

" I must keq> him for a week at all events." 

So that day I took over some provisionings for Krok, 
and found him weU advanced with his building. He 
had got the walls of a small cabin about half-way up, 
and had collected drift timber enough to roof it and 
to spare. I told him how things stood, put in a few 
hours' woric with him on the house, and got bade to 
Rozel. 

"Has he spoken?" was the doctor's first question 
next day. 

"Not a word." 

"Ah!" with a weighty nod, and he lifted Torode's 
left hand, and when he let it go it fell limply. 

And again, each day, his first question was, " Has he 
spoken ? " And my reply was always the same. For, 
whether through lack of power or strength of will I 
could not tell, but certain it was that no word of any 
kind had so far passed between us. 

One time, coming upon him unawares, I saw his lips 
moving as though he were attempting speech to him- 
self, but as soon as he saw me he set himself once more 
to his grim silence, and the look in his eyes reminded 
me somehow of Krok. 

On the seventh day, when the doctor asked his usual 
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questkm, and I as usual rq>lied, he said gravely, *" 'Cre 
nom de dieu, I doubt if he wiO ever speak again. You 
see — " and he went off into a very full and deq> ex- 
planation about certain parts of the brain, of which I 
understood nothing except that they were on the left 
side and ccHitioUed the powers of speech, and he feared 
the bullet, and the inflammation it had caused, had 
damaged them beyond r^>air. And when I turned 
to look at Torode, the dumb misery in his eyes assured 
me in my own mind that it was so, for I had seen just 
that look in Krok's eyes many a time. 

Another whole week I waited, vbiting Krok three 
times in all, and the last time finding him living quite 
contentedly in the finished house. And then, Torode 
having spoken no word, and the doctor saying he 
could do no more for him, I had him carried down to 
the boat and took him across to the Ecr^hous. 

He had been gaining strength daily, and, except for 
a certain disinclination to exertion of any kind, and 
his lack of speech, looked almost himself again. Later 
on, when he walked and woriced, I noticed a weakness 
in his left arm, and his left leg dragged a little. 

At Krok*s suggestion, I had baigained for a small 
boat, and I took him also a further supply of provi- 
sions, and flour, and fishing-lines. And before I left 
them I thought it right to explain to Torode just what 
had happened. 

He listened in a cold, black fuiy, but fell soon into 
a slough of despond. His life was over, but he was not 
dead. For him, as for the rest of us, death would, I 
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think have been more merciful — and yet, I would not 
have had him die at my hands. 

And so I left the two dumb men on the Ecr&oiis 
and returned to Seroq, and of my w^xMne there I 
need not telL 

My mother and Aunt Jeanne were full of question- 
ings which taxed my wits to breaking pcnnt to evade, 
especialty Aunt Jeanne's. She tried to tn^ me in a 
hundred ways, leading up from the most distant and 
innocent points to that which had kept me away so 
long. And since truth consists as much in not widi- 
holding as in telling, I was brought within measurable 
distance of lying by Aunt Jeanne's pertinacity, for 
which I think the blame should fairly rest with her. 

I told them simply that I had been on matters con- 
nected with Torode, and would still be engaged on 
them for some time to come, and left it there. 

Carette, of course, understood, and approved all I 
had done. She saw with me the necessity of keeping 
the matter from my mother, lest her peace of mind 
should suffer shipwreck again, and to no purpose. 
Her loving tenderness and thought for my mother at 
this time were a very great delight to me, and com- 
mended her still more to my mother herself. 

My grandfather was still in Guernsey. His leg had 
taken longer to heal than it might have done, and, 
failing my information against the Herm men, his was 
of use to the authorities in preparing the charge against 
them. 

There were near forty prisoners brought over from 
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Sercq, some of them so sorely wounded that it was 
doabtful if they would live until their trial. The rest 
had been killed, except some few who were said to 
have got across to France. To my great relief neither 
young Torode nor his mother were among the dead 
or the captives. 

Krok was supposed in Sercq to be with my grand- 
father in Guernsey, and his absence excited no remark. 
For myself, in Sercq my absence was accounted for by 
the necessity for my being in Guernsey, — while in 
Guernsey an exaggerated account of the wound I had 
received on the Coup6e offered excuse for my retire- 
ment; and so the matter passed without undue comment. 

Geoige Hamon had informed my grandfather of his 
recognition of Torode, and he told me afterwards that 
for a very long time the old man flatly refused to 
believe it 

My news of Torode's recovery was not, I think, 
over-welcome to Uncle George. He would have pre- 
ferred him dead, and the old trouble buried forever, 
forgetting always that his death must have left some- 
thing of a cloud on my life, though he always aligned 
strongly against that view of the case. 

**! find it hard to swallow, mon gars, in spite of 
Geoige Hamon's assurances," said my grandfather 
wbfsn we spoke of it 

** I found it hard to believe. But Uncle Geoige had 
DO doubts about it Krok, too, recognised him." 

^Krok did? Ah — then — ** and he nodded slow 
aoeeptance of the unwelcome fact 
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Before I was thiough with the tdling ci my stoiy, 
and signing it, and swearing to it before various audior- 
ities,I was heartily sick of the whole matter, and wished, 
as indeed I had good reason, that I had never sailed 
with John Ozanne in the SwaUow. 

But — ** pas d*nie sans but " — and at last all that 
unpleasing business was over — except a little after- 
clap of which you will hear presently. 

After many delays and formalities, all the prisoners 
were condenmed to death, and I was free to go home 
and be my own man again. 

Twice while in Guernsey I had taken advantage of 
the slow course of the law to run across to Jersey and 
SO to the Ecrehous. and found Torode settled down in 
dumb bitterness to the narrow life that was left to him. 

He was quite recovered in eveiy way, save that of 
speech, but that great loss broke his power and cut him 
off from his kind. 

I had never told him that his wound came from mv 
hand, but he associated me with it in some way, and 
showed so strong a distaste for my company that I 
thought well to go no more. 

He had taken a dislike to old Krok too. Their 
common loss had in it the elements of mockcn% and 
on my second visit Krok expressed a desire to return 
to Sercq. Torode could maintain himself by fishing, 
as they had done together, and could barter his surplus 
at Rozel or Gorey for anjrthing he required. 

And so we left him to his solitude, and he seemed 
content to have us go. George Hamon, however, ran 
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across now and again in his lugger to see how he was 
getting on, and to make sure that he was still there, 
and perhi^ with the hope that sooner or later that 
which was in him still as strong as it had been any 
time this twenty years might find its reward. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

HOW I CAME INTO RICH TREASURE 

** Carette, ma mie! " I asked, as we sat in the heather 
on Longue Pointe, the evening after I got home 
**When shall we many?** 

**When you will, Phil. I am ready." 

** As soon as may be then," and I drew her close into 
my arms, the richest treasure any man might have, 
and thanked God for his mercies. 

It was a glorious evening, with a moon like a silver 
sickle floating over Guernsey. The sky was of a rare 
depth and purity, which changed from palest blue to 
faintest green, and away to the northwest, above the 
outer isles, the sun was sinking behind a bank of plum- 
coloured clouds which faded away in long, thin bands 
along the water line. The clouds were rimmed with 
golden fire, and wherever an opening was, the golden 
glory streamed through and lit the darkening waters 
between, and set our bold Sercq headlands all aflame. 
And up above, the little wind-drawn clouds were rosv 
red, and right back into the east the sky was flushed 
with colour. It was a very low tide too, and every 
rock was bared, so that from the white spit of Herm it 
seemed as though a long, dark line of ships sped north- 
wards towards the Casquets. Brecqhou lay dark 
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before us, and the Gouliot Pass was black with its 
coiling tide. A flake of light glimmered through the 
cave behind, and now and again came the boom of a 
wave under some low ledge below. Up above us the 
sky was full of laiks, and their sweet sharp notes came 
down to us like peals of little silver bells. And down 
in Havre Gosselin the gulls were wheeling noisily as 
they settled themselves for the night 

I have always thought that view one of the most 
beautiful in the world, but all its glories were as nothing 
to the greater glory in our two hearts. We had had 
our cloudy days and our times of storm and strife; and 
now they were past, our clouds were turned into golden 
glories and our hearts were glad. We had been 
parted. We had looked death in the face. And now 
we were together and we would part no more. 

We sat there in the heather till all the glories faded 
save our own, — till Guernsey and Herm and Jethou 
sank into the night — till Brecqhou was only a shadow, 
and the Gouliot stream only a sound; and then we went 
down the scented lanes close-linked, as were our hearts. 

Jean Le Marchant was sitting in the kitchen with 
Aunt Jeanne. He was recovered of his wound, and 
Martin also, but, for the elder at all events, active life 
was over, and he would have to be content with the 
land, and his memories. 

We came in arm in arm. 

** Do you see any objection to our marrying at once, 
M. Le Marchant ? ** I asked. " We are of one mind in 
the matter.*' 
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^B'en!" said Aunt Jeanne, with a face like a globe 
of light *" We will have it on Wednesday. You can 
go over to the Dean for a license, mon gars, and FU be 
all readjr — Wednesday — you understand.** 

And Jean Le Marchant smiled and said, ** At Beau- 
manoir Mistress Falla rules the roost Eveiy one does 
as she says.'* 

^ I should think so,*' said Aunt Jeanne, with an em- 
phatic nod. " If they don't I know the reason why. So 
we'll say Wednesday. Have you had the news, Phil ? " 

''What news then. Aunt Jeanne?** 

''Ah, then, you've not heard. Geoige Hamcm was 
in from Guernsey. He says you are to get the reward 
offered by the London merchants for the upsetting of 
Monsieur Torode." 

"I?" 

^ And who better, mon gars ? If it hadn't been for 
you, he'd be there yet gobbling their ships at his will. 
Now don't you be a fool, my dear. Take what the 
good God sends you with a good grace. You*ll find 
a use for it when the babies b^in coming, I warrant 
you. Little pigs don't fatten on water. Ma fe, non!" 
— at which bit of Aunt Jeanne, Carette only laughed, 
with a fine colour in her face. 

And to make an end of that, in due time the £5000 
was indeed sent to me, and I put it in the bank in 
Guernsey for the use of Carette " and the children," as 
Aunt Jeanne said — and of the interest I reserved a 
portion for the provision of such smaU comforts as 
were possible to the lonely one on the Ecr6hous. 
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And so, by no merit of my own, I became a man of 
substance and not dependent on Aunt Jeanne's bounty, 
which I think she would have preferred. 

We were married in the little church alongside the 
Seigneurie, at the head of the valley, by M. Pierre Paul 
Secretan, and Aunt Jeanne's enjoyment therein and in 
the feast that followed was, I am certain, greater than 
any she had felt when she was married herself. 

We continued to live with her at Beaumanoir, and 
she gave me of her wisdom in all matters relating to 
the land and its treatment, as she did also to Carette 
in household matters and the proper bringing up of a 
family, about which latter subject she knew far more 
than any mother that ever was bom. 

In me she found an apt pupil, and so came to leave 
matters more and more in my hands, with sharp criti- 
cism of aU mistakes and ample advice for setting things 
right. 

Carette drank in all her wisdom — until the babies 
came, and then she took her own way with them, and 
judging by results it was an excellent way. 

George Hamon still brought me word from time to 
time of the exile on the Ecrehous. 

We were sitting over the fire one cold night in the 
spring, Carette and I, Aunt Jeanne having gone to 
bed to get warm, when a knock came on the door, and 
when I opened it George Hamon came in and stood 
before the hearth. He looked pinched and cold, and 
yet aglow with some iimer warmth, and his first word 
told why. 
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^ He 18 dead, PhiL I found him Ijring in his bed as 
if asleep, but he was dead." 

I nodded soberly. He was better dead, but I was 
glad he had not died by my hand. 

*" I have got him here — " said Unde Geoige. 

^ Here ? " and I jumped up quickly. 

^ In my boat down in Port du Moulin." 

•*But why?" 

^Because — ** and he stood kxddng at us, and 
Carette nodded understandingly. And at that he 
went on quickly — ^ Because I have waited over twenty 
years, Phil, and I am going to wait no longer," and I 
understood. 

** You are going to tell her ? " I asked. 

** Yes — now. I must But not all, I think. We 
will see. But not all if we can help it. It will <^n 
the old wound, but, please God, I wiU heal it and she 
shall be happy yet." 

** Yes," I said. ** I think you can heal the wound. 
Uncle Geoi^. What do you want me to do ? " 

'* Come with me, if you will," and I kissed my wife 
and followed him out 

**You understand," he said, as we went across the 
fields to Belfontaine. ** He was among Torode's men. 
I recognized him, and we smuggled him off so that he 
should not be hanged," and on that understanding we 
knocked on the door and went in. 

My grandfather was reading in one of his b^ books, 
my mother was at her knitting, and Krok was busy 
over a fishing-net 
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^Ah, you two!" said my mother. ^What mischief 
are you plotting now ? It is like old times to see you 
with your heads together. But, ma fe, you seem to 
have changed places. What trouble have you been 
getting into, George ? " 

^Aw, then, Rachel! — It is out of trouble I am 
getting. I bring you strange news," and she sat look- 
ing up at him with deep wonder in her eyes. 

Perhaps she saw behind his face into his thoughts 
— into his heart For, as she gazed, a startled look 
came over her, and her face flushed and made her 
young again. 

••What isit?" 

**Paul Martel died yesterday." 

Taul?" and her hand went quickly to her heart, 
as though to still a sudden stab of pain, and for the 
moment her face whitened and then dyed red again. 

Krok had eyed Uncle George keenly from the mo- 
ment he entered. Now he did a strange thing. He 
got up quietly and took down a lantern and went to 
the fire to light it Perhaps it had been an understood 
thing between them. I do not know. 

My mother looked at Krok and then at Uncle Geoige, 
and my grandfather stood up. 

**Yes," said Uncle Geoi^ with a grave nod. **I 
have got him here — in my boat in Port du Moulin, 
for I knew you could not credit it unless you saw him 
yourself." 

*• But how — - she faltered. 

** He was among Torode*s crew — He was wounded. 
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I recognised him and we got him away lest — wdL 
you understand ? He has been living on the Ecrehoos 
and he died there yesterday. Will you see him?" and 
he looked at her veiy earnestly, and she knew all that 
his kx>k meant 

Her silence seemed kMig, while Uncle George kx&ed 
at her entreatingly, and she looked at the floor, and 
seemed lost in thought 

^Yes," she said at last, and went towards the 
door. 

^Put on a shawl. The wind is cold," said Uncle 
George, and it seemed to me that there was something 
of a new and gentle right in his tone, something of 
proprietorship in his manner. 

And so we went along the foot-paths past La Moi- 
nerie and down the zig-zag into Port du Moulin, the 
only bay along that coast into which my mother could 
possibly have gone by night, and that was why Uncle 
George had brought him there. 

I do not think a word was spoken all the way. Krok 
held the lantern for my mother's feet Uncle Geoige 
walked close behind her, and at times before her, in 
the descent, and helped her down, and so we came at 
last to the shingle and crunched over it to the boat 

Krok put down his lantern on a rock, and he and 
Uncle Geoige got in and pulled out to the lugger which 
was anchored about twenty yards out 

They came back presently, and lifted out the body 
and laid it gently on the stones, and Krok brought his 
lantern. My mother's face was veiy white and pinched 
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as she knelt down beside it, and at first sight she started 
and looked quickly up at Uncle Geoige as though in 
doubt or denial. And presently Uncle Geoige bent 
down and with his hand lifted the moustache back 
form the dead man's mouth, and my mother gazed 
into the daiic face and said quietly : 

''It is he"; then she seised my grandfather's aim 
suddenly and turned away. They were stumbling 
over the rough stones when Krok ran after them with 
the lantern and came back in the daiic. 

We laid the body in the boat again, and Krok lifted 
in some great, round stones, and we rowed out to the 
black loom of the lugger. Uncle Geoige lit his own 
lantern, and by its dim light Krok set to work pre- 
paring my father's body for its last journey. 

Whether he was simply anxious to get done with the 
business, or whether he felt a gloomy satisfaction in 
performing these last rites for a man whom he had 
always hated for his treatment of my mother, I do not 
know. But he certainly went about it with a grim 
earnestness which was not veiy far removed from 
enjoyment 

He stripped the mizzen mast of its sail and Uncle 
Geoige said no word against it If Krok had required 
the lugger itself as a coffin he would not have said him 
nay. 

He wrapped the body carefully in the sail, with great, 
smooth stones from the beach, and with some rope 
and his knife he sewed it all tightly together, and 
pulled each knot home with a jeik that was meant to 
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be final, and his faaiiy dd face was cnunpled into a 
frown as he woiked. 

We ran swiftly up Great Russel under the keen 
east wind, until, by the longer swii^ of the seas, we 
knew we were free of the rocks and islands to the west 

Then Uncle George turned her nose to the wind, and 
under the slatting sail, with bared heads, we committed 
to the seas the bod|y of him who had wrought sudi 
mischief upon them and in some of our lives. 

^'Dieu Merd!** said Uncle George, as the long 
white figure slipped from our hands and plunged down 
through the bhck waters. Then he ch4>ped on his 
ci^ and turned the helm, and the lugger went bounding 
back quicker than she had come, for she and we were 
%htened of our loads. 

We ran back round Brecqhou into Havre Gosselin, 
and climbed the ladders and went to our homes. 

Uncle Geoi^ and my mother were married just a 
month after our little Phil was bom, and I learned 
again, from the look on my mother's face, that a 
woman's age is counted not by years but by that which 
the years have brought her. 

They have been veiy happy. There is only one 
happier household on the island, and that is ours at 
Beaumanoir, for it is full of the sound of children's 
voices, and the patter of little feet 

THE END 



THE FORTY MEN OF SERCQ IN THE 

YEAR 1800. 



NO. NAME or HOUBB 

1. Le Fort 

8. Le Grand Foit 

S. La Tour 

4. LaGen^^ 

5. LaRade 

6. Ia Ville RouMd 

7. LaViUeRoussel 

8. La VUle Rouflsd 

9. LaViUeRoussel 
10. La Ville Rouflsd 
IL Le Carrefour 

H. La Valette du Has 

IS. La Valette 

14. Vauz de Cretix 

15. La Friponnerie 

16. LaColinette 

17. La Manoir 

18. La Vauroque 

19. Ta FoTgc 

20.% La Pomme du Chicn 

21. Dixcart 

22. Grand Dixcart 

23. Petit Dixcart 

24. La Jaspellerie 

25. ClosBouivl 

26. La Sablonnerie 

27. I^ Mouasie 

28. La Fripoonerie 



EAST SIDE 

TENAirr 
Thomas Hamon 
Jean Le Feuvre 
Amice Le Couteur (S^o^cfaal) 
Philippe GuiUe 
ThomfM Mauger 
Pierre Le Feuvre 
Abraham De Carterel 
Jean Vaudin 
Philippe GuiUe 
JeanDrillot 
ElieGuOle 
ElieGuOle 
Robert De Carlefet 
Pierre I^e Pellcy (Seigneur) 
Martin Le Biasurier 
JeanFaUe 

Pierre Le Pellcy (Sfigneur) 
Thonuu De Carteret 
Thomas De CarterH 
Pierre Le Peiley (Seigneur) 
Thomas Godfray 
Henri Le Masurier 
Eliza Poidcttre 
William Le Biasurier 
Abraham Guille 

Pmr Seroq 

Philippe Guille 
Nicholas MoUet 
Philippe Baker 
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29. DuVallerie 
SO. LftFipetterie 



WEST SIDE 
PtoRT Sbboq 

HdierBdrer 



81. DosD'Ane 

82. Beauregard 

83. Beauregard 
34. LeVieuzPort 

85. LePort 

86. LaMotgnerie 

87. La Roodelrie 

88. Ia Moincrie 

89. L'Echise 

40. La Seigneurie 
And for tlie purposes of this 
Belfontaine 
Beaumanoir 



Ahraham Guille 
Philippe Slowly 
Piene Le Masuiier 
Phflippe Tanquerd 
Edouard Vaudin 
Jean Le Femrre 
Thomas Mauger 
Abraham Baker 
WiUiam De Carteret 
Pierre LePelky 
stoiy — 
PhiUpCan^ 
Peter Le Marrhant (Jeamie Falla) 
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